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THE FIRST EDITION. 



In pnESENTiNG to my friends and to the public this Third Scries 
of the Sacred and Legendary Art, few preparatory words will be 
required. 

If in the former volumes I felt diffident of my own powers to do 
any justice to my subject, I have yet been encouraged by the sym- 
pathy and approbation of those who have kindly accepted of what 
has been done, and yet more kindly excused deficiencies, errors, 
and oversights, which the wide range of subjects rendered almost 
unavoidable. 

With far more of doubt and diffidence, yet not less trust in the 
benevolence and candour of my critics, do I present this volume to 
the public. I hope it will be distinctly understood that the general 
plan of the work is merely artistic ; that it really aims at nothing 
more than to render the various subjects intelligible. For this reason 
it has been thought advisable to set aside, in a great measure, 
individual preferences, and all predilections for particular Schools 
and particular Periods of Art — to take, in short, the widest possible 
range as regards examples — and then to leave the reader, when thus 
guided to the meaning of what he sees, to select, compare, admire, 
according to his own discrimination, taste, and requirements. The 
great difficulty has beeu to keep within reasonable limits. Though 
the subject has a unity not found in the other volumes, it is really 
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boundless ns regards variety and complexity. I may have been 
superficial from mere superabundance of materials ; sometimes mis- 
taken as to facts aud dates ; the taste, the feelings, and the faith of 
my renders may not always go along with me ; but if attention and 
interest have been excited — if the sphere of enjoyment in works of 
Art have been enlarged and enlightened, I have done all I ever 
wished — all I ever hoped, to do. 

With regard to a point of infinitely greater importance, I may be 
allowed to plead — that it has been impossible to treat of the repre- 
sentations of the Blessed Virgin without touching on doctrines such 
as constitute the principal differences between the creeds of Christen- 
dom. I have had to ascend most perilous heights, to dive into 
terribly obscure depths. Not for worlds would I be guilty of a 
scoffing allusion to any belief or any object held sacred by sincere 
aud earnest hearts ; but neither has it been possible for me to write 
in a tone of acquiescence, where I altogether differ in feeling and 
opinion. On this point I shall need, and feel sure that I shall 
obtain, the generous construction of readers of all persuasions. 



The illustrative etchings in this new edition have been executed on 
steel by a young relative at Rome — they will be found superior to 
the drawings on stone in the first edition ; and in the selection of 
the subjects some will be found different and more appropriate than 
the former. Both the woodcuts and the etchings must be considered 
as mere diagrams to assist the fancy of the observer to the compre- 
hension of the different groups ; so that, in looking over pictures and 
prints, the differences and varieties in point of composition and 
arrangement may be at once discriminated, not only in those given 
as examples, but in hundreds of others. In this respect, as it is well 
known, a few scratches with a pen are better than whole pages of 
the most elaborate description. 
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Introtiuitton. 

I. Orioiji and History op the Effigies of the Madonna. 

Throdoh all the most beautiful and precious productions of human genius and 
human skill \rhich the Middle Ages and the renaitttance have bequeathed to us, 
we trace, more or less developed, more or less apparent, present in shape before 
us, or suggested through inevitable associations, one prevailing idea : it is that of 
an impersonation in the feminine character of beneficence, purity, and power, 
standing between an offended Deity and poor, sinning, suffering humanity, and 
clothed in the visible form of Mary, the Mother of our Lord. 

To the Roman Catholics this idea remains an indisputable religious truth 
of the highest import. Those of a different creed may think fit to dispose of 
the whole subject of the Madonna either as a form of superstition or a form of 
Art. But merely as a form of Art, we cannot in these days confine ourselves 
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to empty couveutional criticism. VTe are obliged to look further and deeper ; 
•and in this department of Legendary Art, as in the others, we must take the 
higher ground, perilous though it be. We must seek to comprehend the 
dominant idea lying behind and beyond the mere representation. For, after 
all, some consideration is due to facts which we must necessarily accept, 
whether we deal with antiquarian theology or artistic critici.sm ; namely, that 
the worship of the JIadonna did prevail through all the Christian and civilised 
world for nearly a thousand years ; that, in spite of errors, exaggerations, 
abuses, this worship did comprehend certain gre.at elemental truths interwoven 
with our human nature, and to be evolved perhaps with our future destinies. 
Therefore did it work itself into the life and soul of man; therefore has it 
been worked out in the manifestations of his genius ; and therefore the multi- 
form imagery in which it has been clothed from the rudest imitations of 
life to the most exquisite creations of mind, may be resolved, as a whole, into 
one subject, and becomes one great monument in the history of progressive 
thought and faith, as well as in the history of progressive Art. 

Of the pictures in our galleries, public or private, — of the architectural 
adornments of those majestic edifices which sjjrang up in the Middle Ages 
(where they have not been despoiled or desecrated by a zeal as fervent as 
that which reared them), the largest and most be.autiful portion have reference 
to the Madonna, — her character, her person, her history. It w.is a theme 
which never tired her votaries, — whether, as in the hands of great and sin- 
cere artists, it became one of the noblest and loveliest, or, as in the hands of 
superficial, unbelieving, time-serving artists, one of the most degraded. All 
that human genius, inspired by faith, could achieve of best — all that fanaticism, 
sensualism, atheism, could perpetrate of worse — do we find in the cycle of 
those representations which h.ave been dedic,ated to the glory of the Virgin. 
And indeed the ethics of the Madonna worship, as evolved in Art, might be 
not unaptly likened to the ethics of human love ; so long as the object of 
sense remained in subjection to the moral idea — so long was the .appeal 
was to the best of our faculties and affections — so long as the image 
grand or refined, and the influences to be ranked with those which have 
helped to humanise and civilise our race ; but so soon as the object 
became a mere idol, then worship and worshippers, Art and artists, were 
together degraded. 

It is not my intention to enter here on that disputed point, the origin of 
the worship of the Madonna. Our present theme lies within prescribed 
limits, — wide enough, however, to embrace an immense field of thought ; it 
seeks to trace the progressive influence of that worship on the Fine Arts for a 
thousand years or more, and to interpret the forms in which it has been 
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clothed. That the veneration paid to Mary in the early Church waa a very 
natural feeling in those who advocated the divinity of her Son, would be 
granted, I suppose, by all but the most bigoted reformers ; that it led to 
unwise and wild extremes, confounding the creature with the Creator, would 
be admitted, I suppose, by all but the most bigoted Roman Catholics. How 
it extended from the East over the nations of the West, how it grew and 
spread, may be read in ecclesiastical histories. Everywhere it seems to have 
found in the human heart some deep sympathy — deeper far than mere 
theological doctrine could reach — ready to accept it ; and in every land the 
groimd prepared for it in some already dominant idea of a mother-Goddess, 
chaste, beautiful, and benign. As, in the oldest Hebrew rites and Pagan 
superstitions, men traced the promise of a coming Messiah, — as the deliverers 
and kings of the Old Testament, and even the demigods of heathendom, 
became accepted types of the person of Christ, — so the Eve of the Mosaic 
history, the Astarte of the Assyrians — 

The mooned Aahtaroth, queen .ind mother both — 

the Isis nursing Homs of the Egj'ptians, the Demeter and the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks, the Scythian Freya, have been considered by some writers 
as types of a divine maternity, foreshadowing the Virgin-mother of 
Christ. Others will have it that these scattered, dim, mistaken — often 
gross and perverted — ideas which were afterwards gathered into the pure, 
dignified, tender image of the Madonna, were but as the voice of a 
mighty prophecy, sounded through all the generations of men, even from 
the beginning of time, of the coming moral regeneration, and complete and 
harmonious development of the whole human race, by the establishment, 
on a higher basis, of what has been called the ‘ feminine element ' in society. 
And let me at least speak for myself. In the perpetual iteration of that 
beiiutiful image of the woman highly blessed — thert, where others saw only 
pictures or statues, I have seen this great hope standing like a spirit beside 
the visible form ; in the fervent worship once universally given to that 
gracious presence, I have beheld an acknowledgment of a higher as well 
as gentler power than that of the strong hand and the might that makes the 
right, — and in every earnest votary, one who, as he knelt, was in this sense 
pious beyond the reach of his own thought, and * devout beyond the meaning 
of his wUL’ 

It is curious to observe, as the worship of the Virgin-mother expanded 
and gathered to itself the relics of many an ancient faith, how the new and 
the old elements, some of them apparently the most heterogeneous, became 
amalgamated, and were combined into the early forms of Art; how the 
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Madonna, when she assumed the characteristics of the great Diana of Ephesus, 
at once the type of Fertility, and the Goddess of Chastity, became, as the 
impersonation of motherhood, all beauty, bounty, and graciousness; and 
at the same time, by virtue of her peqjetual virginity, the patroness of 
single and ascetic life — the example and the excuse for many of the wildest 
of the early monkish theories. With Christianity, now ideas of the moral 
and religious responsibility of woman entered the world ; and while these 
ideas were yet struggling witlx the Hebrew and classical prejudices concern- 
ing the whole sex, they seem to have produced some curious perplexity 
in the minds of the greatest doctors of the faith. Christ, as they assure 
us, was boni of a woman only, and had no earthly father, that neither sex 
might despair ; ‘ for had ho been bom a man (which was necessary), yet 
not born of woman, the women might have despaired of themselves, recollect- 
ing the first ofience, the first man having been deceived by a woman. There- 
fore wo are to suppose that, for the cxiiltation of the male sex, Christ 
appeared on earth xis a man ; and, for the consolation of womankind, he 
was bora of a woman only ; as if it had been said, “ from henceforth no 
creature shall be base before God, unless perverted by depravity." ’ ' Such 
is the reasoning of St. Augustine, who, I must observe, had an especi.al 
veneration for his mother ^loiiica ; and it is, perhaps, for her sake that he 
seems here desirous to jxrove that through the Virgin Mary all womankind 
were henceforth elevated in the scale of being. And this was the idea 
entertained of her subsequently : ‘ ennobler of thy nature ! ’ says Dante, 
apostrophising her, as if her perfections had ennobled not merely her own sex, 
but the whole human race.’ 

Rut also with Christianity came the want of a new type of womanly 
perfection, combining all the attributes of the ancient female divinities with 
others altogether new. Christ, as the model man, united the virtues of the 
two sexes, till the idea that there are essentially masculine and feminine 
virtues intraded itself on the higher Christian conception, and seems to have 
necessitated the femxile tyjie. 

The first historical mention of a direct worship p.aid to the Virgin Mary 
occurs in a passage in the works of St. Epiphanius, who died in 403. In 
enumerating the heresies (eighty-four in number) which had sprung up in 
the early Church, he mentions a sect of women, who had emigrated from 
Thrace into Arabia, with whom it was customary to offer cakes of meal and 
honey to the Virgin Mary, as if she had been a divinity, transferring to 
her, in fact, the worship paid to Ceres. The very first instance which 

' Augustine, Opera Supt. 238. Serm. 63. 

’ ' Tu se’ culei chu 1' uuxaua uatura Nubilitasti.' 
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occurs iu written history of an invocation to Mary, is in the life of St. 
Justina, as related by Gregory Nazianzen. Justina calls on the Virgin- 
mother to protect her against the seducer and sorcerer, Cyi>rian ; and docs 
not call in vain.' These passages, however, do not prove that previously 
to the fourth century there had been no worship or invocation of the Virgin, 
but rather the contrary. However this may be, it is to the same period 
— the fourth century — we refer the most ancient representations of the 
Virgin in Art. The earliest figures extant are those on the Christian 
sarcophagi ; but neither in the early sculpture nor in the mos.\ics of S. 
Maria Maggiore do we find any figure of the Virgin standing alone; she 
forms part of a group of the Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi. Tlicro 
is no attempt at individuality or portraiture. St. Augustine says expressly, 
that there existed in his time no authentic portrait of the Virgin ; but it 
is inferred from his account that, authentic or not, such pictures did then 
exist, since there were already disputes concerning their authenticity. There 
were at this period received symbols of the person and character of Christ, 
as the lamb, the vine, the fish, Aa, but not, as far as I can learn, any such 
accepted symbols of the Virgin JIarj-. Further, it is the opinion of the 
learned in ecclesiastical antiquities that, previous to the first CouncU of 
Ephesus, it was the custom to represent the figure of the Virgin alone 
without the Child ; but that none of the.se original effigies remain to us, only 
supposed copies of a later date.’ And this is all I have been able to discover 
relative to her in connection w ith the sacred imagery of the first four centuries 
of our era. 

The condemnation of Ncstorius by the Council of Ephesus, in the year 
431, forms a most important ejKJch in the history of religious Art. I have 
given further on a sketch of this celebrated schism, and its immediate and 
progressive results. It may be thus summed u]) here. The Ncstoriaus 
maintained, that iu Christ the two natures of God and man remained separate, 
and that Mary, his human mother, was parent of the man, but not of the 
God ; consequently the title which, during the previous century, had been 
popularly applied to her, ‘ Theotokos ’ (Mother of God), was improjier and 
profane. The party opposed to Nestorims, the Monophysites, mainUined that 
in Christ the divine and human were blended in one incaniate nature, and 
that consequently Mary was indeed the Mother of God. By the decree of 
the first Council of Ephesus, Nestorius and his ]iarty were condemned o-s 
heretics ; and henceforth the representation of that beautiful group, since 

> Snored and I/Ogendary Art, vol. ii. p. 573, 3rd edit. 

’ ride Memorie doll’ Inimagine di H. V. dell’ lupruneto. Florence, 1714. 
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popularly known as the ‘ Madonna and Child,’ became the expression of the 
orthodox faith. Every one who wished to prove his hatred of the arch-heretic 
exhibited the image of the maternal Virgin holding in her arms the Infant 
Godhead, either in his house as a picture, or embroidered on his garments, 
or on his furniture, on his personal om<aments — in short, wherever it could 
be introduced. It is worth remarking that Cyril, who was so influential in 
fixing the orthodox group, had passed the greater part of his life in Egypt, and 
must have been familiar with the Egyptian type of Isis nursing Homs. Nor, 
as I conceive, is there any irreverence in supposing that a time-honoured intel- 
ligible symbol should be chosen to embody and formalise a creed. For it must 
be remembered that the group of the Mother and Child was not at first a 
representation, but merely a theological symbol set up in the orthodox churches, 
and adopted by the orthodox Christians. 

It is just after the Council of Ephesus that history first makes mention 
of a supposed authentic portrait of the Virgin Mary. The Empress 
Eudocia, when travelling in the Holy Land, sent home such a picture of 
the Virgin holding the child to her sister-in-law, Pulcheria, who placed 
it in a church at Constantinople. It was at that time regarded as of very 
high antiquity, and supposed to have been painted from the life. It is 
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certain that a picture traditionally said to be the same which Eudocia had 
sent to Pulchcria, did exist at Constantinople, and was so much venerated 
by the people as to be regarded as a sort of Palladium, and borne in a 
superb litter or car in the midst of the imperial host, when the Emperor 
led the array in person. The fate of this relic is not certainly known. 
It is said to have been taken by the Turks in 1453, and dragged through 
the mire; but others deny this as utterly derogatory to the ra.ajesty of the 
Queen of Heaven, who never would have suffered such an indignity to have 
been put on her sacred image. According to the Venetian legend, it was this 
identical effigy which was taken by the blind old Dandolo, when he besieged 
and took Constantinople in 1 204, and brought in triumph to Venice, where it 
has ever since been preserved in the church of St. Mark, and held in tomma 
venerazione. No mention is made of St. Luke in the earliest account of this 
picture, though, like all the antique effigies of uncertain origin, it was in after 
times attributed to hiiiL 

The history of the next three hundred years testifies to the triumph of 
orthodoxy, the extension and popularity of the worship of the Virgin, and the 
consequent multiplication of her image, in every form and material, through 
the whole of Christendom. 

Then followed the schism of the Iconoclasts, which distracted the Church 
for more than one hundred years, under Leo III., the Isaurian, and his 
immediate successors. Such were the extravagances of superstition to 
which the image-worship bad led the excitable Orientals, that, if Leo had 
been a wise and temperate reformer, he might have done much good in 
checking its excesses ; but he was himself an ignorant, merciless bar- 
barian. The persecution by which ho sought to exterminate the sacred 
pictures of the Madonna, and the cruelties exercised on her unhappy 
votaries, produced a general destruction of the most curious and precious 
remains of antique Art. In other respects, the immediate result was natur- 
ally enough a reaction, which not only reinstated pictures in the veneration 
of the people, but greatly increased their influence over the imagination ; 
for it is at this time that we first hear of a miraculous picture. Among 
those who most strongly defended the use of sacred images in the churches, 
was St. John Damascene, one of the great lights of the Oriental Church. 
According to the Greek legend, ho was condemned to lose his right hand, 
which was accordingly cut off ; but he, full of faith, prostrating himself 
before a picture of the Virgin, stretched out the bleeding stump, and with 
it touched her lips, and immediately a new hand sprung forth ‘ like a 
branch from a tree.’ Hence, among the Greek effigies of the Virgin, 
there is one, peculiarly commemorative of this miracle, styled ‘ the Virgin 
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with three hands.” In the west of Europe, where the abuses of the 
image-worship had never yet reached the wild superstition of the Oriental 
Christians, the fury of the Iconoclasts excited horror and consternation. 
Tlie temperate and eloquent apology for sacred pictures, addressed by 
Gregory II. to the Emperor Leo, had the effect of mitigating the persecu- 
tion in Italy, where the work of destruction could not be carried out t<j 
the same extent as in the Byzantine provinces. Hence it is in Italy only 
that any important remains of sacred Art anterior to the Iconoclast dynasty 
have been preserved.’ 

The second Council of Nice, under the Empress Irene in 787, condemned 
the Iconoclasts, and restored the use of the sacred pictures in the churches. 
Nevertheless, the controversy still raged till after the death of Theophilus, 
the last and the most cruel of the Iconoclasts, in 842. His widow Theodora 
achieved the final triumph of the orthodox party, and restored the Virgin to 
her throne. We must observe, however, that only pictures were allowed ; all 
sculptured imagery was still prohibited, and has never since been allowed in 
the Greek Church, except in very low relief. The flatter the surface, the more 
orthodox. 

It is, I think, about 886 that we first find the effigy of the Virgin on the 
coins of the Greek empire. On a gold coin of Leo VI., the Philosopher, she 
stands veiled, and draped, with a noble head, no glory, and the arms outspread, 
just as she appears in the old mosaics. On a coin of Romanus the Younger, 
she crowns the emperor, having herself the nimbus ; she is draped and veiled. 
On a coin of Nicephorus Phocus (who had great pretensions to piety), the 
Virgin stands, presenting a cross to the emperor, with the inscription 
‘Theotokos, be propitious.’ On a gold coin of John Zimisces, 975, we first 
find the Virgin and Child, — the sjnnbol merely ; she holds against her bosom 
a circular glory, within which is the head of the Infant Christ In the 
successive reigns of the next two centuries, she almost constantly appears as 
crowning the emperor. 

Returning to the West, we find that in the succeeding period, from 
Charlemagne to the first crus.ade, the popular devotion to the Virgin, and 
the multiplication of sacred pictures, continued steadily to increase ; yet in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, Art was at its lowest ebb. At this time, the 

’ Didron, Manuel, p. 462. 

’ It appears, from one of these letters from Gregory II., that it was the custom at that 
time (725) to employ religious pictures as a means of instniction in the schools. He says, 
that if Leo were to enter a school in Italy, and to say that he prohibited pictures, the 
children would infallibly throw their horn-books (tavolczze del al/abeto) at his head. — r. 
Bosio, p. 567. 
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subjects relative to the Virgin were principally the Madonna and Child, 
represented according to the Greek form ; and those scenes from the Gospel in 
which she is introduced, as the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Worship 
of the Magi. 

Towards the end of the tenth century the custom of adding the angelic . 
salutation, the ‘ A it J/aria,' to the Lord’s prayer, was first introduced ; 
and by the cud of the following century, it had been adopted in the offices 
of the Church. This was, at first, intended as a perpetual reminder of 
the mystery of the Incarnation, as announced by the angel. It must 
have had the effect of keeping the idea of Mary as united with that of her 
Son, and as the instrument of the Incarnation, continually in the minds of 
the people. 

The pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and the crusades in the eleventh and 
the twelfth centuries, had a most striking effect on religious Art, though this 
effect was not fully evolved till a century later. More particularly did this 
returning wave of Oriental influences modify the representations of the Virgin. 
Fr.agments of the apocryphal gospels and legends of Palestine and Egypt were 
now introduced, worked up into ballads, stories, and dramas, and gradually 
incorporated with the teaching of the Church. A great variety of subjects 
derived from the Greek artists, and from particular localities and traditions 
of the East, became naturalised in Western Europe. Among these were the 
legends of Joachim and Anna; and the death, the assumption, and the 
coronation of the Virgin. 

Then came the thirteenth century, an era notable in the history of mind, 
more especially notable in the history of Art. The seed scattered hither and 
thither, during the stormy and warlike period of the crusades, now sprung 
up and flourished, bearing diverse fruit. A more contemplative enthusiasm, 
a superstition tinged with a morbid melancholy, fermented into life and 
form. In that general ' fit of compunction’ which we are told seized all 
Italy at this time, the passionate devotion for the benign Madonna 
mingled the poetry of pity with that of pain ; and assuredly this state of 
feeling, with its mental and moral requirements, must have assisted in 
emancipating Art from the rigid formalism of the degenerate Greek school. 
Men's hearts, throbbing with a more feeling, more pensive life, demanded 
something more like life — and produced it. It is curious to trace in the 
Madonnas of contemporary, but far distant and unconnected schools of 
painting, the simultaneous dawning of a sympathetic sentiment — for the 
first time something in the faces of the divine beings responsive to the 
feeling of the worshippers. It was this, perhaps, which caused the 
enthusiasm excited by Cimabue’s great Madonna, and made the people shout 

d 
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and dance for joy when it was uncovered before them. Compared with 
the spectral rigidity, the hard monotony, of the conventional Byzantines, 
the more animated eyes, the little touch of sweetness in the still, mild face, 
must have been like a smile out of heaven. As we trace the same softer 
influence in the earliest Sienna and Cologne pictures of about the same period, 
we may fairly regard it as an impress of the spirit of the time, rather than that 
of an individual mind. 

In the succeeding century these elements of poetic Art, expanded and 
animated by an awakened observation of nature, and a S3'mpathy with her 
external manifestations, were most especially directed by the increasing 
influence of the worship of the Virgin, a worship at once religious and 
chivalrous. The title of ‘Our Lady’* came first into general use in the 
days of chivalry, for she was the lady * of all hearts,’ whose colours all were 
proud to wear. Never had her votaries so abounded. Hundreds ujxjn 
hundreds had enrolled themselves in brotherhoods, vowed to her especial 
service ; - or devoted to acts of charity, to be performed in her name.® 
;\Jrcady the great religious communities, which at this time comprehended all 
the enthusiasm, learning, and influence of the Church, had placed themselves 
solemnly and especially under her protection. The Cistercians wore white in 
honour of her purity ; the Servi wore black in respect to her sorrows ; the 
Franciscans had enrolled themselves as champions of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion ; and the Dominicans introduced the ro.sary. All these richly endowed 
communities vied with each other in multiplying churches, chapels, and 
pictures, in honour of their patroness, and expressive of her several attributes. 
The devout painter, kneeling before his easel, addressed himself to the 
task of portraying those heavenly lineaments which had visited him perhaps 
in dreams. Many of the professed monks and friars became themselves 
accomplished artists.^ 

^t this time Jacopo di V'oragine compiled the ‘Golden Legend,’ a 
collection of sacred stories, some already current, some new, or in a new 
form. This famous book added many themes to those already admitted, and 
became the authority and storehouse for the early painters in their groups 

' Fr. Notre Dame. Ital. La Madonna. Ger. Unscr liobo Frau. 

* A* the Serviti, who were called in France, /<» ttclavtt de Marie. 

•* As the order of * Our I.ody of Mercy,* for the deliverance of captives. — Vide Legends of 
the Monastic Orders, p. 213. 

* A very curious and startling example of the theological character of the Virgin in the 
thirteenth century is figured in Miss Twining’s work. The Symbols of Early Christian 
Art ; certainly the most complete and useful book of the kind which I know of. Here 
the Madonna and Child are seated side by side with the Trinity; the Holy Spirit resting 
on her crowned head. — Vide pL zxxiv. 
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and dramatic compositions. The increasing enthusiasm for the Virgin 
naturally caused an increasing demand for the subjects taken from her 
personal history, and led, consequently, to a more exact study of those natural 
objects and effects which were required as accessories, to greater skill in 
grouping the figures, and to a higher development of historic Art. 

But of all the influences on Italian Art in that wonderful fourteenth century, 
Dante was the greatest. He was the intimate friend of Giotto. Through the 
communion of mind, not less than through his writings, he infused into 
religious Art that mingled theology, poetry, and mysticbm, which ruled 
in the Giottesque school during the following century, and went hand 
in hand with the development of the power and praetbe of imitation. 
Now, the theology of Dante was the theology of hb age. His ideas 
respecting the Virgin Mary were precisely those to which the writings 
of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas Aquinas had already 
lent all the jMirsuasive power of eloquence, and the Church all the weight 
of her authority. Dante rendered these doctrines into poetry, and Giotto 
and his followers rendered them into form. In the Paradiso of Dante, 
the glorification of Mary, as the ‘Mystic Rose’ (Rosa mystka) and Queen 
of Heaven — with the attendant angels, circle within circle, floating round 
her in adoration, and singing the Regina Cocli, and saints and patriarchs 
stretching forth their hands towards her — is all a splendid, but still 
indefinite vision of dazzling light crossed by shadowy forms. The painters 
of the fourteenth century, in translating these glories into a definite 
shape, had to deal with imperfect knowledge and imperfect means ; they 
failed in the power to realise either their own or the poet’s conception; 
.and yet — tlnvnks to the divine poet ! — that early conception of some 
of the most be.autiful of the Madonna subjects — for instance, the Coronation 
and the Sposalhio — has never, as a religious and poetical conception. 
Wen 8ur{)assed by later artists, in spite of all the appliances of colour, and 
mastery of light and shade, and marvellous eflicieucy of hand since attained. 

Every reader of Dante will remember the sublime hymn towards the close 
of the Paradiso : — 

Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo 6glio ! 

Umile ed alta piU cbe creatura, 

Tenaine fisao d* eterno consigHo ; 

Tu ae’ colei cbe 1’ umana natura 
Kobilitasti si, cbe ’1 siio fattoro 
Ison disdegnb di farsi sna fattura ; 

Nel ventre tuo si racceso 1' amoro 
Per lo cui caldo iielT otenia pace 
Cosl e germinato questo bore ; 
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Qui Be* a noi mendiana face 
Di caritade, e giuso intra mortali 
Se* di speranza fontana vivace : 

Donna se' tanto grande e tanto vali, 

Che qual vuol g^razia e a te non ricurre 
Sua disiansa vuol volar senz' all; 

La tua beuignith non pur soccorre 
A chi dimandn, ma molte fiate 
Liberamente all dimandar precorre ; 

In te misericordia, in te pietate, 

In te magnificenza, in te a’ aduna 
Quantunque in creatura b di bontate ! 

To render the splendour, the terseness, the harmony of this magnificent 
hymn, seems impossible. Cary’s translation has, however, the merit of fidelity 
to the sense ; — 

0 Virgin-Mother, daughter of thy Son I 1 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Snrp.'uuing, as in height above them all ; 

Term by the eternal counsel preordained ; 

Ennobler of thy nature, ao advanc'd 
In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn 
To make himself his own creation ; 

For in tliy womb, rekindling, shone the love 
Keveal'd, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to gcrmin in eternal pe.acc: 

Here thou, to us, of charity and lovo 
Art as the noon-day torch ; and art beneath, 

To mortal men, of hope a living spring. 

So mighty art thou, L.ady, and so groat, 

That he who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, f.\in would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks, 

Thy bounty succours ; but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Wh.atsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild. 

Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combin'd in thee ! 

It is interesting to turn to the corresponding stanzas in Chaucer. The 
invocation to the Virgin with which he commences the story of St. Cecilia is 
rendered almost word for word from Dante : — 

Thou Maid and Mother, daughter of thy Son 1 
Thou wel of mercy, sinful soules cure ! 

The last stanza of the invocation is his own, and as characteristic of the 
practical Chaucer, as it would have been contrary to the genius of Dante : — 
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And for that faith i« dead withouten workis, 

So for to workeu give me wit and grace I 
That I bo quit from thence that most diirkis ; 
0 thou that art so fair and full of grace, 

Be thou mine advocate in that high place, 
There, as withouten end is sung Hozanne, 

Thou Christea mother, daughter dear of Anne ! 



Still more beautiful and more his own is the invocation in the ' Prioress s 
Tale,* I give the stanzas as modernised by Wordsworth ; — 

0 Mother Maid ! 0 Maid and Mother free! 

0 bush unbumt, burning in Moses* sight I 
That down didst ravish from the Deity, 

Through humbleness, the Spirit that did alight 
Upon thy heart, whence, through that glory’s might, 

Conceived was the Father’s sapience, 

Help me to tell it in thy reverence ! 

Lady, thy goodness, thy magnlBcence, 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 

Surpass all science and all utterance ; 

For sometimes, Lady ! ere men pray to thee. 

Thou go'st before in tby benignity. 

The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 

To be our guide uuto tby Son so dear. 

My knowledge is so w'eak, 0 blissful Queen, 

To tcU abroad tby mighty worthiness, 

That I the weight of it may not sustain ; 

But as a child of twelve months old, or less, 

Tliat Uboureth hts language to express, • 

Even so faro I ; and therefore, I theo pray, 

Guide thou my song, which I of thee shall say. 

And again, we may turn to Petrarch's hjrmn to the Virgin, wherein he prays 
to be dclivei*ed from his love and everlasting regrets for Laura ; — 

Vergino bella, cho di sol vestita, 

Corouata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
riacesti si, cho’n te sua luce ascose. 

Vergine pura, d’ ogni {>arte inters, 

Del tuo parto geiitil figliuola o madro } 

Vergine sola al mondo sonza esempio, 

Che *1 ciel di tue bellezze innamorasti. 
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The fancy of the theologians of the Middle Ages played rather dangerously, 
as it appears to me, for the uninitiated and uninstructed, with the perplexity 
of these divine relationships. It is impossible not to feel that in their ad- 
miration for the divine beauty of Mary, in borrowing the amatoryl angnage 
and luxuriant allegories of the Canticles, which represent her as an object 
of delight to the supreme Being, theologians, poets, and artists had 
wrought themselves up to a wild pitch of enthusiasm. In such passages as 
those I have quoted above, and in the grand old Church hymns, we find 
the best commentary and interpretation of the sacred pictures of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Yet during the thirteenth century there 
Wiia a purity in the spirit of the worship which at once inspired and re- 
gulated the forms in which it was manifested. The Annunciations and 
Nativities were still distinguished by a chaste and sacred simplicity. The 
features of the ^ladonna herself, even where they were not what we call 
beautiful, had yet a touch of that divine and contemplative grace which the 
theologians and the poets had associated with the queenly, maternal, and 
bridal character of Mary. 

Thus the impulses given in the early part of the fourteenth century con- 
tinued in progressive development through the fifteenth ; the spiritual for 
some time in advance of the material influences ; the moral idea emanating as 
it were from the soul, and the influences of external nature flowing into it ; 
the comprehensive power of fancy using more and more the apprehensive 
power of imitation, and both working together till their ‘ blended might ’ 
achieved its full fruition in the works of Kaphael. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the Coimcil of Constance (a.D. 1414), and 
the condemnation of Huss, gave a new impulse to the worship of the Virgin. 
The Hussite wars, and the sacrilegious indignity with which her sacred 
images h.ad been treated in the north, filled her orthodox votaries of the south 
of Europe with a consternation and horror like that excited by the Iconoclasts 
of the eighth century, and were followed by a similar reaction. The Church 
was called upon to assert more strongly than ever its orthodox veneration for 
her, and, as a natural consequence, votive pictures multiplied ; the works of 
the excelling artists of the fifteenth century testify to the zeal of the votaries 
and the kindred spirit in which the painters worked. 

Gerson, a celebrated French priest, and chancellor of the university of 
Paris, distinguished himself in the Council of Constance by the eloquence 
with which he pleaded for the Immaculate Conception, and the enthusiasm 
with which he preached in favour of instituting a festival in honour of this 
mystery, as well as another in honour of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin. 
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Iq both he was unsuccessful during his lifetime ; but for both eventually his 
writings prepared the way. He also composed a Latin poem of three thousand 
lines in praise of Joseph, which was among the first works published after the 
invention of printing. Together with St. Joseph, the parents of the Virgin, 
St. Anna more particularly, became objects of popular veneration, and all were 
at length exalted to the rank of patron saints, by having festivals instituted 
in their honour. It is towards the end of the fifteenth century, or rather a 
little later, that we first meet with that charming domestic group, called the 
‘ Holy Family,’ afterwards so popular, so widely diffused, and treated with 
such an infinite variety. 

Towards the end of this century sprung up a new influence — the revival of 
classical learning, a passionate enthusiasm for the poetry and mythology of 
the Greeks, and a taste for the remains of antique Art. This influence on the 
representations of the Virgin, as far as it was merely external, was good. 
An added dignity and grace, a more free and correct drawing, a truer feeling 
for harmony of proportion and aU that constitutes elegance, were gradually 
infused into the forms and attitude.s. But dangerous became the craving for 
mere beauty — dangerous the study of the classical and heathen literature. 
This was the commencement of that thoroughly pagan taste which in the 
following century demoralised Christian Art. There was now an attempt 
at varj’ing the arrangement of the sacred groups which led to irreverence, 
or at best to a sort of superficial mannered grandeur ; and from thb period 
we date the first introduction of the portrait Virgins. An early, and most 
scandalous, example remains to us in one of the frescoes in the Vatican, which 
represents Giulia Farnese in the character of the Madonna, and Pope Alex- 
ander VI. (the infamous Borgia) kneeling at her feet in the character of a 
votary. Under the influence of the Medici the churches of Florence were 
filled with pictures of the Virgin, in which the only thing aimed at was an 
alluring and even meretricious beauty. Savonarola thundered from his pulpit 
in the garden of San Marco against these impieties. He exclaimed against the 
profaneness of those who represented the meek mother of Christ in gorgeous 
apparel, with head unveiled, and under the, features of women too well and 
publicly known. He emphatically declared that if the painters knew as well 
as he did the influence of such pictures in perverting simple minds, they 
would hold their own works in horror and detestation. Savonarola yielded 
to none in orthodox reverence for the Madonna ; but he desired that she 
should be represented in an orthodox manner. He perished at the stake, but 
not till after he had made a bonfire in the Piazza at Florence of the offensive 
effigies; he perished — persecuted to death by the Borgia family. But his 
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influence on the greatest Florentine artists of his time is apparent in the 
Virgins of Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, and Fra Bartolomeo, all of whom had 
been his friends, admirers, and disciples : and all, diflering from each other, 
were alike in this, that, whether it be the dignified severity of Botticelli, or 
the chaste simplicity of Lorenzo di Chedi, or the noble tenderness of Fra 
Bartolomeo, we feel that each of them had aimed to portray worthily the 
sacred character of the Mother of the Redeemer. And to these, as I think, 
we might add Raphael himself, who visited Florence but a short time after 
the horrible execution of Savonarola, and must have learned through his 
friend Bartolomeo to mourn the fate and revere the memory of that remark- 
able man, whom he placed afterwards in the grand fresco of the ‘ Theologia,’ 
among the doctors and teachers of the Church.' Of the numerous Virgins 
painted by Raphael in after times, not one is supposed to have been a portrait : 
he says himself, in a letter to Count Castiglione, that he painted from an idea 
in his own mind, ‘ mi servo d’ una certa idea che mi viene in mente ; ’ while in 
the contemporary works of Andrea del Sarto, we have the features of his hand- 
some but vulgar wife in eveiy Madonna he painted.’ 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the constellation of living genius 
in every department of Art, the riches of the Church, the luxurious habits and 
classical studies of the churchmen, the decline of religious conviction, and the 
ascendency of religious controversy, had combined to multiply church pic- 
tures, particularly those of a large and decorative character. But, instead 
of the reign of faith, we had now the reign of taste. There was an absolute 
passion for picturesque grouping ; and, as the assembled figures were to be 
as varied as possible in action and attitude, the artistic treatment, in order 
to prevent the lines of form and the colours of the draperies from interfering 
with each other, required great skill and profound study : some of these scenic 
groups have become, in the hands of great painters, such as Titian, Paul 
Verone.se, and Annibal Caracci, so magnificent, that we are inclined to forgive 
their splendid errors. The influence of Sanazzaro, and of his famous Latin 
poem on the Nativity (‘ De Pariu Viiyinu ’), on the artists of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and on the choice and treatment of the subjects per- 
taining to the Madonna, can hardly be calculated ; it was like that of Dante 
in the fourteenth century, but in its nature and result how diflferent ! The 
grand materialism of Michael Angelo is supposed to have been allied to the 

' Rome, Vatican. 

’ The tendency to portraiture, in early Florentine and German Art, is obeervable from 
an early period. The historical eacred subject* of Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, and Van Eyck, 
are crowded with portrait* of living personage*. Their introduction into devotional sub- 
ject*, in the character of sacred persons, i* for lees excusable. 
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genius of Dante ; but would Dante have acknowledged the group of the Holy- 
Family in the Florentine Gallery, to ray feeling, one of the most profane and 
offensive of the so-called rditjioiu pictures, in conception and execution, which 
ever proceeded from the mind or hand of a great painter f No doubt some of 
the sculptural Virgins of Michael Angelo are magnificent and stately in 
attitude and expression, but too austere and mannered as religious conceptions: 
nor can we wonder if the predilection for the treatment of mere form led his 
followers and imitators into every species of exaggeration and affectation. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, the some artist who painted a Leda, 
or a Psyche, or a Venus one day, painted for the same patron a Virgin of 
Mercy, or a ‘ Mater Purissima ’ on the morrow. Here, the votary told his 
beads, and recited his Aves, before the blessed Mother of the Redeemer ; 
there, she was invoked in the purest Latin by titles which the classical 
mythology had far otherwise consecrated. I know nothing more disgusting 
in Art than the long-limbed, studied, inflated Madonnas, looking grand with 
all their might, of this period ; luckily they have fallen into such disrepute 
that we seldom see them. The ‘ Madonna dell’ lungo Collo’ of Parmigiano 
might bo cited as a favourable exain]>le of this mistaken and wholly artiflchd 
grace.* 

But in the midst of these paganised and degenerate influences, the reform 
in the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church was preparing a revolution 
in religious Art. The Council of Trent had severely denounced the impro- 
priety of certain pictures admitted into churches : at the same time, in the 
conflict of creeds which now divided Christendom, the agencies of Art could 
not safely be neglected by that Church which had used them with such signal 
success. Spiritual Art was indeed no more. It was dead : it could never be 
revived without a return to those modes of thought and belief which had at 
first inspired it. Instead of religious Art, appeared what I must call theolo- 
gical Art. Among the events of this age, which had great influence on the 
worship and the representations of the Madonna, I must place the battle of 
Lepanto, in 1571, in which the combined fleets of Christendom, led by Don 
Juan of Austria, achieved a memorable victory over the Turks. This victory 
was attributed by Pope Pius V. to the especial interposition of the Blessed 
Virgin. A new invocation was now added to her Litany, under the title of 
Auxilium Chrutianorum / a new festival, that of the Rosary, was now added 
to those already held in her honour ; and all the artistic genius which existed 
in Italy, and all the piety of orthodox Christendom, were now laid under 
contribution to encase in marble sculpture, to enrich with countless offerings, 

* Florence, Pitti PaL 

e 
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that miraculous house, which the angels had borne over land and sea, and set 
down at Loretto ; and that miraculous, bejewelled, and brocaded Madonna, 
enshrined within it. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Caracci school gave a new 
impetus to religious, or rather, as it had been styled in contradistinction, 
sacerdotal or theological Art. If these great painters had been remarkable 
merely for the application of new artistic metho<Ls, for the success with which 
they combined the aims of various schools — 

I)i Michel Angiol la terribil via 

E '1 vero natural di Tiziano, 

the study of the antique with the observation of real life — their works 
undoubtedly would never have taken such a hold on the minds of their 
contemporaries, nor kept it so long. Everything to live mu.st have an 
infusion of truth within it, and this ‘patch- 
work ideal,’ os it h.as been well styled, 
was held together by such a principle. 

The founders of the Caracci school, and 
their immediate followers, felt the influ- 
ences of the time, and worked them out. 

They were devout believers in their Church, 
and most sincere worshippers of the Ma- 
donna. Guido, in particular, was so dis- 
tinguished by his passionate enthusiasm for 
her, that he was supposed to have been 
favoured by a particular vision, which 
enabled him more worthily to represent her 
divine beauty. 

It is curious that, band in hand with this 
development of taste and feeling in the 
appreciation of natural sentiment and 
beauty, and this tendency to realism, we 
find the associations of a peculiar and specific sanctity remaining with the 
old Byzantine type. This arose from the fact, always to be borne in mind, 
that the most ancient artistic figure of the JIadonna was a purely theological 
symbol : apparently the moral typo was too nearly allied to the human 
and the real to satisfy faith. It is the ugly, dark-coloured, ancient Greek 
Madonnas, such as this, which had all along the credit of being miraculous ; 
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and ‘to this day,’ says Kugler, ‘the Neapolitan lemonade-seller will allow 
no other than a formal Greek Madonna, with olive-green complexion 
and veiled head, to be set up in his booth. It is the same in Kussia. Such 
pictures, in which there is no attempt at representation, real or ideal, and 
which merely have a sort of imaginary sanctity and power, are not so 
much idols as they are mere Fetits/i^s. The most lovely Madonna by 
llajihael or Titian would not have the same effect. Guido, who himself 
p.ainted lovely Virgin.s, went every Saturday to pray before the little black 
Madonna della Gnardia, and, as we are assured, held this old Eastern relic 
in devout veneration.’ 

In the juctures of the Madonna, produced by the most eminent painters of 
the seventeenth century, is embodied the theology of the time. The Virgin 
Mary is not, like the M.adonna di San Sisto, ‘ a single projection of the artist’s 
mind,’ but, .as far as ho could jiut his studies together, she is ‘a compound of 
every creature’s best,’ sometimes majestic, sometimes graceful, often full of 
sentiment, elegance, and refinement, but w.anting wholly in the spiritual 
element. If the ^Madonna did really sit to Guido in person,* we fancy she 
must h,ave reve.aled her loveliness, but veiled her divinity. 

Without doubt the finest Madonnas of the seventeenth century are those 
produced by the Spanish school ; not because they more realise our spiritual 
conception of the Virgin — quite the contrary ; for here the expreasion of life 
through sensation and emotion prevails over abstract mind, grandeur, and 
grace — but because the intensely human and sympathetic character given to 
the M.adonna appeals most strongly to our human nature. The appeal is to 
the faith through the feelings, rather than through the im.agination. Morales 
and Ribera excelled in the Mater Dolorosa ; and who has surpassed Murillo 
in the tender exultjition of m.aternity There Is a freshness and a depth of 
feeling in the best Madonnas of the late Spanish school, which puts to shame 
the mannerism of the Itali.ans, and the naturalism of the Flemish painters of 
the wime period ; and this because the .Spaniards were intense and enthusiastic 
believers, not mere thinkers, in Art .as in religion. 

As in the sixth century, the favourite dogma of the time (the union of the 
divine and human nature in Chri.st, and the dignity of Mary as parent of 
both) had been embodied in the group of the Virgin and Child, so now, in the 
seventeenth, the doctrine of the eternal sanctification and predestination of 
Mary was, after a long controversy, triumphant, and took form in the 

' See M.alvasia, ‘ Felsina Pittrice.’ 

* .See in the Hamlljmik to the Private Giilleries of Art eorae remarks on the tendencies 
of the Spanish School, p. 172. 
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Immaculate Conception ; ’ that beautiful subject in which Guido and Murillo 
excelled, and which became the darling theme of the later schools of Art. It 
is worthy of remark, that while in the sixth century, and for a thousand years 
afterwards, the Virgin, in all devotional subjects, was associated in some 
visible manner with her divine Son, in this she appears without the Infant in 
her arms. The maternal character is set aside, and she stands alone, absolute 
in herself, and complete in her own perfections. This is a very signiheant charac- 
teristic of the prevalent theology of the time. 

I forbear to say much of the productions of a school of Art which sprang up 
simultaneously with that of the Caracci, and in the end overpowered its 
higher aspirations. The HaturalUti, as they were called, imitated nature 
without selection, and produced some charming painters. But their religious 
pictures are almost all intolerable, and their Madonnas arc almost all 
(lurtraits. Kubens and Albano painted their wives ; Allori and Van Dyck their 
mistresses ; Domenichino his daughter. Salvator Rosa, in his Satires, exclaims 
against this general profaneness in terms not less strong than those of 
Savonarola in his Sermons ; but the corruption was by this time beyond the 
reach of cure ; the sin could neither be j)reached nor chided away. Striking 
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effects of light and shade, peculiar attitudes, scenic groups, the perpetual and 
dramatic introduction of legendary scenes and personages, of visions and 
miracles of the Madonna vouchsafed to her votaries, characterise the produc- 
tions of the seventeenth century. As ‘ they who are whole need not a 
physician, but they who are sick,’ so in proportion to the decline of faith 
were the excitements to faith, or rather to credulity : just in proportion as 
men were less inclined to believe were the wonders multiplied which they were 
called on to believe. 

I have not spoken of the influence of Jesuitism on Art This Order kept 
alive that devotion for the Madonna which their great founder Loyola had so 
ardently professed when he chose for the ‘ Lady ’ of his thoughts, ‘ no princess, 
no duchess, but one far greater, more peerless.’ The learning of the Jesuits 
supplied some themes not hitherto in use, principally of a fanciful and allegorical 
kind, and never had the meek Mary been so decked out with earthly ornament 
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as in their church pictures. If the sanctification of simplicity, gcntlenes-s, 
maternal lore, and heroic fortitude, were calculated to elevate the popular 
mind, the sanctification of mere glitter and ornament, embroidered robes, 
and jewelled crowns, must have tended to degrade it. It is surely an un- 
worthy and a foolish excuse that, in thus desecrating with the vainest and 
most vulgar finery the beautiful ideal of the Virgin, an appeal was made 
to the awe and admiration of vulgar and ignorant minds ; for this is precisely 
what, in all religious imagery, should be avoided. As, however, this sacrilegious 
millinery docs not come within the province of the Fine Arts, I may pass it over 
hero. 

Among the Je.suit prints of the seventeenth century, I remember one which 
represents the Virgin and Child in the centre, and around arc the most famous 
heretics of all ages, lying prostrate, or hanging by the neck. Julian the 
Apostate ; Leo the Isaurian; his son, Constantine Capronymus ; Arius ; Nes- 
torius ; Manicheus ; Luther; Calvin — very characteristic of the age of contro- 
versy which had succeeded to the age of faith, when, instead of solemn saints 
and grateful votaries, we have dead or dying heretics surrounding the Mother of 
Mercy ! 



After this rapid sketch of the influences which modified in a general way 
the pictures of the Madonna, we may array before us and learn to compare, 
the types which distingui.shed in a more particular maimer the separate 
schools, caught from some more local or individual impulses. Thus we have 
the stern, awful quietude of the old Mosaics ; the hard lifelessne.ss of the dege- 
nerate Greek ; the pensive sentiment of the Siena, and stately elegance of the 
Florentine Madonn.os ; the intellectual Milanese, with their large foreheads and 
thoughtful eyes ; tlie tender, refined my.sticism of the Umbrian ; the sumptuous 
loveliness of the Venetian; the quaint, characteristic simplicity of the early 
German, so stamped with their nationality, that I never looked round me in a 
roomful of German girls without thinking of Albert Diirer's Virgins ; the intense 
life-like feeling of the Spanish ; the prosaic, portrait-like nature of the Flemish 
schools ; and so on. But here an obvious question suggests itself. In the midst 
of all this diversity, these ever-changing influences, was there no characteristic 
tyi>e universally accepted, suggested by cominou religious associations, if not 
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defined by ecclesiastical authority, to which the artist was bound to conform? 
How is it that the impersonation of the Virgin fluctuated, not only with the 
fluctuating tendencies of successive ages, but even with the caprices of the 
indivhlual artists. 

Tliis leads us back to reconsider the sources from which the artist drew his 
inspiration. 

The legend which represents St. Luke the Evangelist as a painter appears 
to be of Eastern origin, and quite unknown in Western Europe before the first 
crusade. It crept in then, and was accepted with many other oriental supersti- 
tions and traditions. It may have originated in the real existence of a Greek 
painter named Luca — a saint, too, he may have been ; for the Greeks have a 
whole calendar of canonised artists — painters, poets, and musicians ; and this 
Greek San Luca may have been a painter of those Madonnas imported from the 
aleiiers of Mount Athos into the West by merchants and pilgrims ; and the West, 
which knew but of one St. Luke, may have easily confounded the painter and 
the evangelist. 

But we must also remember, that St. Luke the Evangelist was early re- 
garded as the great authority with respect to the few Scripture particulars 
relating to the character and life of Mary ; so that, in the figurative sense, he 
may be said to have painted that portrait of her which h.os been sitice 
received as tlie perfect typo of womanhood : — 1. Her noble, trustful humility, 
when she receives the salutation of the angel ; ‘ the complete and feminine 
surrender of her whole being to the higher holier will — ‘ Be it unto mo 
according to thy word.’ 2. Then, the decision and prudence of character 
shown in her visit to Elizabeth, her elder relative ; her journey in haste 
over the hills to consult with her cousin, which journey it is otherwise 
difficult to accord with the oriental customs of the time, unless Mary, 
young as she was, had possessed unusual promptitude and energy of dis- 
jmsition.’ 3. The proof of her intellectual power in the beautiful hymn she 
has left us, ‘ Mi/ tout doth magnify the Lord.' ’ The commentators are not 
agreed as to whether this effusion was poured forth by immediate inspiration, 
or composed and written down, because the same words, ‘and Mary said,’ 
may be interpreted in either sense ; but we can no more doubt her being 
the authoress, than we can doubt of any other particulars recorded in 
the same Gospel : it proves that she must have been, for her time and 
country, most rarely gifted in mind, and deeply read in the Scriptures. 
4. She was of a contemplative, reflecting, rather silent disposition. ‘ She 
kept all these sayings, and pondered them in her heart.’* She made 

' Luke L 38. ’ Luke L 39, 4U. * Luke i. 40. * Luke U. 51. 
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no boast of that wondrous and most blessed destiny to which she was 
called; she thought upon it in silence. It is inferred that ns many of 
these sayings and events could be known to herself alone, St. Luke the 
Evangelist could have learned them only from her own lips. h. Nest, 
her tnily maternal devotion to her divine Son, whom she attended humbly 
through his whole ministry ; * 6, and lastly, the sublime fortitude and 
faith with which she followed her Son to the death scene, stood beside 
the cross till all was finished, and then went home, and lived; ’ for she was 
to be to us an example of .all that a woman could endure, as well as all that 
a woman could be and act out in her earthly life.’ Such was the character 
of Mary ; such the portrait really painted by St. Luke, and, as it seems 
to me, these scattered, artless, unintentional notices of conduct and character 
converge into the most perfect moral type of the intellectual, tender, simple, 
and heroic woman that ever was placed before us for our edification and 
example. 

But in the Church traditions and enactments, another character was, from 
the fifth century, assigned to her, out of which grew the theological type, very 
beautiful and exalted, but absorbing to a great degree the scriptural and moral 
type, and substituting for the merely human attributes others borrowed from 
her relation to the great scheme of redemption ; for it was contended that, as 
the mother of The Divine, she could not bo herself less than divine; consequently 
above the angels, and first of all created beings. According to the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, her tender woman's wisdom became supernatural 
gifts ; the beautiful humility was changed into a knowledge of her own pre- 
destined glory ; and, being raised bodily into immortality, and placed beside 
her Son, in all ‘ the sacred splendour of beneficence,’ she came to be regarded 
as our intercessor before that divine Son, who could refuse nothing to his Mother. 
The relative position of the ilother and Son being spiritual and indestructible 
was continued in heaven ; and thus step by step the woman was transmuted 
into the divinity. 

But like her Son, ^lary had walked in human form upon earth, and in 

' Milton phiccs in tbo mouth of our Saviour, an allusion to the influence of his Mother in 
early life : — 

These growing thoughts my mother soon perceiving 
By wonls at times cast forth, inly rejoiced, 

And said to me apart, ‘ High arc thy thoughts, 

O Son ; but noiirish them, and let them soar 
To what height e.icred virtue and true worth 
Con raise them, though above example high. ' 

’ I.uke xxiii. ’ John xix. 2H. 
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form must have resembled her Sou ; for, as it is argued, Christ had no earthly 
father, therefore could only have derived his human lineaments from his 
mother. All the old legends assume that the resemblance between the Sou and 
the Mother must have been perfect. Dante alludes to this belief : — 

Riguarda ormai nella faecia cU’ a Christo 

I’iii s' assomiglia. 

Now raise thy view 

Uuto tlic visage most rescinhliug Christ. 

The accepted type of the head of Christ was to bo taken as a model in its 
mild, intellectual majesty, for that of the Virgin-mother, as far as difference of 
sex would allow. 

In the ecclcsiastic.-il history of Nicephonis Callixtus, he has inserted a 
description of the person of JIary, which he declares to have been given by 
Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth century, and by him derived from a 
more ancient source. It must be confessed, that the type of person here 
assigned to the Virgin is more energetic for a woman than that which has been 
assigned to our Saviour as a man. ‘ She was of middle stature ; her face 
oval ; her eyes brilliant, and of an olive tint ; her eyebrows arched and black ; 
her hair was of a pale brown ; her complexion fair as wheat. She spoke little, 
but she spoke freely and affably ; she was not troubled in her speech, but 
grave, courteous, tranquil. Her dress was without ornament, and in her 
deportment was nothing lax or feeble.’ To this ancient description of her 
person and manners, we are to add the scriptural and popular portrait of her 
mind ; the gentleness, the purity, the intellect, power, and fortitude ; the 
gifts of the poetess and prophetess ; the humility in which she exceeded .all 
womankind. Lastly, we are to engraft on these personal and moral qu.alities 
the theological attributes which the Church, from early times, had assigned 
to her, the su[)ernatural endowments which lifted her above angels and men : 
— all these were to be combined into one glorious type of perfection. Where 
shall we seek this highest, holiest impersonation 1 Where has it been attained, 
or even approached ? Not, certainly, in the mere woman, nor yet in the mere 
idol ; not in those lovely creations which awaken a sympathetic throb of 
tenderness ; nor in those stern, motionless types, which embody a dogma ; not 
in the chassic features of marble goddesses, borrowed as models ; nor in the 
painted images which stare upon us from tawdry altars in flaxen wigs and 
embroidered petticoats. But where ? 

Of course we each form to ourselves some notion of what we require ; and 
these requirements will be os diverse as our natures and our habits of thought 

f 
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For myself, I have seen my own ideal once, and only once, attained : there 
where Raphael — inspired if ever a painter was inspired — projected on the space 
before him that wonderful creation which we styled the Madonna di San 
Sixto ; ‘ for there she stands — the transfigured woman, at once completely human 
and completely divine, an abstraction of power, purity, and love, poised on the 
empurpled air, and requiring no other support ; looking out, with her melan- 
choly, loving mouth, her slightly dilated, sibylline eyes, quite through the 
universe, to the end and consummation of all things ; — sad, as if she beheld 
afar off the visionary sword that was to reach her heart through Him, now 
resting as enthroned on that heart ; yet already exalted through the homage 
of the redeemed generations who were to salute her as Blessed. Six times 
have I visited the city made glorious by the possession of this treasure, and as 
often, when again at a distance, with recollections disturbed by feeble copies 
and prints, I have begun to think, ‘ Is it so indeed ? is she indeed so divine 1 
or does not rather the imagination encircle her with a halo of religion and 
|>oetry, and lend a grace which is not really there;’ and as often, when 
returned, I have stood before it and confessed that there is more in that form 
and face than I had ever yet conceived. I cannot here talk the language of 
critics, and speak of this picture merely as a picture, for to me it was a 
revelation. In the same gallery is the lovely Madonna of the Meyer family ; 
inexpressibly touching and perfect in its way, but conveying only one of 
the attributes of !Mary, her benign pity ; while the Madonna di San Sisto 
is an abstract of all.* 

The poets are ever the best commentators on the painters. I have already 
given from the great ‘ Singers of high poems ’ in the fourteenth century their 
exposition of the theological type of the Madonna. Now, in some striking 
jiassages of our modem poets, we may find a most beautiful commentary on 
what I have tenned the moral type. 

The first is from Wordsworth, and may be recited before the Madonna di 
San Sisto : — 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied ! 

Woman ! above all women glorified ; 

Our tainted nature’s solitary bo.ast ; 



' Dresden OaL 

’ Expression is the great and characteristic excellence of Raphael, more especially in 
his Ma>lonnas. It is precisely this which all copies and engravings render at best most 
im|>erfectly : and in point of expression the most successful engraving of the Madonna di 
San Sisto is certainly that of Steinlo. 
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Purer than foiim on central ocean toet ; 

Brighter than eaatern aides at daybreak strewn 
With fancied ruses, than the unblemish'd moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 

Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some I ween. 

Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend. 

As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mix'd and reconcil'd in thee. 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity. 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 

The next, from Shelley, reads like a hymn in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception : — 

Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to bo human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 
All that is insui>portable in thee 
• Of light, and love, and immortality ! 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal curse ! 

Veil'd Glory of this lampless Universe ! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds ! Thou living Form 
Among the Dead ! Thou Star above the storm 1 
Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terror ! 

Thou Harmony of Nature’s Art ! Thou Mirror 
In whom, as in the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on ! 



See where she stands ! a mortal shape endued 
With love, and life, and light, and deity; 

The motion which may change but cannot die ; 

An image of some bright eternity ; 

A shatlow of some golden dream ; a splendour 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless. 

I do not know whether intentionally or not, but we have here assembled some 
of the favourite symbols of the Virgin — the moon, the star, the ‘ lerribUis ut 
castrorum acies ’ (Cant. vi. 1 0), and the mirror. 

The third is a passage from llobert Browning, which appears to me to sum 
up the moral ideal : — 



There is a vision in the he.art of each. 

Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and paiu, and knowledge of their cure ; 
And these embodied in a woman’s form 
That best transmits them pure ,as first received 
From Qod above her to mankind below ! 
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II. Symbols and Attribute.s of tuf. Virgin. 

That which the genius of the grcate.st of painters only once expressed, we 
must not look to find in his predecessors, who saw only ])artial glimpses of 
the union of the divine and human in the feminine form ; still less in his 
degenerate successors, who never beheld it at all. 

The difficulty of fully expressing this complex ideal, and the allegorical 
spirit of the time, first suggested the expedient of placing round the figure of 
the glorified Virgin certain accessory symbols, which should assist the artist 
to express, and the observer to comprehend, what seemed beyond the power 
of Art to portray ; — a language of metaphor then understood, and which we 
also must understand if wo would seize the complete theological idea intended 
to be conveyed. 

I shall begin with those symbols which are borrowed from the Litanies of 
the Virgin, and from certain texts of the Canticles, in all ages of the Church 
applied to her : symbols which, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, fre- 
quently accompany those representations which set forth her Glorification or 
Predestination ; and, in the seventeenth, are introduced into the ‘ Immaculate 
(Conception.’ 

1. The Sun and the Moon. — ‘ Electa ut Sol, pulchra nt Luna,’ is one of 
the texts of the Canticles apjilied to Mary ; and also in a pas.sage of the 
Kevelation, ‘A teoman clothed iriUi the tun, having the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of twelve stars.’ Hence the radiance of the sun 
above her head, and the crescent moon beneath her feet. From inevitable 
association the crescent moon suggests the idea of her periwtual chastity ; but 
in this sense it would be a pagan rather than a Christian attribute. 

2. The Star. — This attribute, often embroidered in front of the veil of the 
Virgin, or on the right shoulder of her blue mantle, has become almost as a 
badge from which several well-known pictures derive their title, ‘ La iladonn.a 
della Stella.' It is, in the first place, an attribute alluding to the most beautiful 
and expressive of her many titles : — ‘Stella Maris’ Star of the Sea,' which is 
one interjirctation of her Jewish name, Miriam; but she is also ‘ Stella Jacobi,' 
the Star of Jacob; ‘Stella Matutina,’ the ilorning Star; Stella non Erraiica,’ 
the Fixed Star. Vhen, in.stead of the single star on her veil or mantle, she 
has the crown of tsvelve stars, the allusion is to the text of the Apocalypse 

* Ave Maris Stella 
Dei Mater Alma! &c. 
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already quoted, and the number of stars is in allusion to the number of the 
Apostles.* 

3. The Lily. — ‘/ am the rout of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys' (Cant, 
ii. 1, 2.) As the general emblem of purity, the lily is introduced into the 
Annunciation, where it ought to be without stamens : and in the enthroned 
Madonnas it is frequently placed in the hands of attendant angels, more 
particularly in the Florentine Jfadonnas ; the lily, as the emblem of their 
patroness, being chosen by the citizens as the do’ice of the city. For the 
same reason it became that of the French monarchy. Thorns are some, 
times interlaced with the lily, to express the ‘ Lilium inter Sjdnas.’ (Cant, 
ii. 2.) 

4. The Rose. — She is the rose of Sharon, as well as the lily of the valley ; 
and as an emblem of love and beauty, the rose is especially dedicated to her. 
The plantation or garden of roses® is often introduced ; sometimes it forms the 
background of the picture. There is a most beautiful example in a Madonna 
by Cesare di Sesto;* and another, ‘the Madonna of the Rose Bush,’ by Martin 
Schben.* 

5. The Enclosed 0.\rden (Ilortus conelnsiis) is an image borrowed, like 
many others, from the Song of Solomon. (Cant. iv. 12.) I h.ave seen this 
enclosed garden very significantly placed in the background of the Annuncia- 
tion, and in pictures of the Immaculate Conception. Sometimes the enclosure 
is formed of a treillage or hedge of roses, os in a beautiful Virgin by Francia.* 
Sometimes it is merely formed of stakes or p.alisades, as in some of the prinls 
by Albert Diirer. 

The Well always full ; the Fountain for ever scaled ; the Tower of 
David ; the Temple of Solomon ; the City of David {Civitas sancta), (Cant, 
iv. 4, 12, 15); all these arc attributes borrowed from the Canticles, and are 
introduced into pictures and stained glass. 

6. The PoKTA Clausa, the Closed Gate, is another metaphor, taken from the 
jirophecy of Ezekiel (xliv. 4). 

7. The Cedar of Lebanon {Cedims ezaltata, ‘ exalted as a cedar in Lebanon’), 
because of its height, its incorniptible subst.ance, its perfume, and the healing 
virtues attributed to it in the East, expresses the greatness, the beauty, the 
goodness of JIary. 



I ‘ In capite, inqnit, ejus corona stellarum duodeclm ; qnidni corunent sidera quam sol 
vestiti’ — St. Bernard. 

* Quasi pinntatio rosa> in Jericho. ® Milan, Brera. * Cathedral, Colmar. 

‘ Munich Gal.: another by Antonio da Negroponte in the San Francesco della Vigna at 
Venice, is also an instance of this significant background. 
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The victorious Palm, the Plantain ‘far spreading,’ and the Cypress pointing 
to heaven, are also emblems of the Virgin. 

The Olivb, as a sign of peace, hope, and abundance, is also a fitting emblem 
of the graces of Mary.* 

8. The Stem of Jesse,’ figured as a green branch entwined with flowers, is 
also very significant. 

9. The Mirror {S/Jeculu sine maeuld) is a metaphor borrowed from the Book 
of Wisdom (vii. 25). We meet with it in some of the late pictures of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

10. The Sealed Book is also a sjnnbol often placed in the hands of the 
Virgin in a mystical Annunciation, and sufficiently significant The allusion 
is to the text, ‘ In that book were all my members written ; ’ and also 
to the text in Isaiah (xxii. 11, 12), in which he describes the vision of 
the book that was sealed, and could be read neither by the learned nor the 
unlearned. 

11. ‘The Bush which burned and was not consumed,’ is introduced, with a 
mystical significance, into an Annunciation by Titian. 

Besides these symbols, which have a mystic and sacred significance, and are 
applicable to the Virgin only, certain attributes and accessories are introduced 
into pictures of the Madonna and Child, which are capable of a more general 
interpretation. 

1. The Globe, as the emblem of sovereignty, was very early placed in the 
hand of the divine Child. When the globe is under the feet of the Madonna and 
encircled by a serjient, as in some later pictures, it figures our lledemption ; her 
triumph over a fallen world — fallen through sin. 

2. ITie Serpe.nt is the general emblem of Sin or Satan ; but under the feet of 
the Virgin it has a peculiar significance. She has generally her foot on the 
head of the reptile. ‘ She shall bruise thy head,’ as it is interpreted in the 
Roman Catholic Clinrch.’ 

3. The Apple, which of all the attributes is the most common, signifies the 
fall of man, which made Redemption necessary. It is sometimes placed in the 
hands of the Child ; but when m the hand of the Mother, she is then designated 
as the second Eve.* 

4. The Pomegranate, with the seeds displayed, was the ancient emblem of 
hope, and more particularly of religious hope. It is often placed in the hands of 
the Child, who sometimes presents it to his Mother. 

* Quasi oUra specioaa in campis. ’ Isa. xi. 1. 

* Ipsa conteret caput tui. * Mora per Evam : vita per Mariam. 
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Other fruits and flowers, alway.s beautiful accessories, are frequently in- 
troduced, according to the taste of the artist. But fruits in a general sense 
signified ‘the fruits of the Spirit — joy, peace, love;’ and flowers were 
consecrated to the Virgin : hence we yet see them placed before her as 
offerings. 

5. Ears op Wheat in the hand of the Infant (as in a lovely little ila- 
donna by Ludovico Caracci) ‘ figured the bread in the Eucharist, and Grapes 
the wine. 

6. The Book. — In the hand of the Infant Christ, the book is the Gospel in 
a general sense, or it is the Book of Wisdom. In the hand of the Madonna, 
it may have one of two meanings. When open, or when she has her finger 
between the leave,s, or when the Child is turning over the pages, then it is 
the Book of Wisdom, and is always supposed to be open at the seventh 
chapter. When the book is clasped or sealed, it is a mystical symbol of the 
Virgin herself, as I have already explained. 

7. The Dove, as the received emblem of the Holy Spirit, is properly 
placed above, as hovering over the Virgin. Tlicre is an exception to this rule 
in a very interesting picture in the Louvre, where the Holy Dove (with the 
nimhut) is jlaced at the feet of the Child.* This is so unusual, and so 
contrary to all the received proprieties of religious Art, that I think the 
nimbut may have been added afterwards. 

The seven doves round the head of the Virgin signify the seven gifts 
of the Spirit. These characterise her as personified Wisdom — the Mater 
Sapienti®.’ 

Doves placed near Mary when she is reading, or at work in the temple 
are expressive of her gentleness and tenderness. 

8. Birds. — The bird in the Egyptian hieroglyphics signified the soul of 
man. In the very ancient pictures there can be no doubt, I think, that the 
bird in the hand of Christ figured the soul, or the spiritual as opposed to 
the material. But, in the later pictures, the original meaning being lost, 
birds became mere ornamental accessories, or playthings. Sometimes it is a 
parrot from the East, sometimes a partridge (the partridge is frequently in 
the Venetian pictures) : sometimes a goldfinch, as in Raphael’s Madonna 
del Cardellino. In a Madonna by Guercino, the Mother holds a bird 
perched on her hand, and the Child, with a most naive infantine expres- 
sion, shrinks back from it.* In a picture by Baroccio, be bolds it up before 

1 Lansdowne Collection. Ther.- was another exactly gimilar in the collection of Mr. 
Rogers. 

’ The Virgin has the air of a gipsy. (Lousto, 515.) * p. p. 134. 

* It was in the collection of Mr Rogers. 
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a cat : • so completely were the original symbolism and all the religious pro- 
prieties of Art at this time set aside. 

Other animals are occasionally introduced. Extremely ofiFensive are the 
apes when admitted into devotional pictures. We have associations with 
the animal as a mockery of the human, which render it a very disagree- 
able accessory. It appears that, in the sixteenth century, it became the 
fashion to keep apes as |>ets, and every reatler of Vasari will remember 
the frequent mention of these anim.als as pets and favourites of the artists. 
Thus only can I account for the introduction of the ape, particularly in the 
Ferrare.se pictures. Bassano’s dog, Baroccio’s cat, are often introduced. 
In a famous picture by Titian, ‘ La Vierge au Lapin,’ we have the rabbit.’ 
The introduction of these and other animals marks the declme of religious 
Art. 

Certain women of the Old Testament are regarded as especial types of the 
Virgin. 

Eve. Mary is regarded as the second Eve, because through her came 
the promised Redemption. She bruised the head of the Serpent. The 
Tree of Life, the Fall, or Eve holding the Apple, are constantly introduced 
allusively in the Madonna pictures, as ornaments of her throne, or on the 
predella of an altarpiece representing the Annunciation, the Nativity, or the 
Coronation. 

Rachel figures os the ideal of contemplative life. 

Ruth, as the ancestress of David. 

Abishao, as ‘the Virgin who was brought to the King.’ (1 Kings i. 1.) 

Bathsheba, because .she sat upon a throne on the right hand of her Sou. 

Judith and E-sthkr, as having redeemed their people, and brought de- 
liverance to Israel. It is because of their typical character, as emblems of 
the Virgin, that these Jewish heroines so often figure in the religious 
pictures.’ 

In his ‘ Paradiso ’ (c. xxxiL), Dante represents Eve, Rachel, Sara, Ruth, 
Judith, as seated at the feet of the Virgin ilary, beneath her throne in 
heaven ; and next to Rachel, by a refinement of spiritual and poetical gallantry, 
he has placed his Beatrice. 

In the beautiful frescoes of the Church of St. Apollinaris at Rcmagen, 
these Hebrew women stand together in a group below the throne of the 
Virgin. 

> Nat, Oal. 29. ’ Louvre. 

* The artistic treatment of these characters as types of the Virgin will be found in the 
fourth series of ‘ Legendary .Vrt. ’ 
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Of the Prophets and the Sibyls who attend on Christ in his character of 
the Messiah or Uodeeraer, I shall have much to say when describing the 
artistic treatment of the history and character of our Lord. Tliose of the 
I’n>phets who are supposed to refer more particularly to the Incarnation, 
jtropcrly attend on the Virgin and Child ; but in the ancient altarpieccs, 
they are not phiccd within the same frame, nor are they grouped immediately 
round her throne, but fonn the outer accessories, or are treated seiarately as 
symbolical. 

First, JIosES, because he beheld the burning bush, ‘ which burned 
and was not consumed.’ He is generally iu the act of removing his 
sandals. 

Aaron, because his rod blossomed miraculously. 

Gideon, on whose fleece de.scended the dew of heaven, while all was dry 
around. 

Daniel, who beheld the stone which w.as cut out without hands, and be- 
came a great mountain, filling the earth (ch. ii. 4o). 

David, as prophet and ancestor. ‘ Listen, O daughter, and incline thine 
car.’ 

IsAiAB. ‘ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.’ 

Ezekiel. ‘ This gate shall be shut ’ (ch. xliv. 2). 

Certain of these personages, Moses, A.aron, Gideon, Daniel, Ezekiel, are 
not merely accc.S8ories and attendant figures, but in a manner attributes, as 
expressing the character of the Virgin. Thus, in many instances, we find 
the prophetical personages altogether omitted, and we have simply the 
attribute figuring the prophecy itself, the burning bush, the rod, the dewy 
fleece, <tc. 

The Sibyls are sometimes introduced alternately with the Prophets. 
In general, if there be only two, they are the Tiburtina, who showed 
the vision to Augustus, and the Cumean Sibyl, who foretold the birth 
of our Saviour. The Sibyls were much the fashion iu the classic times 
of the sixteenth century ; Michael Angelo and Raphael have left us consum- 
mate examples. 

But I must repeat that the full consideration of the Prophets and Sibyls as 
accessories belongs to another department of sacred Art, and they will find 
their place there. 

The Evangelists frequently, and sometimes one or more of the Twelve 
Apostles, appear as acce8.sories which assist the theological conception. When 
other figures are introduced, they are generally either the protecting .saints of 
the country or locality, or the Saints of the Religious Order to whom the 
edifice belongs ; or, where the picture or window is an fj:-vo(o, we find the 
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patron Biliuts of the coiifrutcriiity, or of tlie donor or votary who has dedi- 
cated it. 

Angels seated at the feet of the Madonna and playing on musical instru- 
ments, are moat lovely and appropriate accessories, for the choral angels are 
always around her in heaven, and on earth slie is the esjiecial jiatroness 
of music and minstrelsy.' Her delegate Cecilia patronised Mcred music ; 
but all music and musicians, all minstrels, and all who plied the ‘ gaye 
science,’ were under the protection of Mary. When the angels were sing- 
ing from their music books, and others are accompanying them with 
lutes and viols, the song is not always supposed to be the same. In a 
Nativity they sing the ‘ Gloria in excclsis Deo : ’ in a Coronation the ‘ Uegina 
Cocli ; ’ in an enthroned Madonna with votaries, the ‘ Salve Regin.a, Mater 
Misericordiie ! ’ in a pastoral Madonna and Child it may be the ‘ Alma Mater 
Redemptoris.’ 



In all the most ancient devotional effigies (those in the caUcombs and the 
old mosaics) the Virgin appears a-s a m.ajestic woman of mature age. In those 
subjects taken from her history which precede her return from Egypt, and in 
the Holy Families, she should appear .os a young maiden from fifteen to seven- 
teen years old. 

In tlie subjects bikcu from her history which follow the baptism of our Lord, 
she should appear as a matron between forty and fifty, but still of a sweet and 
gracious aspect. \Vheii Michael Angelo was reproached with representing his 
-Mater Dolorosa n\uch too young, he replietl that the perfect virtue and serenity 
of the character of Mary would have preserved her beauty and youthful appear- 
ance long beyond the usual period.’ 

13cc:>usc some of the Greek pictures and carved images had become black 
through extreme age, it wa.s argued by certain devout writers, that the Virgin 
herself must have been of a very dark complexion ; and in favour of this idea 
they quoted this text from the Canticles, ‘I am black, but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem.’ But others say that her complexion hud become 
black only during her sojourn in Egj’pt. At all events, though the hlackiies.s 
of these antique images was supposed to enhance their sanctity, it has never 
been imiUted in the Fine Arts, and it is quite contrary to the description of 
Nicephorus, which is the most ancient authority, and that which is followed 
in the Greek school. 

I Tlic picture by Lo Si«igna, lately added to our National Gallery, is a beautiful 
example. 

* Tbe group in St. reter's, Uoine. 
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The proper dress of the Virgin is a close red tunic, with long sleeves;" and 
over this a blue robe or mantle. In the early pictures, the colours are pale 
and delicate. Her head ought to be veiled. The fathers of the primeval 
Church, particularly Tertullian, attach great importance to the decent veil 
■worn by Christian maidens ; and in all the early pictures the Virgin is 
veiled. The enthroned Virgin, unveiled, with long tresses flilling down 
on either side, was an innovation introduced about the end of the fifteenth 
century ; commencing, I think, with the Milanese, and thence adopted 
in the German schools and those of Northern Italy. The German Ma- 
donnas of Albert Diirer’s time have often magnificent and luxuriant hair, 
curling in ringlets, or descending to the waist in rich waves, and always 
fair. Dark-h.aired Madonnas appear first in the Spanish and later Italian 
schools. 

In the historical pictures, her dress is very simple ; but in those devotional 
figtires which represent her as Queen of Heaven, she wears a splendid crown, 
.sometimes of jewels intenvoven with lilies and roses. The crown is often the 
sovereign crown of the country in which the picture is placed : thus, in the 
Papal States, she often wears the tri[>lo tiara ; in Austri.a, the imperial 
di.adem. Her blue tunic is richly embroidered with gold and gems, or lined 
with ermine or stuff of various colours, in accord.ance with a text of Scrip- 
ture : ‘ The King’s daughter is all glorious within ; her clothing is of 
wrought gold. She shall Ix) brought unto the King in a vesture of needle- 
work.’ ’ In the Immaculate Concej)tion, atid in the ilssuuiption, her tunic 
should be plain white, or white spangled with golden stars. In the subjects 
relating to the Passion, and .after the Crucifixion, the dress of the Virgin 
should bo violet or grey. These proprieties, however, are not always at- 
tended to. 

In the early pictures which represent her as nursing the Divine Infant (the 
subject called the Virgine LaUante), the utmost care is taken to veil the 
bu.st as much as possible. In the Sp.anish school the most vigilant censorship 
w.as exercised over all sacred pictures, and, with reg.ard to the figures of the 
Virgin, the utmost decorum was required. ‘ What,’ says Pacheco, ‘ can be 
more foreign to the respect which we owe to Our Lady the Virgin, than to 
paint her sitting down with one of her knees placed over the other, and often 
with her s.acrcd feet uncovered and naked 1 Let thanks be given to the Holy 

’ In .1 famous Pictlk by Raphael, engraved by Marc Antonio, the Virgin, standing by the 
dead form of her Son, has tho right arm apparently bare ; in the repetition of the subject 
it is clothed with a full sleeve, tho impropriety being corrected. The first is, however, tho 
most perfect and most precious os a work of Art Harltch, xiv. 34, 35. 

* Ts. xlv. 13. 
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Inqubiitiou, wliicU cuinmuiuls that this liberty should be corrected.’ For 
this reason, perhaps, we seldom sec the feet of the Virgin in Spanish picture.s.' 
Csrducho sjieak.s more particularly on the impropriety of painting the Virgin 
unshod : ‘ since it is manifest that our Lady was in the habit of wearing shoes, 
aa is proved by the much venerated relic of one of them from her divine feet 
at Burgos.’ 

'rhe Child in her arms is always, in the Greek and early j)ictures, clothed in 
a little tunic, generally white. In the fifteenth century he first apjiears partly, 
and then wholly, undraped. Joseph, as the earthly »po*o, wears the saffron- 
coloured mantle over a grey tunic. In the later schools of Art these significant 
colours are often varied, and sometimes wholly dispensed with. 



III. Devotional and Historical llErRESENTATioNs. 

In this volume, as in the former ones, I have adhered to the distinction be- 
tween the devotional and the historical representations. 

I cla.ss as devotional all those which express a dogma merely ; all the 
enthroned Madonnas, alone or surrounded by significant accessories or attend- 
ant saints ; all the Mystical Coronations and Immaculate Conceptions; all the 
Holy Families with saints, and those completely ideal and votive groups, in 
which the appeal is made to the faith and piety of the observer. 1 shall give 
the characteristic details, in particular instances, further on. 

The altarpieces in a Roman Catholic church are always cither strictly 
devotional subjects, or, it may be, historical subjects (such as the Nativity) 
treated in a devotional sense. They are sometimes 
in several pieces or compartments. A Diptych is 
an altarjiiece composed of two divisions or leaves, 
which are united by hinges, and close like a book. 

Portable altarpieces of a small size are generally 
in this form ; and among the must valuable and 
curious remains of eiirly religious Art are the Greek 
and Byzantine Diptychs, sometimes painted, some- 

* Or iu any of the old pictures till the eeventeeuth century. ‘ TiuidU que I)iru cat 
toujoure moutrti pieds nua, lui qui eet deecendu h terre et a prie ootre huuianihi, Marie au 
contraire eat cunstaimiient reprtiaent45e les pieda perdue dane lee plis traluante, nombreux 
et legere, do mi rube virginale ; elle qui eet dlevde au-deeeue de la terre et rapproebee do 
Uieu p.ar ea puret<5. Dieu moDtre par sea pieda nua qu'il a pris le curi* de rbomme ; 
Marie fait compreudro cu lea cachant qu’elle participe de la epiritualiU de Dieu.’ 
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times carved iu ivory.' A Triptycli is an 
altarpieco in three parts ; the two outer 
divisions or wings often closing as shutters 
over the central compartment, — in this 
form. 

On the outside of the shutters or doors 
the Annunciation was generally painted, 
as the mystery which opened the gates of 
salvation ; occasionally, also, the portraits 
of the votaries or donors. 

Complete examples of devotional representation occur in the complex and 
elaborate altarpieces and windows of stained glass, which often comprehend 
a very significant scheme of theology.* I give hero plans of two of these old 
altarpieces, which will assist the reader iu elucidating the meaning of 
others. 




The first is the altarpiece in the llinuccini Chapel in the Church of the Santa 
Croce of Florence. It is necessary to premise that the chapel was founded in 

* Among the ‘ Casts from Ancient Ivory Carvings,’ published by the Aniudel Society, 
will be found gome interesting and illustrative examples, particularly Class 111. Diptych 
b, Class VII. Diptych e and Triptych/, Class IX. Triptych k. 

• Still more important examples occur in the porches and exterior decoration of the old 
Cathedrals, French and English, which h.ave escaped mutilation. These will be found 
explained at length in the Fourth Scries of Sacred and Legendiiry Art. 
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honour of the Virgin and Mary Magdalene ; while the church is dedicated to 
the Holy Cross, and belongs to the Franciscans. 

The compartments are separated by wood-work most richly carved and gilt 
in the Gothic style, with twisted columns, pinnacles, and scrolls. The subjects 
are thus di.stributed. 

A. The Virgin and Child enthroned. She has the sun on her breast, the 
moon under her feet, the twelve stars over her head, and is attended by 
angels bearing the attributes of the cardinal virtues. B. St. John the Baptist. 
C. St. Franci.s. D. St. John Evangelist. E. Afary Magdalene. 1. The 
Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St John. 2, 3, 4, 5. The four Evangelists 
with their books : half length. 6, 7. St Peter and St. Paul : half length. 
8, 0, 10, 11. St. Thomas, St. Philip, St Janies, and St. Andrew : half length. 
P P. The Predella. 12. The Nativity and Adoration of Magi. 13. St 
Francis receives the Stigm.ata. 14. Bapti.sm of Christ. 15. The Vision of St 
John in I Patinos. 16. Mary Magdalene borne up by angels. Between the 
alUir[)iece and the predella runs the inscription in Gothic letters, Ave Dul- 
cissiMA ViKoo Makia, succukre NOBI.S Mater Pia, mccclxxviii. 

The second example is sketched from an altarpiece painted for the sup- 
pressed couveut of Santa Cliiara, at Venice. It is six feet high, and eight feet 







wide, and the ornamental carving in which the subjects are enclosed is par- 
ticularly splendid and elaborate. 

A. Tlie Coronation of the Virgin, treated a.s a religious mystery, with 
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choral angels. 15. The Nativity of otir Lord. C. The Baptism. D. The 
Last Slipper. E. The Betrayal of Clirist. F. The Procession to Calvaiy, in 
which the Virgin is rudely pushed .'iside by the soldiers. G. The Crucifixion, 
as an event : John sustains the Virgin at the foot of the cross. II. The 
Resurrection and the AWt I. Ascension. 1. Il.alf-figure of Christ, 

with tlie hand extended in benediction : in the other hand the Gosi>el. 2. 
David. 3. Isaiah. 4, 5, 6, 7. The four Evangelists standing. 8, 9, 11, 12. 
Scenes from tiie Life of St. Francis and St. Clara. 10. The Descent of tlie 
Holy Ghost. 13. The Last Judgment. 

It is to be regretted that so many of these altarpieces have been broken 
up, and the detached p.orts sold as separate pictures ; so that we may find 
one compartment of an altar in a church at Home, and another hanging 
in a drawing-room in London ; the upper part at Ghent, the lower half 
at Paris ; one wing at Berlin, another at Florence. But where they exist 
as a whole, how solemn, significant, and instructive the arrangement ! It 
may bo read as we read a poem. Compare these with the groups round 
the enthroned Virgin in the later altarpieces, where the saints elbow eacli 
other in attitudes, w'here mortal men sit with unseemly familiarity close 
to personages recognised as divine. As I have remarked further on, it is 
one of the most interesting speculations connected with the study of Art, 
to trace this decline from reverence to irreverence, from the most rigid 
formula to the most fantastic caprice. The gradual disappearance of the 
personages of the Old Testament, the increasing importance given to the 
family of the Blessed Virgin, the multiplication of legendary subjects, and all 
the variety of adventitious, unmeaning, or merely ornamental accessories, 
strike us just in proportion as a leanied* theology replaced the unreflecting, 
undoubting piety of an earlier age. 

The historical subjects comprise the events from the Life of the Virgin, 
when treated in a dramatic form ; and all tho.se groups which exhibit her in 
her merely domestic relations, occupied by cares for her Divine Child, and 
surrounded by her parents and kindred, subjects which assume a pastoral and 
poetical rather than an historical form. 

All these may be divided into Scriptural and Legendary representations. 
The Scriptural scenes in wliich the Virgin Alary is a chief or important 
personage, are the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Purification, 
the Adoration of the ilagi, the Flight into Egypt, the Marriage at Cana, the 
Procession to Calvary, the Crucifixion (as related by St. John), and the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost. The Traditional and Legendary scenes are tho.se 
taken from the apocryphal Scriptures, some of which have existed from the 
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tliird century. The Legend of Joachim and Anna, the parents of tlie Virgin, 
with the account of her early life, and her Marriage with Joseph, down to 
the Massacre of the Innocents, arc taken from tlie Oi>spel of Mary and the 
Protevangelion. The scenes of the Flight into Egypt, the Repose on the 
Journey, and the Sojourn of the Holy Family at Hieropolis or Matarea, are 
taken from the Gospel of Infancy. The various scenes attending the Death 
and Assumption of the Virgin are derived from a Greek legendary i>oem, once 
attributed to St. John the Evangelist, but the work, as it is supposed, of a 
certain Greek, named Meliton, who lived in the ninth century, and who has 
merely dressed up in a more fanciful form ancient traditions of the Church. 
Many of these historical scenes have been treated in a devotional style, express- 
ing not the action, but the event, taken in the light of a religious mystery ; a 
distinction which I have fully explained in the following pages, where I have 
given in dctml the legends on which these scenes are foimded, and the religious 
significance conveyed by the treatment. 

A complete series of the History of the Virgin begins with the rejection 
of her father Joachim from the temple, and ends with the assumption 
and coronation, including most of the events in the History of our Lord 
(as, for example, the series painted by Giotto, in the chapel of the Arena, 
at Padua) ; but there are many instances in which certain important events 
relating to the Virgin only, as the principal person, are treated as a devo- 
tional series ; and such are generally found in the chapels and oratories 
especially dedicated to her. A beautiful instance is that of the Death 
of the Virgin, treated in a succession of scenes, as an event ap.art, and 
])aintcd by Taddeo Bartolo, in the Chapel of the Palazzo Publico, at Siena. 
This small chapel w.as dedicated to the Virgin soon after the terrible plague 
of 1318 had ceased, as it was believed, by her intercession ; so that this 
municipal chapel w.as at once an expression of thanskgiviug, and a memorial 




IM 




of death, of suffering, of bereavement, and of hope in the resurrection. The 
frescoes cover one wall of the chapel, and are thus arranged in four scenes. 
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1. Mary is reclining in her last sickness, and around her arc the Ajwstles, 
who, according to the beautiful legend, were miractdoutly assembled to witness 
her de[)arture. To express this, one of them is floating in as if borne on the 
air.‘ St John kneels at her feet, and she takes, with an expression exquisitely 
tender and maternal, his tw(i hands in hers. This action is peculiar to the 
Siena school’ 

2. She lies extended on her couch, surrounded by the weeping Apostles, and 
Christ behind receives the parting soul — the usual representation, but treated 
with the utmost sentiment. 

3. She is borne to the grave by the Apostles ; in the background, the walls 
of the city of Jerusalem. Here the Greek legend of St. Michael protecting 
her remains from the sacrilegiotis Jew is omitted, and a peculiar sentiment of 
solemnity pervades the whole scene. 

4. The resurrection of the Virgin, when she ri.ses from the tomb sustained 
by hovering angels, and is received by Christ.* 

When I first saw these beautiful frescoes, in 1847, they were in a very 
mined state ; they have since been restored in a very good style, and with a 
reverent attention to the details and expression. 

In general, however, the cycle commences cither with the legend of Joachim 
and Anna, or with the Nativity of the Virgin, and ends with the Assumption 
and Coronation. A most interesting early example is the series painted in 
fresco by Taddeo Gaddi, in the Baroncelli Chapel at Florence. The subjects 
are thus arranged on two walls. The first on the right hand, and the second, 
opposite to us as we enter. 

* V. p. 307. 

’ On each aide of the principal door of the Cathedral at Siena, which is iledicatcd to 
‘ Beata Vergine Asaunta,’ and just within the entrance, is a magnificent pihister, of white 
marble, completely covered from the base to the capibal with the most luxuriant carving, 
arabea>piea, foliage, Jtc., in an admirable and finished style. On the b<uea of these two 
pilasters ore subjects from the Life of the Virgin, three on e.och side, and thus arranged, 
each subject on one side having its pendant on the other. 







Entrance 
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1. The Meeting of Joachim and Anna. 2. The Nativity of Mary. 3. Her sickness and 
last farewell to the Apostles; bending towards St. John, she takes bis hand in hers with 
the same tender expression as in the fresco by Taddeo Bartolo. 4. She lies dead on her 
eouch. 5. The Assumption. 0. The Coronation. 

The figures are about a foot in height, delicately carved, full of that sentiment which s 
especially Sienese, and treated with a truly sculptural simplicity. * See p. 323. 

h 
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1. Joachim is rejected from the Temple.’ 

2. He is consoled by the Angel. 

3. The meeting of Joachim and Anna.* 

4. The Birth of the Virgin. 

5. The Presentation of the Virgin. She is hero a child of about five years 
old ; and having ascended five steps (of the fifteen), she turns as if to bid 
farewell to her parents and companions, who stand below ; while on the 
summit the High Priest, Anna the prophetess, and the maidens of the Temple 
come forward to receive her.* 

6. The Marriage to Joseph, and the rage and disappointment of the other 
suitors.* 

The second wall is divided by a large window of the richest stained glass, on 
each side of which the subjects are arranged. 

7. The Annunciation. This is peculiar. Mary, not throned or standing, 
but seated on the ground, with her hands clasped, and an expression beautiful 
for devotion and humility, looks upward to the descending angel. 

8. The meeting of Mary and Elizabeth. 

9. The Annunciation to the Shepherds. 

10. The Nativity (as in the cut at p. 108). 

1 1. The Wise Men behold the Star in the form of a Child. (I have given 
this composition at p. 211). 

’ v. p. 1 43, where a small cut is given of this compositiuo. 

* f. p. 143. * r. p. 153. * r. p. 159. 
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12. They approach to worship {as in the cut at p. 215). Under the 
window is tlie altar (t), no longer used as such ; and liehind it a small 
but beautiful triptych of the Coronation of the Virgin, by Giotto, con- 
taining at least a hundred heads of saints, angels, <!:& ; and on the wall 
opposite to No. 1 is the largo fresco of the Assumption, by Moinardi, in 
which St. Thomas receives the girdle, the other apostles being omitted. 
This is of much later date, being painted about 1495. 

The series of five subjects in the Rinuccini Chapel (in the sacristy of 
the same church) has been generally attributed to Taddeo Gaddi, but I 
agree with those who give it to a different painter of the same period. 

The subjects are thus arranged ; — 1. The Rejection of Joachim, which fills 
the whole arch at the top, and is rather peculiarly treated. 
On the right of the altar (a) advances a company of 
grave-looking elders, e.ach with his offering. On the left 
(b), a procession of the matrons and widows, ‘ who had 
been fruitful in Israel,’ each with her lamb. In the 
centre, Joachim, with his lamb in his anus and an 
affrighted look, is hurrying down the steps. 2. The 
Lamentation of Joachim on the ^fountain, and the Meet- 
ing of Joachim and Anna. 3. The Birth of the Virgin. 
4. The Presentation in the Temple. 5. The Sposalizio 
of the Virgin, with which the series concludes ; every 
event referring to her Divine Son, even the Annunciation, 
being omitted. On comparing these frescoes with those 
in the neighbouring chapel of the Baroncelli, the differ- 
ence in feeling will be immediately felt ; but they are 
very naive and elegant.' 

About a hundred years later than these two examples 
we have the celebrated series painted by Ghirlandajo, in the choir of S. 
Maria Novella at Florence. There are three walls. On the principal wall, 
facing us os we enter, is the window ; and around it the Annunci.atiun 
(as a mystery), then, the principal saints of the Order to whom the church 
belongs, — St. Dominick and St Peter Martyr, and the protecting saints of 
Florence. 

On the left hand (».<■., the right as we face the high altar) is the History of 
the Virgin ; on the oj)posito side, the History of St. John the Baptist The 
various cycles relating to St. John as patron of Florence will be fully treated 
in the la.st volume of Legendary Art ; at present I shall confine myself to the 

' At p. 142, at the end of the page, instead of Ructllnt, rciid Baroncelli. The Rucellat 
Chapel is in S. Maria Xovella. 
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beautiful set of subjects which relate the history of the Virgin, .and which the 
engravings of L.osinio ' have rendered well known to the lovers of Art. They 
cover the whole wall, and are thus arranged, beginning from the lowest on the 
left hand. 

1. Joachim is driven from the Temple. 

2. The Birth of the Virgin. I have given an etehing 
of this beautiful composition, and the description at 
p. 148. 

3. The Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple.® 

4. The Marriage of Joseph and Mary.^ 

5. The Adoration of the Magi. (This is very much 
ruined.) 

G. The M.assacrc of the Innocents. (This also is much 
ruined.) Vasari says it was the finest of all. It is very 
unusual to make this terrible and pathetic scene part of 
the life of the Virgin. 

7. In the highest and largest compartment, the Death 
and Assumption of the Virgin. 

Nearly contemporary with this fine scries is that by 
Pinturicchio in the Church of S. ilaria del Popolo, at 
Rome (in the third chapel on the right). It is compri.sed 
in five lunettes round the ceiling, beginning with the 
Birth of the Virgin, and is remarkable for its elegance. I have given two 
subjects from this series, ‘ the Marriage of the Virgin,’ and ‘ the Virgin study- 
ing in the Temple,’ which last is rather an uncommon subject.® 

About forty years after this series was completed the people of Siena, who 
h.ad always been remarkable for their devotion to the Virgin, dedicated to 
her honour the beautiful little chapel called the Oratory of San Bernardino,* 
near the church of San Francesco, and belonging to the same Order, the 
Franciscans. This chaiicl is an exact parallelogram, and the frescoes wluch 
cover the four walls are thus arranged above the wainscot, which rises about 
eight feet from the ground. 

1. Opposite the door as we enter, the Birth of the Virgin. The usual 
visitor to St Anna is here a grand female figure, in voluminous drapery. 
Tlie delight and exultation of those who minister to the new-born Infant are 
expressed with the most graceful naivete. This beautiful composition should 
be compared with those of Ghirlandajo and Andrea del Sarto in the Annun- 

* !^eo the ‘.Vneient Flurentino MasUrs.’ * r. p. 142. ’ r. p. 162. 

' r. p. 161. • r. Frontispiece, auJ p. Ifi5. * r. Ie;gcudb of the Monastic Orders. 
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ziata at Flureiicc ; ' it yields to neither as a cuneep- 
tion, and is wholly different. It is the work of a 
Sienese painter little known — Girolamo del Piicchio. 

2. The Presentation in the Temple by G. A. 
Razzi. Tlic principal scene is placed in the back- 
ground, and the little Madonna as she ascends the 
steps, is received by the High Priest and Anna 
the prophetess. Her father and mother and groups 
of spectators fill the foreground ; here, too, is a 
very noble female figure on the right ; but the whole 
composition is mannered, and wants repose and 
religious feeling. 

o 3. The Sjwsalizio, by BeccafumL The ceremony 
takes place after the manner of the Jews, outside 
the Temple. In a mannered, artificial style. 

4, 5. On one side of the altar, the Angel Gabriel 
floating in — very majestic atid angelic ; on the other 
side the Virgin Annunziata, with that attitude and expression so characteri.stic 
of the Siena school, as if shrinking from the apparition.* These also are by 
Girolamo del Pacchio, and extremely fine. 

6. The enthroned Virgin and Child, by Beccafumi. The Virgin is very fine 
and majestic ; around her throne stand and kneel the guardian saints of Siena 
and the Franciscan Order: St. Francis, St. Antony of Padua, St. Bernardino, 
St. Catherine of Siena, St. Ansano, St. John B., St. Louis. (St. Catherine, 
as patroness of Siena, takes here the place usually given to St. Clara in the 
Franciscan pictures.) 

7. The Visitation. Very fine and rather jieculiar; for here Elizabeth bends 
over Mary as welcf>ming her, while the other inclines her head os accepting 
hixspitality. By K.azzi. 

8. The Death of the Virgin. Fourteen figures, among which are four 
females lamenting, and St. John bearing the palm.* Tlie attitude and 
expression of Mary composed in death, .are very fine; and Christ, instead of 
standing, as usual, by the couch, with her parting soul in his arms, comes 
rushing down from above with .arms outspread to receive it. 

9. The Assumption. Mary, attired all in white, rises m.ajestically. The 
tomb b seen beneath, out of which grow two tall lilies amid white roses ; the 

* This series, painted by Andrea and bis scholars and companions, Fmneiabigio and 
Pontormo, is very remarkable as a work of Art, but presents nothing new in regard to the 
choice and treatment of the subjects. 

’ V. p. 172. * See the Legend, p. 300. 
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Apostlea surround it, and St. Thoiniis rucuives tlie girdle.' Tliis is one of the 
finest works of Razzi, and one of the purest in point of sentiment. 

10. The Coronation, covering the whole wall which faces the altar, is by 
Razzi ; it is very peculiar and characteristic. The Virgin all in white, and 
extremely fine, bending gracefully, receives her crown ; the other figures have 
that vulgarity of expression which belonged to the artist, and is often so oddly 
mingled with the sentiment and grandeur of his school and time. On the 
right of the principal group stands St. John B. ; on the left, Adam and Kve ; 
and behind the Virgin, her mother, St. Anna, which is quite peculiar, and the 
only instance I can remember. 

It appears therefore that the Life of the Virgin may, whether treated as a 
devotional or historical series, form a kind of pictured drama in successive 
scenes ; sometimes comprising only six or eight of the principal events of her 
individual life, as her birth, dedication, marriage, death, and assumption ; 
sometimes extending to forty or fifty subjects, .and combining her history with 
that of her Divine Son. I may now direct the attention of the reader to a few 
other instances remarkable for their beauty and celebrity. 

Giotto, 1320. In the chapel at Padua styled la Capelin delF Arena. One 
of the finest and most complete examples extant, combining the Life of the 
Virgin with that of her Son. This series is of the highest value, a number of 
scenes and situations suggested by the Scriptures being here either expressed 
fur the first time, or in a form unknown in the Greek school.’ 

Angiolo Gaddi, 1380. The series in the cathedral at Prato. These comprise 
the history of the Holy Girdle. 

Andrea Orcagna, 1373. The beautiful series of bas-reliefs on the shrine 
in Or-san-Michele, at Florence. 

Nicolb da Modena, 1430. Perhaps the earliest engraved example; very 
remarkable for the elegance of the motifs and the imperfect execution, 
engraving on copper being then a new Art. 

Albert DUrer. The be.autiful and well-known set of twenty-five woodcuts, 
published in 1510. A perfect example of the German treatment. 

Bernardino Luini, 151.5. A series of frescoes of the highest beauty, painted 
for the monastery Della Pace. Unhappily we have only the fragments, which 
are preserved in the Brera. 

^ Soe the Legend, p. 320. 

^ Vidt Kuglor's Handbook, p. 129. lie observes, that * the introduction of the maid- 
servant spinning, in the story of St. Anna, oversteps the limits of the higher ecclesiastical 
style.’ For an explanation I must refer to the story as 1 have given it at p. 139. See, 
for the distribution of the subjects in this chapel, I»rd Lindsay’s ‘ Christian Art,* voL ii. 
A set of the subjects has since been published by the Arundel Society. 
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The series of bas-reliefs on the outer shrine of the Cus;i di Lorutto, by San- 
sovino, and otliers of the greatest sculptors of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The series of bas-reliefs round the choir at Milan : seventeen subjects. 

We often find the Seven Joys and the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin treated 
as a scries. 

The Seven Joys are, the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Presentation in the Temple, Christ found by his 
ilother, the Assumption and Coronation. 

The Seven Sorrows are, the Prophecy of Simeon, the Flight into Egypt, 
Christ lost by his Mother, the Betrayal of Christ, the Crucifixion (with St. 
John and the Virgin only present), the Deposition from the Cross, the Ascen- 
sion when the Virgin is left on earth. 

The Seven Joys and Sorrows are frequently found in altarpieccs and reli- 
gious prints, arranged in separate compartments, round the Madonna in the 
centre. Or they are combined in various groups into one large composition, 
as in a famous picture by Hans Hemling, wonderful for the poetry, expression, 
and finished execution.* 

Another cycle of subjects consists of the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. 

The five Joyful Mysteries are, the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
Nativity, the Purification, and Christ found in the Temple. 

The five Dolorous or Sorrowful Mysteries are, our Lord in the Garden of 
01ive.s, the Flagellation, Christ crowned with Thorns, the Procession to Calvary, 
the Crucifixion. 

The five. Glorious Mysteries are, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption, the Coronation. 

A series of subjects thus arranged cannot bo called strictly historical, but 
partakes of the mystical and devotional character. The purpose being to 
excite devout meditation, requires a particular sentiment, frequently dis- 
tinguished from the merely dramatic and historical treatment in being 
accompanied by saints, votaries, and circumstances i>urely ideal ; as where 
the Wise Men bring their offerings, where St. Luke sits in a comer painting 
the portrait of the Virgin, and St Dominick kneels in adoration of the 
Mystery ; ’ — and in a hundred other examples. 

' Altogether uu a careful conituleratiou of this picture, I <lo nut consider the title by 
which it is generally known us appropriate. It contains many groui>8 which would nut 
enter into the mystic joys or sorrows ; for instance, the iMawacre of the Innocents, Christ 
at Emmaus, the Noli me tangere, and others. 

’ Mabuse, Munich Gal. 
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IV. Titles of the Virgin Mary. 

Of thu various titles given to the Virgin Mary, and thence to certain effigies 
and pictures of her, sonic appear to me very toucliing, as expressive of the 
wants, the aspirations, the infirmities and sorrows, wliich are common to poor 
suffering humanity, or of those divine attributes from which they hope to find 
aid and consolation. Thus we have — 

Santa Maria * del buon Consilio.’ Our Lady of good Counsel 

S. M. ‘ del Soccorso.’ Our Lady of Succour. Our Lady of the Forsaken. 

S. M. ‘ del buou Core.’ Our Lady of good Heart. 

S. M. ‘della Grazia.’ Our Lady of Grace. 

S. M. ‘ di Misericordia.’ Our Lady of Mercy. 

S. M. ‘ Auxilium Afflictorum.’ Help of the Afflicted. 

S. M. ‘ Refugium Peccatorum.’ Refuge of Sinners. 

S. M. ‘ del Pianto,' ‘ del Dolore.’ Our Lady of Lamentation, or Sorrow. 

S. M. ‘ Cousolatrice,’ ‘ della Consolazione,’ or ‘ del Conforto.’ Our Lady of 
Consolation. 

S. M. ‘ della Sporanza.’ Our Lady of Hope. 

Under these and similar titles she is invoked by the afflicted, and often 
represented with her ample robe outspread and upheld by angels, with 
votaries and suppliants congregated beneath its folds. In Spain, N'ueMra 
SfJlora dt la Merced is the patroness of the Order of Mercy ; and in this 
character she often holds in her hand small tablets bearing the badge of the 
Order.’ 

S. M. ‘ della Liberia,’ or ‘ Liberatrice,’ Our Lady of Liberty ; and S. M. 
‘ della Catena,’ our Lady of Fetters. In this character she is invoked by 
prisoners and captives. 

S. M. ‘ del Parto,’ Our Lady of Good Delivery, invoked by women in 
travail.’ 

S. M. ‘ del Po{X)lo.’ Our Lady of the People. 

S. M. ‘ della Vittoria.’ Our L;idy of Victory. 

S. M. ‘ della Pace.’ Our Lady of Peace. 

S. M. ‘ della Sapienza,’ Our Lady of Wisdom ; and S. M. ‘ della Persever- 
anza,’ Our Lady of Perseverance. (Sometimes placed in colleges, with a book 
in her hand, .as patrone.ss of students.) 

’ Legeiida of the Mouaatic Orders, 2nd e<lit. 

• Dante alludes to her in this chanicter : — 

K per Ventura udi ‘ Dolce Maria ! ’ 

Dinanzi a noi chiamar cosi nol pianto 

Come fa donn.i che 'n fi.artorir sia. — /’wn/. c. 20. 
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S. M. ‘della Salute.’ Our Lady of Health or Salvation. Under this title 
pictures and churches have been dedicated after the cessation of a plague, or 
any other public calamity.* 

Other titles are derived from particular circumstances and accessories, 
as — 

S. M. ‘ del Prcsepio.’ Our Lady of the Cradle ; generally a Nativity, or 
when she is adoring her Child. 

S. M. ‘ della Scodella ’ — with the cup or porringer, where she is taking water 
from a fountain ; gener.ally a Riposn. 

S. Jf. ‘ deir Libro,’ where she holds the Book of Wisdom. 

S. M. ‘ della Cintola.’ Our Lady of the Girdle ; where she is either giving 
the Girdle to St. Thomas, or where the Child holds it iu his hand. 

S. ‘ della Lettera.’ Our Lady of the Letter. This Ls the title given to 
Our Lady as protectress of the city of Messina. According to the Sicilian 
legend she honoured the people of Messina by writing a letter to them, dated 
from Jerusalem, ‘ in the year of her Son, 42.’ In the effigies of the ‘ Madonna 
della Lettera,’ she holds this letter in her hand. 

S. M. ‘ della Rosa.' Our L.ady of the Rose. A title given to several 
' pictures in which the rose, which is consecrated to her, is placed either in her 
hand or in that of the Child. 

S. M. ‘ della Stelliv’ Our Lady of the Star. She wears the star as one of 
her attributes embroidered on her mantle. 

S. M. ‘ del Fiore.’ Our Liidy of the Flower. She has this title especially 
as protectress of Florence. 

S. M. ‘ della Spin.a.’ She holds in her hand the crown of thorns, and under 
this title is the protectress of Pisa. 

S. M. ‘ del Rosario.’ Our Lady of the Rosary, with the mystic string of 
beads. I do not remember any iinstance of the Rosary placed in the hand of 
the Virgin or the Child till after the battle of Lepanto (1571), and the 
institution of the b’estival of the Rosary, as an act of thanksgiving, .\fter 
this time pictures of the Madonna ‘del Ro.sario’ abound, and may generally 
be found in the Dominican churches. There is a famous example by Guido 
in the Bologna Gallery, and a very bciuitiful one by Murillo in the Dulwich 
Gallery. 

S. JI. ‘ del Carmine.’ Our Lady of Jlount Carmel. She is protectress of 
the Order of the Carmelites, and is, often represented bolding in her hand 
small tablets, on which is the effigy of herself with the Child. 

S. M. ‘ do Belem.’ Our Lady of Bethlehem. Under this title she is the 
patroness of the Jeronymites, principally in Spain and Portugal. 

* There is also somewhere in France a chai>el dedicated to Notn Dame de la Ilaine. 

i 
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S. M. ‘ della Neve.’ Our Lady of the Snow. In Spain, S. Maria la 
Blanca. To this legend of the snow the magnifieent chureh of S. M. 
Maggiore at Koine is said to owe its origin. A certain Roman patrician, 
whose name was John (Giovanni Patricio), being childless, prayed of the 
Virgin to direct him how best to bestow his worldly wealth. She appeared 
to him in a dream on the night of the 5th of August 352, and commanded 
him to build a church in her honour, on a spot where snow would be found 
the next morning. The same vision having appeared to his wife and the 
reigning pope, Liberius, they rcjiaired in procession the next morning to 
the summit of Mount Es<]uiiine, where, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather, a large jiatch of ground was miraculously covered with snow, and 
on it Liberius traced out with his crozier the jilan of the church. This 
story has been often represented in Art, and is easily recognised ; but it 
is curious that the two most beautiful pictures consecrated to the honour ot 
the iladonna della Neve are Spanish, and not Roman, and were painted by 
Murillo about the time that Philip IV. of Spain sent rich offerings to the 
church of S. JI. Maggiore, thus giving a kind of jiopularity to the legend. 
The jiicture represents the |)atrieian John and his wife asleep, and the vision 
of the Virgin (one of the loveliest ever painted by Murillo) breaking upon 
them in splendour through the darkness of the night ; while in the dim 
distance is seen the E.stiuilino (or what is meant for it) covered with snow. In 
the second picture, John and his wife arc kneeling before tiie pojie, ‘ a grand 
old ecclesiastic, like one of Titian’s pontiffs.’ These pictures, after being 
carried off by the French from the little Church of S. M. la Blanca at Seville, 
are now in the Royal Gallery at Madrid. 

St. Maria ‘ di Loretto.’ Our Lady of Loretto. The origin of this title is 
the famous legend of the Santa Casa, the house at Nazareth, which was the 
birthplace of the Virgin, and the scene of the Annunciation. During the 
incursions of the Saracens, the Santa Casa being threatened with profanation, 
if not destruction, was taken up by the angels and conveyed over land and 
sea till it was set down on the coast of Dalmatia ; but not being safe there, 
the angels again took it up, and, bearing it over the Adriatic, set it down in 
a grove near Loretto. But certain wicked brigands having disturbed its 
sacred quietude by strife and murder, the house again changed it place, and 
was at length set down on the spot where it now stands. The date of this 
miracle is placed in 1295. 

The Madonna di Loretto is usually represented as seated with the Divine 
Child on the roof of a house, which is sustained at the comers by four angels, 
wind thus borne over sea and land. From the celebrity of Loretto ns a place 
of pilgrimage, this representation became popular, and is often found in chapels 
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dedicated to our Lady of Loretto. Another effigy of our Lady of Loretto is 
merely a copy of a very old Greek ‘ Virgin and Child,’ which is enshrined in 
the Santa Casju 

S. M. ‘del Pillar,’ Our Lady of the Pillar, is protectress of Saragossa. Ac- 
cording to the legend, she descended from heaven standing on an alabaster 
pillar, and thus appeared to St. James (Santiago) when he was preaching the 
gospel in Spain. The miraculous pillar is preserved in the cathedral of 
Saragossa, and the legend appears frequently in Spanish Art. Also in a very 
inferior picture by Nicolo Pouasin, now in the Louvre. 

Some celebrated pictures are individually distinguished by titles derived 
from some particular object in the composition, as Raphael’s Madonna del 
Impnnnata, so called from the window in the background being partly shaded 
with a piece of linen;* Correggio’s Viertje. au Panier, so called from the 
workbasket which stands beside her ; * JIurillo’s Virgen de la SermlUtn, the 
Virgin of the Napkin, in allusion to the dinner-napkin on which it was 
painted.* Others are denominated from certain localities, .as the Madonna di 
Fotigno (now in the Vatican); others from the names of families to whom 
they have belonged, as La Madonna della Fmntglia Staffa, at Penigia. 



'Those visions and miracles with which the Virgin Mary favoured m.any of 
the saints, as .St. Luke (who was her secretary and painter), St. Catherine, St. 
Francis, St. Herman, and others, have already been related in the former 
vijlumes, and need not be repeated here. 

With regard to the churches dedicated to the Virgin, I shall not attempt to 
enumerate even the most remarkable, as almost every town in Christian Europe 
contains one or more bearing her name. The most ancient of which tradition 
speaks, was a chapel beyond the Tiber, at Rome, which is said to have been 
founded in 217, on the site where S. Maria in Tratterere now shands. But 
there are one or two which carry their pretensions much higher; for the 
cathedral at Toledo and the cathedral at Chartres both cl.aim the honour of 
having been dedicated to the Virgin while she was yet alive.* 



J In the Pitti Pal., Florence. * In our Nat. Oal. 

* There is a beautiful engraving in Stirling's ‘Annals of the Artists of Spain.’ 

‘ In England we have 2120 churches dedicated in her honour ; and one of the largest 
and most important of the London parishes bears her name — ‘ St. Marie-Ia-bonne.' 
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Brief and inadequate as are these introditctory notices, they will, I ho[)c, 
facilitate the comprehension of the critical details into which it has been 
necessary to enter in the following pages, and lend some new interest to the 
subjects described. I have heard the artistic treatment of the Madonna styled 
a monotonous theme ; and to those who see only the peri»etual iteration of the 
same groups on the walls of churches and galleries, varied as they way suppose 
only by the fancy of the painter, it may seem so. But beyond the visible forms, 
there lies much that is suggestive to a thinking mind — to the lover of Art a 
higher significance, a deeper beauty, a more various interest, than could at 
first be imagined. 

In fact, the greatest mistakes in point of taste arise in general from not 
knowing what we ought to demand of the artist, not only in regard to the 
subject expressed, but with reference to the times in which ho lived, and his 
own individuality. An axiom which I have heard confidently sot forth, that 
a jiicturo is worth nothing unless ‘ he who runs may rc.ad,' has inundated 
the world with frivolous and petlantic criticism. A picture or any other work 
of Art is worth nothing except in so far as it has emanated from mind, and 
is addressed to mind. It should, indeed, be read like a book. Pictures, as it 
has been well said, are the books of the unlettered, but then wo must at least 
understand the language in which they are written. And further— if, in the 
old times, it was a species of idolatry to regard these beautiful rcpresentiition-s 
as endued with a specific sanctity and power ; so, in these days, it is a sort of 
atheism to look upon them reckless of their significance, regardless of the in- 
fluences through which they were produced, without acknowledgment of the 
mind which called them into being, without reference to the intention of the 
artist in his own creation. 



SUPPLEMENTAKY NOTES TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Introduction, p. x.xi. — In the first edition of this work, only a passintj 
allusion was made to those female effigies, by some styled ‘ La donna orante ’ 
(the Praying Woman), .md by others suj)posed to represent Mary the Mother 
of our Lord, of which so many examples exist in the Catacombs and in tho 
sculptured groups on the ancient Christian sarcophagi. I know it has long 
been a disputed, or at least an unsettled and doubtful point, as to whether 
certain female figures existing on tho earliest Christian monuments were or 
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were not intended to represent the Virgin Mary. The Protestants, on the one 
hand, as if still inspired by that superstition against superstition which led to 
the violent and vulgar destruction of so many beautiful works of Art, and the 
Catholics on the other, jealous to maintain the authenticity of these figures as 
a testimony to the ancient worship of the Virgin, both appear to me to have 
taken an e.^aggerated and prejudiced view of a subject which ought to be 
considered dispassionately on purely antiquarian and critical grounds. Having 
had the opportunity, during a late residence in Italy, of reconsidering and 
comparing a great number of these antique rejiresentations, and having heard 
the opinions of antiquarians, theologians, and artists, who had given their 
attention to the subject, and who occasionally differed from each other as to 
the weight of evidence, I h.avo arrived at the conviction, that some of the.se 
effigies represent the Virgin Mary, and others do not. I confess 1 do not 
believe in any authentic representation of the Virgin holding the Divine Child 
older than the sixth century, except when introduced into the groups of the 
Niitivity and the Worship of the Magi. Previous to the Nestorian controversy, 
these matern.al effigies, ns objects of devotion, were, I still believe, unknown, 
but I cannot understand why there should e.xist among Protestants so strong 
a disjxisition to discredit every representation of Mary the Mother of our 
Lord to which a high antiquity had been assigned by the Homan Catholics. 
Wo know that as early as the second century, not only symbolical figures 
of our I.iord, but figtires of certain personages of holy life, as St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Agnes the Homan, and Euphemia the Greek, martyr, did certainly 
exist. The critical and historical testimony I h.ave given elsewhere.* Why 
therefore should there not have existed effigies of the Mother of Christ, of the 
‘ Woman highly blessed,’ the subject of so many prophecies, and naturally 
the object of a tender and just veneration among the early Christians 1 It 
seems to me that nothing could be more likely, and that such representations 
ought to have a deep interest for all Christians, no matter of wluit denomina- 
tion — for nil, in truth, who believe that the Saviour of the world had a good 
Mother, his only earthly parent, who brought him forth, nurtured and loved 
him. That it should bo considered a {mint of faith with Protestants to treat 
such memorials with incredulity, and even derision, appears to me most in- 
consistent and unaccountable, though I confess that between the.se simple 
primitive memorials and the sumptuous tasteless column and image recently 
erected at Rome there is a very wide margin of disputable ground, of which 1 
shall say no more in this place. But to return to the antii^ue conception of 
the ‘ Donna oraute ' or so-called Virgin-Mother, I will mention here only the 

* Sacred and Legendary Art, pp. 660, 600. 
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most remarkable ezamjiles ; for to enter fully into the subject would occupy a 
volume in itself. 

There is a figure often met with in the Catacombs and on the sarcophagi, of 
a majestic woman standing with outspread arms (the ancient attitude of 
jirayer), or holding a book or scroll in her hand. When this figure stands 
alone and unaccompanied by any attribute, I think the signification doubtful : 
but in the Catacomb of St. Ciriaco there is a painted figure of a woman, with 
arms outspread and sustained on each side by figures, evidently St. Peter and 
SL Paul ; on the sarcophagi the same figure frequently occurs ; and there are 
other examples certainly not later than the third and fourth century. That 
these represent Mary the Mother of Christ I have not the least doubt ; I think 
it has been fully demonstrated that no other Christian woman could have been 
so represented, considering the manners and habits of the Christian community 
at that period. Then the attitude and type are precisely similar to those of 
the ancient Uyz-intine ^fadomias and the Italian mosaics of Eastern workman- 
ship, proving, as I think, that there existed a common traditional original for 
this figure, the idea of which has been preserved and transmitted in these 
early copies. 

Farther : — there exist in the Roman museums many fragments of ancient 
glass found in the Christian tombs, on which are nidely pictured in colours 
figures exactly similar, and having the name MARIA inscribed above them. 
On one of these fragments I found the same female figure between two male 
figures, with the names inscribed over them, M.-kRlA. PETRVS. PAVLVS., 
generally in the rudest and most imperfect style, as if issuing from somo 
coarse manufacture ; but showing that they have had a common origin with 
those far superior figures in the Catacombs and on the sarcophagi, while the 
inscribed names leave no doubt as to the significance. 

On the other hand, there are similar fragments of coarse gl.a.ss found in the 
Catacombs — cither lamps or small vases, bearing the same female in the 
attitude of i)rayer, and superscribed in rude letters, Dulcis anima pie Zesks 
viVA.s. (Zesks inste.ad of Jesus.) Such may pitssibly represent, not the 
Virgin Mary, but the Christian matron or martyr buried in the tomb ; at least, 
I consider them as doubtful. 

The Cavaliere Rossi, whose celebrity as an antiquarj’ is not merely Italian, 
but European, and who.se impartiality can hardly be doubted, told me that a 
Christian sarcophagus had lately been discovered at Saint-Maxirae, in the 
South of France, on which there is the same group of the female figure pray- 
ing, and over it the name MARIA. 

I ought to add, that on one of these sarcophagi, bearing the oft-repeated 
subject of the Good Shepherd feeding his sheep, 1 found, as the companion 
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group, a female figure in the act of feeding bird.s, which are fluttering 
to her feet. It is not doubted that the Good Shepherd is the symbol of 
the beneficent Christ ; whether the female figure represent the Virgin- 
Mother, or is to be regsirded merely as a general symbol of female bene- 
ficence, placed on a par with that of Christ (in bis human character), I will 
not pretend to decide. It is equally touching and beautiful in either signi- 
ficance. 

In the annexed etching I have given three examples of these figures. 

The first is taken from a Christian sarcophagus of early date, and in a good 
style of Art, probably of the third century — it is a noble figure, in the attitude 
of praj-er, and separated from the other groups by a palm-tree on each side — 
at her feet is a bird (perhaps a dove, the ancient symbol of the released soul), 
and scrolls which represent the gospel. I regard this figure as doubtful ; it 
may possibly be the effigy of a Christian matron, who was interred in the 
sarcophagus. 

The second example is also taken from a sarcophagus. It is a figure 
holding a scroll of the gospel, and standing between St. Peter and St. 
Paul : on each side (in the original) there are groups expressing the bene- 
ficent miracles of our Lord. This figure, I believe, represents the Virgin Mary. 

In the third example, I have shown the manner in which this conspicuous 
female figure is combined with the series of groups on each side. She stands 
with hands outspread, in the .attitude of prayer, between the two apostles, who 
seem to sustain her arms. On one side is the miracle of the water changed 
into wine ; on the other side, Christ healing the woman who touched his 
gannent ; both of perpetual recurrence in these sculpturc.s. Of these groups 
of the miracles and actions of Christ on the early Christian sarcophagi, I shall 
give a full account in the ‘ History of our Lord, as illustrated in the Fine 
Arts;’ at present I confine myself to the female figure which takes this con- 
spicuous [ilace, while other female figures are prostrate, or of a diminutive size, 
to express their humility or inferiority ; and I have no doubt that thus 
situated it is intendefl to represent the woman who was highly honoured as 
well as highly blessed — the ilother of our Saviour. 

I have come therefore to the conclusion, that while many of these figures 
have a certain significance, others are uncertain. Where the figure is isolated, 
or placed within a frame or border, like the memorial busts and effigies on the 
pagan sarcophagi, I think it m.ay be regarded as probably commemorating the 
Christian martyr or matron entombed in the sarcoph.igus ; but when there is 
no division, where the figure forms part of a continuous series of groups, 
expressing the character and miracles of Christ, I believe that it represents 
his mother. 
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P. 45. — The Borghese Chapel, in the Church of St. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome, was dedicated to the honour of the Virgin Jfary by Paul V. (Borghese), 
in IGll — the same pope who in 1G15 promulgated the famous Bull relative to 
the Immaculate Conception.' The scheme of decoration in this gorgeous 
chapel is very remarkable, as testifying to the development which the theo- 
logical idea of the Virgin, as the Sposa or personified Church, h.ad attained at 
this period, and because it is not, as in other examples, either historical or 
devotional, but purely doctrinal. 

As we enter, the profusion of ornament, the splendour of colour, marbles, 
gilding, from the pavement under our feet to the summit of the lofty dome, 
are really dazzling. First, and elevated above all, we have the ‘ Mjvdonna 
della Concezione,’ Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, in a glory of 
light, .sustained and surrounded by angels, having the crescent under her feet, 
according to the approved treatment.’ Beneath, round the dome, we read 
in conspicuous letters the text from the Revelations : — Signum. magnum, ap- 
PARAVIT. IN C(ELO. MuLIER. AmiCTA. SoLE. ET. Lu.VA. SUD. PEDIBCS. EJU8. ET. 
IN CAPITE. EJU8. CORONA. STKLLARL'.M. Duodecim.’ Lower down is a second 
inscription, expre.s.sing the dedication. Mari.*. Christi. matri. semper, vir- 
oiNi. Paulus. Quintus, p.m. The decorations beneath the comice consist of 
eighteen large frescos, and six st.atues in marble, above life-size. Beginning 
with the frcscas, we have the subjects arranged in the following order : — 

1. The four great prophets, Lsaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, in their 
usual place in the four pendatives of the dome.* 

2. Two large frescos. In the first, the Vision of St. Gregory Thaum.atur- 
gu8,‘ and Heretics bitten by Serpents. In the second, St. John Damascene and 
St. Ildefonso miraculously rewarded for defending the Majesty of the Virgin.* 

3. A large fre.sco, representing the four Doctors of the t'hurcb who had 
especially written in lionour of the Virgin : viz., Ireneus and Cyprian, Ignatius 
and Theophilus, grouped two and two. 

4. St. Luke, who painted the Virgin, and whoso Gospel contains the best 
account of her. 

6. As spiritual conquerors in the name of the Virgin, St. Dominick and St. 
Francis, each attended by two companions of his Order. 

* See. p. 45. ’ See p. 42. * Rev. xii. 1. * r. The Introduction, p. xlix. 

• 8t. Gregory Thainnaturgug, Bishop of Pontus in the thiol century, was favoured by 

a vision of the Trinity, which enabled him to confute and utterly subdue the Saliellian 
hcrctics-^the Unitarians of his time. * Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 324. 
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6. As military conquerors in the name of the Virgin, the Emperor Heraclius, 
and Narses, the general against the Ariaus. 

7. A group of three female figures, representing the three famous saintly 
princesses who in marriage preserved their virginity, Pulcheria, Edeltruda 
(our famous queen Ethelreda), and Cunegunda.' 

8. A group of three learned Bishops, who had especially defended the imma- 
culate purity of the Virgin, St Cyril, St. Anselm, and St. Denis (1). 

9. The miserable ends of those who were opposed to the honour of the 
Virgin. 1. The death of Julian the Apostate, very oddly represented; he 
lies on an altar, transfixed by an arrow, as a victim ; St. Mercurius in the air.’ 
2. The death of Leo IV., who destroyed the effigies of the Virgin. 3. The 
death of Constantine TV., also a famous iconoclast 

The statues which are placed in niches are — 

1, 2. St. Joseph, as the nominal husband, and St John the Evangelist, as 
the nominal son of the Virgin ; the latter, also, as prophet and poet, with 
reference to the passage in the Revelations, c. xii. 1. 

3, 4. Aaron, as priestly ancestor (because his wand blossomed), and David, 
as kingly ancestor of the Virgin. (See p. xlix.) 

5, G. St Dionysius the Areopagite, who was present at the death of the 
Virgin,’ and St Bernard, who composed the famous ‘ Salve Regina,’ in her 
honour. 

Such is this grand systematic scheme of decoration, which, to those who 
regard it cursorily, is merely a sumptuous confusion of colours and forms, or 
at best, ‘ a fine example of the Guido school and Bemino.’ It is altogether a 
very complete and magnificent specimen of the prevalent stylo of Art, and a 
very comprehensive and suggestive expression of the prevalent tendency of 
thought in the Roman Catholic Church from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In no description of this chapel have I ever seen the names and 
subjects accurately given : the style of Art belongs to the decadence, and the 
taste being worse than questionable, the pervading doctrinal idea has been 
neglected, or never understood. 



III. 

P. 51. — Those pictures which represent the Virgin Mary kneeling before 
the celestial throne, while the Padee Eteuno or the Messiah extends his 
hand or his sceptre towards her, are generally misunderstood. They do not 

‘ For tbo legends of Cunegunda and Ethelreda, see Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

’ For this legend see Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 781. 

’ See the Legend, p. 307, and Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 124, 3rd edit. 

k 
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represent the Assumption, nor yet the reception of Mary in heaven, as is 
usually supposed ; but the election or predestination of Mary as the immaculate 
vehicle or tabernacle of human redemption — the earthly parent of the divine 
Saviour. I have described such a picture by Dosso Dossi at p. 47, and 
another by Cottignola at p. 53. A third example may be cited in a yet 
more beautiful and celebnited picture by Francia, now in the church of 
San Frediano at Lucca. Above, in the glory of heaven, the Virgin kneels 
before the throne of the Creator; she is clad in regal attire of purple and 
crimson and gold ; and she bends her fair crowned head, and fold her hands 
upon her bosom with an expression of meek yet dignified resignation — 

‘ Behold the hnndmnid of the Lord I ’ — accei)ting, as woman, th.at highest 
glor)’, as mother, that extremest grief, to which the divine will, as spoken 
by the prophets of old, had called her. Below, on the earth and to the 
right hand, stand David and Solomon, as prophets and kingly ancestors : 
on the left hand, St. Augustine and St. Anselm in their episcop.al robes. 
(I have mentioned, with regard to the office in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception, that the idea is said to have originated in England ; v. p. 43. 
I should also have added, that Anselm, Archbi.shop of Canterbury, was its 
strenuous advocate.) Each of these personages holds a scroll. On that of 
David the reference is to the 4th and 5th verses of Psalm xxvii. — ‘ fn the ucret 
of hit Uthernacle he thall hide me.’ On that of Solomon is' the text from his 
Song, ch. iv. 7. On that of St. Augustine, a quotation, I presume, from 
his works, but difficult to make out; it seems to be, ‘In ceelo qualisesf 
Pater, talis ett Filtus; qualis etl Filiut, talii e»t Mater.’ On that of St. 
Anselm the same inscription which is on the picture of Cottignola, quoted 
at p. 53, ‘ non puto vere esse,’ &c., which is, I suppose, taken from his 
works. In the centre, St. Antony of Padua kneels beside the sepulchre 
full of lilies and roses : showing the picture to have been painted for, or 
under the influence of, the Franciscan Order ; and, like other pictures of the 
same class, ‘ an attempt to express in a visible form the idea or promise of 
the redemption of the human race, as existing in the Sovereign Eternal Mind 
before the beginning of the world.’ This altarpieco h.as no date, but appears 
to have been painted about the same time as the picture in our National 
Gallery (No. 179), which came from the same church. As a work of Art it 
is most wonderfully beautiful The editors of the last excellent edition of 
Vasari speak of it with just enthusiasm as ‘ Opera veramente stupenda in oqni 
parte!’ The predella beneath, painted in chiaroscuro, is also of exquisite 
beauty ; and let us hope that we shall never see it separated from the great 
subject, like a page or a paragraph torn out of a book, by ignorant and 
childish collectors. 
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P. 148. — Although the Nativity of the Virgin Mary is one of the great 
festivals of the Roman Catholic Church, I have seldom seen it treated as a 
separate subject and an altarpiece. There is, however, a very remarkable 
example in the Belle Arti at Siena. It is a triptych inclo.sed in a framework 
elaborately carved and gilt, in the Gothic style. In the centre compartment, 
St. Anna lies on a rich couch covered with crimson drapery ; a graceful 
female presents an embroidered napkin, others enter, bringing refreshments, 
as usual. In front, three attendants minister to the Infant : one of them is 
in an attitude of admiration ; on the right, Joachim seated, with white hair 
and beard, receives the congratulations of a young man who seems to envy 
his paternity. In the compartment on the right stand St. James Major and 
St. Catherine ; on the left, St. Bartholomew and St. Elizabeth of Hungary (?). 
This picture is in the hard primitive style of the fourteenth century, by an 
unknown painter, who must have lived before Giovanni di Paolo, but vividly 
coloured, exquisitely finished, and full of sentiment and dramatic feeling. 

V. 

P. 311. — The woodcut which represents St. ^Michael holding a taper and 
announcing to the Virgin her approaching death, is from the centre compart- 
ment of a predella now in the Belle Arti at Florence (in the Catalogue, No. 
42). It is said to bo the predella which belongs properly to the great altar- 
piece by Fra Filippo Lippi, now in the Louvre, and formerly in the S. Spirito 
at Florence. In the original composition, which I ought to have given entire, 
we see the miraculous assemblage of the Apostles ; Peter is entering at the 
door, and the others, conducted by angels, are entering the portico behind the 
Virgin.' (In the Catalogue it is called ‘ The Annunciation’ which is a mis- 
take.) On one side of this subject we have the vision of the Trinity appear- 
ing to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus,’ and on the other, St. Frediano turning 
the course of the Serchio, both of whom wore Augustins, to which Order the 
church of the S. Spirito belongs, and these are probably the two saints 
(called in the French Catalogue ‘deux saints dveques ’) who are kneeling in 
front of the grand picture in the Louvre. This is one of many instances in 
which the separation of the parts of an altarpiece becomes a source of em- 
barrassment to the critic and antiquary. These ‘ deux saints <5v£-ques ’ were 
a great vexation to me, till I found the predella of the alter at Florence. 

* V. the Legend, p. 307. * c. p. Ixxii. note. 
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Tlio Virgin of Ravuiina. (Oreok BasrcUcf 6tb century.) 



Ct)e Ftrgin toitt) 0 ut t|)e Ci)01}. 

The Virgin Mary. 



hil. 1. Virjio G]orio!<a. 2. Vii^'o Sponsn Dei. .3. Virgo Poleiis. 4. Viigo Vtnerandu. 
a. Virgo Pnedicanda. 6. V'irgo Clemens. 7. Virgo Sapientissimu. 8. Sancta 
V’irgo Virginum. /lal. La Vergine Gloriosa. I>n Gran Verginc dellc Vergini. 
Fr. La Gnin<le Vierge. 



There are representation a of the Virgin, and among them some of 
the earliest in existence, which place her before us as an object of re- 
ligions veneration, but in which the predominant idea is not that of 
her maternity. No doubt it was us the mother of the Saviour Christ 
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that she was originally venerated : but in the most ancient monuments 
of the Christian faith, the sarcophagi, the rude paintings in the cata- 
combs, and the mosaics executed before the seventh century, she 
appears simjjly as a veiled female figure, not in any respect charac- 
terised. She stands in a subordinate position on one side of Christ ; 
St. Peter or St John the Baptist on the other. 

When the worship of the Virgin came to us from the East, with it 
came the Greek type — and for ages we had no other — the Greek 
cln.ssical type, with something of the Oriental or Egyptian character. 
( 1 ) When thus she stands before us without her Son, and the apostles 
or saints ou each side taking the subordinate position, then we are to 
regard her not only as the mother of Clirist, but as the second Eve, 
the mother of all suficring humanity ; The Woman of the primajval 
prophecy w'hose issue was to bruise the head of the Seri)cut ; the 
Virgin predestined from the beginning of the world who was to bring 
forth the Redeemer of the world ; the mystical Spouse of the Canticles ; 
the glorified Bride of a celestial Bridegroom ; the received Type of the 
Church of Christ, afiiicted on earth, triumphant and crowned in 
heaven ; the most glorious, most pure, most pious, most clement, 
most sacred Queen and Mother, Virgin of Virgins. 

The form under which we find this grand and mysterious idea of 
glorified womanhood originally embodied is wonderfully majestic and 
simple. A female figure of colossal dimensions, far exceeding in 
proportion all the attendant personages and accessories, stands 
immediately beneath some figure or emblem representing almighty 
power: either it is the omnipotent hand stretched out above her, 
holding the crown of immortality ; or it is the mystic dove which 
hovers over her ; or it is the half-form of Christ, in the act of 
benediction. 

She stands with arms raised and extended wide, the ancient attitude 
of prayer (2) ; or with hands merely stretched forth, cxj)ressing ad- 
miration, humility, and devout love. (U) She is attired in an ample 
tunic of blue or white, with a white veil over her head, thrown a little 
back, and displaying an oval face with regular features, mild, dignified 
— sometimes, in the figures of the ruder ages, rather stern and melan- 
choly, from the inability of the artist to express beauty; but when 
lca.st beautiful, and most formal and motionless, always retaining 
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Viri^ of Siui Vonaoxio. (a.d. 641 Mosaic.) 



something of the original conception, and often ine.xprcssibly strik- 
ing and majestic. 

The earliest figure of this character to which I can refer is the 
mosaic in the oratory of San Venanzio, in the Lateran (2), the work 
of Greek artists under the popes John IV. and Theodoras, both 
Greeks by birth, and who presided over tlie Church from 640 to 
649. In the vault of the tribune, over the altar, we have first, at 
the summit, a figure of Christ half-length, with his hand extended 
in benediction; on each side, a worshipping angel; below, in the 
centre, the figure of the Virgin according to the ancient type, 
standing with extended arras, in a violet or rather dark-blue 
tunic and white veil, with a small cross pendant on her bosom. 
On her right hand stands St. Paul, on her left St. Peter; beyond 
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St, Peter tuul St. Paul, St. Jolin the Pajitist holding a cross, and 
St, Jolin the Evangelist holding a hook ; and beyond these again, 
St, Domnio and St. Venantius, two martyred saints, who perished in 
Dalmatia, and whose relics were brought out of that country by the 
founder of the chapel, John IV., himself a Dalmatian by birth. At 
the extremities of this group, or rather line of figures, stand the 
two pojies, John IV. and Theodorns, under whom the chajiel was 
founded and dedicated. Although this ancient mosaic has been 
many times restored, the original composition remains ; and I have 
given the figure of the Virgin from the somewhat coarse engraving 
in Ciam])ini. 

Similar, but of later date, is the effigy of the Virgin over the altar 
of the archiepiscopal chajiel at Ravenna. This mosaic, with others of 
Greek work, was brought from the old tribune of the cathedral, when 
it was altered and repaired, and the ancient decorations removed or 
destroyed. 

Another instance, also, at Ravenna, is the liasso-relievo in Greek 
marble, and evidently of Greek workmanship, which is said to have 
existed from the earliest ages, in the church of S. Maria-in-Porto- 
Fuori, and is now preserved in the S. Maria-in- Porto, where I saw 
it in 1847. It is probably ns old as the sixth or seventh century. 
I give an accurate sketch of the figure with the formal drapery. ( 1 ) 
The features, which I could not render, are very regular and beautiful, 
quite the Greek tyj)c. 

In St, Mark's at V^euice, in the grand old basilica at Torcello, in 
San Donato at Murano, at Monreale, near Palermo, and in most of 
the old churches in the East of Europe, we find similar figures, either 
Byzantine in origin, or in imitation of the Byzantine style. (3) 

But about the middle of the thirteenth century, and contemporary 
with Cimabue, we find the first indication of a departure, even in the 
mosaics, from the lifeless, formal type of Byzantine art. The earliest, 
example of a more animated treatment is, j)erbaps, the figure in the 
apsis of St. John Lateran.' In the centre is an immense cross, emblem 
of salvation ; the four rivers of Paradise (the four Gos])els) flow from 
its base ; and the faithful, figured by the hart and the sheep, drink from 
these streams. Below the cross is represented, of a small size, the New 

* Homo. 
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.lerusalem guarded by an arclmngel. On the right stands the Virgin, 
of colossal dimensions. (4) She places one hand on the head of a 
diminutive kneeling figure, Pope Nicholas IV.,' hy whom the mosaic 
was dedicated about 1290 ; the other hand, stretched forth, seems to 
recommend the votary to the mercy of Christ. 

Full-length effigies of the Virgin seated on a throne, or glorified 
as queen of heaven, or queen of angels, withont her divine Infant in 
her arms, are exceedingly rare in every age ; now and then to he met 
with in the early j)ictures and illuminations, hut never, that I know 
of, in the later schools of art. A signal example is the fine 
enthroned Madonna in the Campo Santo, who receives St. Ihinieri 
when presented hy St. Peter and St. Paul. I give a sketch from 
this majestic figure, because of the beauty and dignity as well ns the 
rarity of the subject, (o) 

On the Dalmatica (or Deacon’s robe) preserved in the sacristy of 

’ For fv mitiuio reduction of the whole comptttiitiun, f>ee KtigleFn Handbook, p. 113. 
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St. Peter’s at Home (which Lord Lindsay well describes as a perfect 

example of the highest style of Byzantine art),* the embroidery on the 

front represents Christ in a golden circle of glory, robed in white, with 

the youthful and beardless face, A 

his eyes looking into yours. He 

sits on the rainbow ; his left hand 

holds an open book, inscribed, 

‘ Come, ye blessed of ray Father! ’ j) A 

w'hile the right is raised in bene- 
diction. The Virgin stands on ^ 
the right, entirely mtkin the \ F ' I M 

glory; ‘she is sweet in feature Nl m 

and graceful in attitude, in her M '■ Vv M 

long white robe.’ The Baptist m 

stands on the left, outside the ^ I ^4 ; ' n\ W 

In pictures representing the m 

glory of heaven, Paradise, or the 
Last Judgment, we have this 

idea constantly repeated — of the HR / JM] 

Virgin on the right hand of her 
Son, but not on the same throne 

with him, unless it be a ‘ Corona- ' jili ^ 

tion,’ which is a subject apart 

In the great altar-piece of the 
brothers Van Eyck, the upper part // #* 

contains three compartments ; ° in 
the centre is Christ, wearing the 
triple tiara, and carrying the globe, 

as Eing, a.s Priest, as Judge; on 5 virs^in of the campo SAuta (a.d. 1300.) 
each side, as usual, but in separate compartments, the Virgin and St. 
John the Baptist. The Virgin, a noble queenly figure, full of serene 
dignity and grace, is seated on a throne, and wears a superb crown. 



' Christian Art, i. 136. 

* It is well known that the iliflerent parU of this great work have boen dispersed, 
three compartments mentionod here are at Berlin. 
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formed of lilies, roses, and gems, over her long fair hair. !She is 
reading intently in a hook — the Book of Wisdom. She is here the 
Sponsa Dei, and the Virgo Sapientissima, the most wise Virgin. This 

is the only example I can recollect of tlie 
Virgin seated on the right hand of her 
Son in glory, and holding a book. In 
every other instance she is standing or 
seated with her hands joined or clasped 
over her bosom, and her eyes turned 
towards him. 

Among innumerable examples, I will 
cite only one, perhaps the most celebrated 
of all, andfamiliar, it may be presumed, to 
most of my readers, though perhaps they 
may not have regarded it with reference 
to the character and position given to the 
Virgin. It is one of the four great frescoes 
of the Camera della Segnatura, in the 
Vatican, exhibiting the four highest 
objects of mental culture — Theology, 
Poetry, Philosophy, and JurLsprudenee. 
In the first of these, commonly, but 
erroneously, called La Disputa del 
Sacramento, Baphael has combined into 
one great scene the whole system of 
theology, as set forth by the Catholic Church ; it is a sort of con- 
cordance between heaven and earth — between the celestial and 
terrestrial witnesses of the truth. The central group above shows us 
the Redeemer of the world, seated with extended arms, having on 
the right the Virgin in her usual place, and on the left, also in his 
accustomed place, St. John the Baptist; both seated, and nearly on a 
level with Christ. The Baptist is here in his character of the 
Precursor ‘sent to bear witness to the light, that tlirough him all 
men might believe.’* The Virgin is exhibited, not merely as the 
Mother, the Sposa, the Church, but as Heavenly Wisdom, for in 




* John i. r. 
C 
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this character the Catholic Church has applied to her the magnificeut 
passage in Proverbs : ‘ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
His way, before His works of old. I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was.’ ‘ Then I was by Him as 
one brought up with Him, and I was daily His delight, rejoicing 
alway before Him.’* 

Nothing can be more beautiful thau the serene grace and the 
mingled majesty and humility in the figure of the Virgin, and in her 
countenance, as she looks up adoring to the Fountain of all light, all 
wisdom, and all goodness. Above the principal group, is the emble- 
matical image of the Father ; below is the holy Dove, in the act of 
descending to the earth. The rest of this wonderful and suggestive 
composition 1 omit here, as foreign to my subject.® 

The Virgin alone, separate from her Son, standing or enthroned 
before us, simply as the Vergine 
Dea, or Regina Caeli, is rarely 
met with in modern art, either in 
sculpture or painting. I will give, 
however, one single example. 

In an altar-piece painted by 
Cosimo Rosselli, for the Serviti at 
Florence, she stands alone, and 
in a majestic attitude, on a raised 
pedestal. She holds a book, and 
looks upward to the holy Dove, 
hovering over her head ; she is here 
again the Virgo Sapientia.^ On 
onesideareSt. John the Evangelist 
and St. Antouino of Florence ■* on 
the other, St. Peter, and St. Philip ’ 

Benozzi ; in front kneel St. Margaret and St. Catherine : all appear to 
contemplate with rapturous devotion the vision of the Madonna. The 




‘ Prov. viii. 12-30, and Ecclea. xxiv. 15 , 16. 

’ For a detailed description of this fresco, see Psssarant’s lUpUaet, i. 140. and Kuglcr's 
Handbook, 2nd edit, where a minute and beautiful reduction of the whole composition 
will give an idea of the general design. 

’ FI. Gal. * Sec Legends of the Monastic OrJeni, p. 397 
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liemls ami attitudes in this picture have that character of elegance 
which distinguished the Florentine school at this period, without any 
i of those extravagances and peculiarities into 
which Piero often fell ; for the man had 
evidently a touch of madness, and was ns 
eccentric in his works as in his life and 
conversation. The order of the Serviti, for 
whom he jminted this picture, was instituted 
in honour of the Virgin, and for her parti- 
cular service, which will account for the 
unusual treatment.' 

The numerous — often most beautiful — 
heads and half-length figures which represent 
■> the Virgin alone, looking up with a devout or 
tender expression, or with the head declined, 
and the hands jbined in jiraj’er, or crossed over the bosom with virginal 
humility nud modesty, belong to this class of representations. In the 




Smita M:irui Vvi-j^ue. (Outdo.) 



ancient heads, most of which are imitations of the old Greek elfigies 
' Monaetic Oolcrs, p. 21 S. 
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ascribed to St. Luke, tliere is often great simplicity and beauty. 
Wlicn she wears the crown over her veil, or bears a sceptre in her 
hand, she figures as the queen of heaven {Regina Cali). When 
.such effigies are attended by adoring angels, she is the queen of 
augels {Regina Angchmm). When she is weeping or holding the 
crown of thorns, she is Our Lady of Sorrow, the Mater Dolorosa. 
AVhen she is merely veiled, with folded hands, and in her feature.s 
all the beauty, maiden jmrity, and sweetness which the artist could 
render, she is simjdy the Blessed Virgin, the Madonna, the Santa 
Maria Vergine. Such heads are very rare in the earlier schools of 
art, which seldom represented the Virgin without her Child, but 
liecame favourite studies of the later painters, and were multiplied 
and varied to infinitude from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. From these every trace of the mystical aud solemn con- 
ception of antiquity gradually disappeared; till, for the majestic 
ideal of womanhood, we liave merely inane prettiness, or rustic, 
or even meretricious grace, the borrowed charms of some earthly 
model. 




!0 
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L’ ISCOROXATA. 



Tlitf Coronation uf the Virgin. Coronatio Beat^c Mariro VjpginU. Itnf. Maria cor*>- 

natA dal divin huo Figlio. Fi'. Lo Couronnemcnt ile la Saiute Vierge. Gcr. Pie 
Kronung Maiiiu 



The usual type of the Clnireh triumjiliaut is tlie Coronation of the 
V'litGiN ]>roperly so called, Christ in the act of crowning his Mother; 
line of the most pojiular, significant, and beautiful subjects in the 
whole range of mcdianal art. 

When in a scries of subjects from the life of the Virgin, so often met 
with in religious prints and in the Roman Catholic churches, we find 
her death and her assumption followed by her coronation ; when the 
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bier or sarcoithagus and the twelve apostles npi>ear below, while heaven 
opens upon us above; then the representation assumes a kiud of dra- 
matic character: it is the last and most glorious event of her history. 
The Mother, dying on earth, is received into glory by her Son who had 
gone before her, and who thus celebrates the consummation of his 
victory and hers. 

But when the scene is treated apart as a single subject; Avhen, 
instead of the apostles gazing up to heaven, or looking with amaze- 
ment into the tomb from which she had risen, we find the lower 
l>art of the composition occupied by votaries, patron saints, or choral 
angels; then the subject must be regarded as absolutely devotional 
and typical. It is not a scene or an action ; it is a great mystery. 
It is consecrated to the honour of the Virgin ns type of the spiritual 
Church. The Espoused is received into glory and crowned with the 
crown of everlasting life, exalted above angels, spirits, and men. In 
this sense we must understand the subject when we find it in 
ecclesiastical sculpture, over the doors of places of worship, in the 
decorative carving of church utensils, in stained glass. In many 
of the Italian churches there is a chapel especially dedicated to the 
Virgin in this character, called la . Capclla dell' Incoronata ; and 
both in Germany and Italy it is a frequent subject as an altar- 
jiiece. 

In all the most ancient examples, it is Christ only who places the 
crown on the head of his Mother, seated on the same throne and 
])laccd at his right hand. Sometimes we have the two figures only; 
sometimes the Fadrc Kterno looks down, and the Holy Spirit in 
the form of the dove hovers above or between them. In some later 
examj)lcs the Virgin is seated between the Father and the Son, 
both in human form : they place the crown on her head, each 
holding it with one hand, the Holy Spirit hovering above. In other 
representations the Virgin kneels at the feet of Christ, and he places 
the crowm on her head, while two or more rejoicing and adoring 
angels make heavenly music, or all Paradise opens to the view; and 
there are examples where not only the choir of attendant angels, but 
a vast assembly of patriarchs, saints, martyrs, fathers of the Church 
— the whole company of the blessed spirits — assist at this great 
ceremony. 
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1:* Vir^ <uid Christ entbroDcd. (Moftoic. a. d. 11 30-1 143.) 



I will now give some celebrated examples of the various styles of 
treatment, which will he better than pages of general description. 

There is a group in mosaic, which I believe to he singular in it.s 
kind, wliere the Virgin is enthroned with Christ (12). She is seated 
at his right hand, at the same elevation, and altogether as his equal. 
His right arm embraces her, and his hand rests on her shoulder. Slie 
wears a gorgeous crown, which her son has placed on lier brow. Christ 
has only the cruciform nimbus ; in his left hand is an open hook, on 
which is inscribed, ‘ Veni, Electa mea,' &c. ‘ Come, my chosen one, 

and I will place thee upon my throne.’ The Virgin holds a tablet, on 
which are the words, ‘ His right hand should he under my head, and 
his left hand should embrace me.’* The omnipotent hand is stretched 
forth in benediction above. Here the Virgin is the type of the Church 
triumphant and glorified, having overcome the world ; and the solemn 
significance of the whole representation is to he found in tlie Book of 

' Cant. viii. 3. 
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]{evelation : ‘ To him that ovcrcometh will I gi-ant to sit rcith me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne.’^ 

This mosaic, in which, be it observed, tlie Virgin is enthroned with 
Christ, and embraced, not crowned, by him, is, I believe, unique either 
as a picture or a churcli decoration. It is not older than the twelfth 
century, is very ill executed, but is curious from the peculiarity of 
the treatment.* 

In the mosaic in the tribune of S. Maria-Maggiore at Home, perhaps 
tlie earliest example extant of the Coronation, properly so called, the 
subject is treated with a grand and solemn simplicity (1 1). Christ and 
the Virgin, colossal figures, are seated on the same regal throne within 
a circular glory. The back-grouud is blue studded with golden stars. 
He places the crown on her head with his right hand ; in the left he 
holds an open book, with the usual text, ‘ Veni, Electa mea, et ponum 
te in thronum meum,' &c. She bends slightly forward, and her hands 
are lifted in adoration. Above and around the circular glory the 
emblematical vine twines in arabesque form ; among the branches and 
leaves sit peacocks and other birds ; the peacock being the old emblem 
of immortality, as birds in general are emblems of spirituality. On each 
side of the glory are nine adoring angels, representing the nine choirs 
of the heavenly hierarchy ; beyond these on the right stand St. Peter, 
St. Paul, St. Francis ; on the left, St. John the Baptist, St. John the 
Evangelist, and St. Antony of Padua ; all these figures being very 
small in proportion to those of Christ and the Virgin. Smaller still, 
and quite diminutive iu comparison, are the kneeling figures of Pope 
Nicholas IV. and Cardinal Giacomo Colonna, under whose auspices 
the mosaic was executed by Jacopo della Turrita, a Franciscan friar, 
about 1288. In front flows the river Jordan, symbol of baptism and 
regeneration ; on its shore stands the hart, the emblem of religious 
aspiration. Underneath the central group is the inscriptiou, — 



Maria Virgo asscmita ad etherium Tbalamum 
In geo Hex Regum stellato sedet rolio. 



> Rev. iii. 21. 



’ Rome. S. Miria iu Trasteverc. 
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The whole of this vast and poetical composition is admirably executed, 
and it is the more ciu-ious as being, perhaps, one of the earliest ex- 
amples of the glorification of St Francis and St. Antony of Padua,* 
who were canonised about thirty or forty years before.'^ 

The mosaic, by Gaddo Gaddi,® over the great door in the cathe<lral 
at Florence, is somewhat difl’erent Christ, while placing the crown 
on the head of his Mother with his left hand, blesses her with his 
right hand, and he appears to have laid aside his own crown, which 
lies near him. The attitude of the Virgin is also peculiar.* 

In a small altar-piece by Giotto,® Christ and the Virgin are seated 
together on a throne. He places the jewelled crown on her head 
with both hands, while she bends forward with her hands crossed in 
her lap, and the softest expression in her beautiful face, as if she ns 
meekly resigned herself to this honour, as heretofore to the angelic 
salutation which pronounced her ‘ Blessed ; ’ angels kneel before 
the throne with censers and offerings. In another, by Giotto," 
Clu-ist wearing a coronet of gems is seated on a throne : the Virgin 
kneels before him with hands joined : twenty angels with musical 
instruments attend around. In this ‘ Coronation’ by Piero Laurati, 
the figures of Christ and the Virgin, seated together, resemble in 
sentiment and expression those of Giotto. The angels arc arranged 
in a glorj' around, and the treatment is wholly typical. (13) 

One of the most beautiful and celebrated of the ])ictures of 
Angelico da Fiesole is the ‘Coronation’ now in the Louvre; 
formerly it stood over the high altar of the Church of St. 
Dominick at Fiesole, where Angelico had been nurtured, and made 
his profession as monk. The composition is conceived as a grand 
regal ceremony, but the beings who figure in it are touched with a 



* Monastic OrJere, 2nd edit. 238-278. 

* I have given the central group only, because in the last edition of Kiigler’a Handbook, 

vol. i., m.ay be fouml a beautiful and elaborate retluction of the whole composition, by Mr. 
George Scharf. The aamo volume contains the Mosaic of the I>ateran mentioned at p. 7, 
and an exquisite reduction of the ‘ Coronation,' by Angelico da Fiesole, to which 1 must 
refer the re^ule^. * Florence, a.d. 1330. 

* In the same cathedral (which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary) the circular window of 

the choir opposite to the Mosaic oxhibita the coronation. The design, by Donatello, is 
eminently Cue and cl.aasic.al. * Florence, S. Croce. 

* D’Agincourt, Peinturc, pi. cxiv. 
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truly celestial grace. The Redeemer, crowned himself, and wearing 
the ermine mantle of an earthly monarch, is seated on a magnificent 
throne, under a Gothic canopy, to which there is an ascent of nine 
steps. He holds the crown, which he is in the act of placing, with 
lioth hands, on the head of the Virgin, who kneels before him, with 
features of the softest and most delicate beauty, and an expression of 
divine humility. Her face, seen in profile, is partly shaded by a 
long transparent veil, flowing over her ample robe of a delicate 
crimson, beneath which is a blue tunic. On each side a choir of 



13 CoronAtion. (Piero Laumti, a.d. 1340.) 
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lovely angels, clothed from head to foot in spangled tunics of azure 
and rose-colour, with shining wings, make celestial music, while 
they gaze with looks of joy and adoration towards the principal 
group. Lower down on the right of the throne are eighteen, and 
on the left twenty-two, of the principal patriarchs, apostles, saints, 
and martyrs ; among whom the worthies of Angelico’s own community, 
St. Dominick and St. Peter Martyr, are of course conspicuous. At 
the foot of the throne kneel on one side St. Augustine, St. Benedict, 
St Charlemagne, the royal saint ; St. Nicholas ; and St. Thomas 
Aquinas holding a pen (the great literary saint of the Dominican 
order, and author of the Office of the Virgin) ; on the left, we have 
a group of virgins, St. Agnes, St Catherine with her wheel, St 
Catherine of Siena, her hahit spangled with stars ; St Cecilia 
crowned with her roses, and Mary Magdalene, with her long golden 
hair.* Beneath this great composition runs a border or predella, 
in seven compartments, containing in the centre a Pietl, and on 
each side three small subjects from the history of St Dominick, to 
whom the church, whence it was taken, is dedicated. The spiritual 
beauty of the heads, the delicate tints of the colouring, an ineffable 
charm of mingled brightness and repose shed over the whole, give 
to this lovely picture an effect like that of a church hymn sung at 
some high festival by voices tuned in harmony — ‘ blest voices uttering 
joy ! ’ 

In strong contrast with this graceful Italian conception, is the 
German ‘ Coronation,’ now in the Wallersteincollcction.® It is sup- 
posed to have been painted for Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
either by Hans Hemling, or a painter not inferior to him. Here the 
Virgin is crowned by the Trinity. She kneels, with an air of majestic 
humility, and hands meekly folded on her bosom, attired in simple 
blue drapery, before a semicircular throne, on which are seated the 
Father and the Son, between them, with outspread wings touching 
their mouths, the Holy Dove. The Father, a venerable figure, wears 
the triple tiara, and holds the scej>tre : Christ, with an expression of 
suffering, holds in his left hand a crystal cross ; and they sustain be- 



^ Legond.4 of the Mou;uUc Orders, and Sacred and Legendary Art, f<»r an Account of 
all thviie ]>cnsunage«. * KeiiAingtoii Pal. 
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tween them a crown which they are about to place on the head of the 
A'irgiu, Their golden throne is adorned with gems, and over it is a 
glory of seraphim, with hair, faces, and plumage, all of a glowing 
red. The lower part of this picture and the compartments on each 
side are filled with a vast assemblage of .saints, and martyrs, and holy 
confessors ; conspicuous among them we find the saints most popular 
in Flanders and Burgundy — St. Adrian, St. George, St. Sebastian, 
St. Maurice, clad in coats of mail and crowned with laurel, with other 
kingly and warlike personages ; St. Philip, the patron of Philip the 
Good ; St. Andrew, in whose honour he instituted the order of the 
Goldeg Fleece : and a figure in a blue mantle with a ducal crown, 
one of the three kings of Cologne, is supposed to represent Duke 
Philip himself. It is impossible by any description to do justice to 
this wonderful picture, as remarkable for its elaborate workmanship, 
the mysticism of the conception, the quaint elegance of the details, 
and portrait-like reality of the faces, as that of Angelico for its 
spiritual, tender, imaginative grace. 

There is a ‘ Coronation ’ by Vivarini,* which may be said to com- 
prise in itself a whole system of theology. It is one vast composition, 
not divided by compartments. In the centre is a magnificent carved 
throne sustained by six j)illars, which stand on a lofty richly orna- 
mented |)edestal. On the throne are seated Christ and the Virgin ; 
he is crowned, and places with both hands a crown on her head. 
Between them hovers the celestial Dove, and above them is seen the 
Heavenly Father in likeness of the ‘Ancient of Days,’ who pater- 
nally lays a hand on the shoulder of each. Around his head, and 
over the throne, are the nine choirs of angels, in separate groups. 
First and nearest , hover the glowing seraphim and cherubim, winged, 
but otherwise formless. Above these, the Thrones, holding the globe 
of sovereignty ; to the right, the Dominations, Virtues, and I’owers; 
to the left, the Princedoms, iirchangcls, and Angels. Below these, 
on each side of the throne, the prophets and patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, bolding each a scroll. Below these, the apostles on 
twelves thrones, six on each side, each holding the Gospel. Below 
these, on each side, the saints and martyrs. Below the.se, again, the 
virgins and holy women. Under the throne, in the space formed by 

* Aciut. Venice. 
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the pillars, is seen a group of beautiful chiklren (not angels), repre- 
senting, I think, the martyred Innocents. They bear the instruments 
of Christ’s passion — the cross, nails, spear, crown of thorns, &c. On 
the step below the pedestal, and immediately in front, are seated the 
Evangelists and doctors of the Church ; on the right St. Matthew and 
St. Lnke, and behind them St. Ambrose and St. Augustine ; on the 
left St. Mark and St. John, and behind them St. Jerome and St. 
Gregory.* Every part of this curious picture is painted with the 
utmost care and delicacy : the children are exquisite, and the heads, 
of which there are at least seventy without counting the angels, are 
finished like miniatures. 

This simple, and altogether typical representation cf the Virgin 
crowned by the Trinity in human form, is from a French carving of 
the fifteenth century, and though ill drawn, there is considerable 
naivete in the treatment. The Eternal Father wears, as is usual, the 

' See Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 141, for the artistic treatment of these 
personages when combined. 
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triple tiara, the Son has the cross and the crown of thorns, and the 
Holy Ghost is distinguished hy the dove on his hand. All three 
sustain the crown over the head of the kneeling Virgin, whose train 
is supported hy two angels. (14) 

In a has-relief over a door of the cathedral at Treves, the subject is 
very simply treated ; both Christ aud the Virgiu are standing, which . 
is unusual, and behind each is an angel, also standing aud holding a 
crown. 

Where not more than five or six saints are introduced as attendants 
and accessories, they are usually the j)atron saints of the locality or 
community, which may be readily distinguished. Thus, 

1. In a ‘ Coronation,’ by Sandro Botticelli, we find below, St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Augustine, St. John Gualberto, St Bernardo 
Cardinale. It was painted for the Vallombrosian monks.' ' 

2. In a very fine example by Ghirlandajo, St. Dominick and St 
Peter Martyr are conspicuous: painted, of course, for the Domi- 
nicans.® 

3. In another, by Piutnricchio, St Francis is a principal figure, 
with St Bonaventura and St. Louis of Toulouse : painted for the 
Franciscans, or at least for a Franciscan pope, Sixtus IV.® 

4. In another, by Guido, the treatment differs from the early 

style. The coronation above is small aud seen as a vision ; the 
saints below, St. Bernard aud St Catherine, are life-size. It 

was painted for a community of Bernardiues, the monks of Monte 
Oliveto.' 

5. In a beautiful little altar-piece by Lorenzo di Credi,' the Virgin 
is kneeling above, while Christ, seated, places the crown on her head. 

A glory of red seraphim surround the two figures. Below are the 
famous patron saints of Central Italy, St. Nicholas of Bari and St 
Julian of Rimini, St. Barbara and St Christina. The St Francks 
and St Antony, in the predella, show it to have been painted for a 
Franciscan church or chapel, probably for the same church at Cestello 
for which Lorenzo painted the St Julian and St. Nicholas now in the 
Louvre. 



' FI. Gal. > Paris, Louvre. ^ Home, Vutieau. * Holo^na, G.iL 

“ Once in the collection of Mr Itogera : v. Sacred and Legendary .Art. 
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The ‘ Coronation of the Virgin ’ by Annibale Carracci is in a 
spirit altogether different, magnificently studied.* On high, upon a 
lofty throne which extends across the whole picture from side to 
side, the Virgin, a noble majestic creature, in the true Carracci 
style, is seated in the midst as the principal figure, her hands folded 
on her bosom. On the right hand sits the Father, on the left the 
Son; they hold a heavenly crown surmounted by stars above her 

head. The locality is the empy- 
reum. The audience consists of 
angels only, who, circle within circle, 
filling the whole space, and melt- 
ing into an abyss of light, chant 
hymns of rejoicing, and touch celes- 
tial instruments of music. This 
picture shows how deeply Annibale 
Carracci had studied Correggio, in 
the magical chiaro-scuro, and the 
lofty but somewhat mannered grace 
of the figures. 

Tills rather homely and formal 
‘ Coronation ’ is from the early Co- 
logne school, (l.'i) 

One of the latest examples I can 
point to is also one of the most 
simple and grand in conception.* 
It is that by Velasquez, the finest 
15 Coronation. (Early Oonmm. uth perhaps of the Very few devotional 
century. BoUter^o oaL) subjccts painted by him. We have 
here the three figures only, as large as life, filling the region of 
glory, without angels, witnesses, or accessories of any kind, except 
the small cherubim beneath ; and the symmetrical treatment 
gives to the whole a sort of sublime effect. But the heads have 
the air of portraits : Christ has a dark, earnest, altogether Spanish 
physiognomy; the Virgin has dark hair; and the Padre Eterno, 
with a long beard, has a bald head — a gross fault in taste and 




' TLu was also in the collection of Mr. U<igera 



’ Madrid Gal. 
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propriety ; because, though the loose beard and flowing white liair 
may serve to tyjjify the ‘ Ancient of Days,’ baldness expresses not 
merely age, but the infirmity of age. 

Rubens, also, painted a ‘ Coronation,’ with all his own lavish 
magnificence of style, for the Jesuits at Brussels. After the time 
of Vela-squez and Rubens, the ‘ Immaculate Conception ’ superseded 
the ‘ Coronation.’ 

To enter further into the endless variations of this charming and 
complex subject would lead us through all the schools of art from 
Giotto to Guido. I have said enough to render it intelligible and 
interesting, and must content myself with one or two closing memo- 
ranch. 

1. The dress of the Virgin in a ‘ Coronation ’ is generally splendid, 
too like the coronation robes of an earthly qneen — it is a ‘ raiment 
of needlework ’ — ‘ a vesture of gold wrought about wdth divers 
colours ’ — generally blue, crimson, and white, adorned w’ith gold, 
gems, and even ermine. In the ‘ Coronation ’ by Fili])po Lippi, at 
Spoleto, she wears a white robe embroidered with golden suns. In 
a beautiful little ‘Coronation’ in the Wallerstein collection' she 
wears a white robe embroidered with suns and moons, the former 
red with golden rays, the latter blue with coloured rays — ^jierhaps in 
allusion to the text so often applied in reference to her, ‘ a woman 
clothed with the sun,' ~ &c. 

2. In the set of cartoons for the tapestries of the Sistine Chapel,’ 
as originally prepared by Raphael, we have the foundation, the 
heaven-bestowed powers, the trials and snArerings of the early 
Church, exhibited in the calling of St Peter, the conversion of 
St Paul, the acts and miracles of the apostles, the mart 3 Tdoiu 
of St Stephen; and the series closed with the Coronation of 
the Virgin, placed over the altar, as typical of the final triumph 
of the Church, the completion and fulfilment of all the promises 
made to man, set forth in the exaltation and union of the mortal 
with the immortal, when tlie human Mother and her divine 
Son are reunited and seated on the same throne. Raphael placed 



* Kensington Pal. * Rev, xii, 1, or Cant. vi. 10. * Ktigler’s HandUujk, ii. 394. 
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on one side of tlie celestial group, 8t. John the Baptist, repre- 
senting sanctification through the rite of baptism ; and on the 
other, St. Jerome, the general symbol of sanctification tlirough 
faith and repentance. The cartoon of this grand symlwlical com- 
position, in which all the figures were colossal, is unhappily lost; 
the tapestry is mussing from the Vatican collection ; two old engrav- 
ings, however, e.vist, from which some idea may be formed of the 
original group.* 

J. It will be interesting to remember that the earliest existing 
impression taken from an engraved metal plate, is a ‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin.’ Miuso Finiguerra, a skilful goldsmith and worker 
in niello, living at Florence in 1434, was employed to execute a 
pix (the small casket in which the consecrated wafer of the sacra- 
ment is deposited), and he decorated it with a representation of 
the Coronation in presence of saints and angels, in all about thirty 
figures, minutely and exquisitely engraved on the silver face. 
Whether Finigncrra was the first worker in niello to whom it 
occurred to fill up the lines cut in the silver with a black fluid, and 
then, by laying it on' a piece of damp paper and forcibly rubbing 
it, take off the facsimile of his design and try its effects before 
the final process — this we cannot ascertain ; we only know that 
the impression of his ‘ Coronation ’ is the earliest specimen known to 
exist, and gave rise to the practice of cutting designs on plates of 
copper (instead of silver), for the purpose of multiplying impressions 
of them. The pix, finished by Maso in 1452, is now in the Florence 
Gallery in the ‘ Salle des Bronzes.’ The invaluable print, first of its 
species, exists in the National Library at Paris. There is a very 
exact facsimile of it in Otley’s ‘ History of Engraving.’ Christ and 
the Virgin are here seated together on a lofty architectural throne : 
her hands are crossed on her bosom, and she bends her meek veiled 
head to receive the crown, which her Son, who wears a triple tiara, 
places on her brow. The saints most conspicuous are St. John the 
Baptist, patron of Florence and of the church for which the pix was 
executed, and a female saint, I believe St. Reparatn, both standing ; 



• Piuravant’a Rafael, iL 2.18. 
E 
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kneeling in front are ISt. Cosmo and St. Damian, the patrons of the 
Medici family, then paramount at Florence.' 

4. In an illuminated ‘ Office of the Virgin,’ I found a version of 
this subject which must be rare, and probably confined to minia- 
tures. Christ is seated on a throne, and the Virgin kneels before 
iiini; he bends forward, and tenderly takes her clasped hands in 
both his own. An empty throne is at the right hand of Christ, 
tiver which liovcrs an angel bearing a crown. This is the moment 
which precedes the Coronation, as the group already described in 
the S. Maria-in-Trastevere exhibits the moment which follom the 
Coronation. (12) 

5. Finally, we must bear in mind that those effigies in which the 
Madonna is holding her Child, while angels place a crown upon 
her head, do not represent the coronation properly so called, but 
merely the Virgin honoured as Mother of Christ and Queen of 
Heaven (^Mater Christi, Regina Caeli ) ; and that those representa- 
tions of the Coronation which conclude a series of the life of the 
Virgin, and surmount her death-bed or her tomb, are historical and 
dramatic rather than devotional and tyjiicrfl. Of this historical 
treatment there are beautiful examples from Cimabue down to 
Raphael, which will be noticed hereafter in their proper place. 



The Virgin of Mercy. 



Our Lady of Succour. 

Ival. La Modonua di Misericurdia. Fr. Notre Dame do Misdriennio. 

Qer. Maria Mutter de» Krbarmens. Sy. Nuestra Seuura de Gracia. 

When once the Virgin had been exalted and glorified in the celestial 
paradise, the next and the most natural result was, that she should 
be regarded as being in heaven the most powerful of intercessors, 
and on earth a most benign and ever-present protectress. In the 
mediteval idea of Christ, there was often something stern ; the 

* Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 433. 
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Lamb of God who died for the sins of the world, is also the inexor- 
able Judge of the quick and the dead. When he shows his wounds, 
it is as if a vindictive feeling was supposed to exist; as if he were 
called uj)on to remember in judgment the agonies and the degrada- 
tion to which he had been exposed below for the sake of w’icked, 
ungrateful men. In a Greek ‘ Day of Judgment,’ cited by Didron, 
Moses holds up a scroll, on which is written, ‘ Behold him whom 
ye crucified,’ while the Jews are dragged into everlasting fire. 
Everywhere is the sentiment of vengeance ; Christ him.self is 
le.ss a judge than an avenger. Not so the Virgin ; she is repre- 
sented as all mercy, sympathy, and benignity. In some of the old 
pictures of the Day of Judgment, she is seated by the side of Christ, 
on an equality with him, and often in an attitude of deprecation, 
as if abjuring him to relent ; or her eyes are turned on the redeemed 
souls, and she looks awny from the condemned as if unable to endure 
the sight of their doom. In other pictures she is lower than Christ, 
but always on his right hand, and generally seated ; while St. John 
the Baptist, who is usually placed opposite to her on the left of 
Christ, invariably stands or kneels. Instead of the Baptist, it is 
sometimes, but rarely, John the Evangelist, who is the pendant of 
the Virgin. 

In the Greek representations of the Last Judgment, a river of fire 
flows from under the tlirone of Christ to devour and burn up the 
wicked.' In Western art the idea is less formidable — Christ is not 
at once judge and executioner ; but the sentiment is always sufficiently 
terrible ; ‘ the angels and all the powers of heaven tremble before him.’ 
In the midst of these terrors, the Virgin, whether kneeling, or 
seated, or standing, always appears as a gentle mediator, a supplicant 
for mercy. In the ‘ Day of Judgment,’ as represented in the ‘ Hortus 
Deliciarum,’ ^ we read inscribed under her figure the words ‘ Maria 
Filio suo pro Ecclesia supplicat.' In a very fine picture by Martin 
Schoen,* it is the Father, who, with a sword and three javelins in his 



^ Didron, IconngrapUie Chrittienne ; and in the mosaic of the Last Judgment, executed 
by Byzantine artiste, in the cathedral at Turce)lo. 

’ A celebrated illuminated MS. (date about 1159 to 1175), pn^erved in the Library at 
Straaburg. ® Schleiadheim Gal. 
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liaud, sits ns the avengiug judge ; ueur him Christ; while the Virgin 
stands in the foreground, looking up to lier Son with an expression of 
tender supplication, and interceding, as it appears, for the sinners 
kneeling round her, and whose imploring looks are directed to her. 
In the well-known fresco by Andrea Orcagna,' Christ and the Virgin 
sit throned above, each in a separate aureole, but equally glorified. 
(1C) Christ, pointing with one hand to the wound in his side, raises 
the other in a threatening attitude, and his attention is directed to the 
wicked, whom he hurls into perdition. The Virgin, with one hand 
pressed to her bosom, looks to him with an air of supplication. Both 
figures are regally attired, and wear radiant crowns ; and the twelve 
apostles attend them, seated on each side. 

In the centre group of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ we 



^ Pitia, Cimipo S uilft. 
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liave the same leading inotiJ\ but treated in a very ditFerent feeling. 
Christ stands before us in figure and mien like a half-naked athlete; 
his left hand rejects, his right hand threatens; and bis whole attitude 
is ns utterly devoid of dignity ns of grace. I have often wondered, 
ns I have looked at this grand and celebrated work, what could be 
Michael Angelo’s idea of Christ. lie who was so good, so religious, 
so pure-minded, and so high-minded, was deficient in humility and 
sympathy ; if his morals escaped, his imagination was corrupted by 
the profane and j)agan influences of his time. Ilis conception of 
Christ is here most unchristian, and his conception of the Virgin is 
not much better. She is grand in form, but the expression is too 
passive. She looks down and seems to shrink ; but the significance 
of the attitude — the hand pressed to the maternal bosom — given to 
her by the old painters, is lost. 

In a ‘ Last Judgment ’ by Rubens, painted for the Jesuits of 
Brussels,' the Virgin extends her robe over the world, as if to shield 
mankind from the wrath of her Son ; pointing, at the same time, 
significantly to her bosom, whence he derived his earthly life. The 
daring bad ta.ste, and the dramatic power of this representation, are 
characteristic alike of the painter, the time, and the community for 
which the picture was painted. 



More beautiful and more acceptable to our feelings are those grace- 
ful representations of the Virgin ns dispenser of mercy on earth ; as 
protectress and patroness either of all Christendom, or of some par- 
ticular locality, country, or community. In such pictures she stands 
with outstretched arms, crowned with a diadem, or in some instances 
simply veiled ; her ample robe, extended on each side, is held up by 
angels, while under its protecting folds are gathered worshippers and 
votaries of all ranks and ages — men, women, children — kings, nobles. 



1 BruBaeU ; Muwx;. 
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17 La Madonna di MLehcordla. (Biu-reUer« Veulce.) 



ccclesinstics — the poor, the lame, the sick. Or if tlie picture be less 
universal in its significance, dedicated perhaps by some religious 
order or charitable brotherhood, we see beneath her robe an assem- 
blage of monks and nuns, or a troop of young orphans or redeemed 
prisoners. Such a representation is styled a Misericordia. 

1. In a picture by Fra Filippo Lippi,* the Madonna of Mercy 
extends her protecting mantle over thirty-five kneeling figures, the 
faces like portraits, none elevated or beautiful, but the whole picture 
as an example of the subject most striking. 

2. Tliis majestic figure is from a bas-relief at Venice placed over 
the entrance of the Scuola (or brotherhood) of Charity. The mem- 

' BctUq Oal. 
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hers of the community are here gathered under the robe of their 
patroness. (17) 

3. This singular figure, which looks like that of an Indian goddess, 
is from a ‘ Misericordia ’ painted by Piero della Francesca for the 
hospital of Borgo San Sepolcro, in the Apennines. (18) 

4. A very beautiful and singular representation of the Virgin of 
Mercy without the Child, I found in the collection of Herr v. Quandt, 
of Dresden. She stands with hands folded over her bosom, and wrapped 
in ample white drapery, without ornament of any kind ; over her head, 
a veil of transparent gauze of a brown colour, such as, from various 
portraits of the time, appears to liave been then a fashion. The 
expression of the face is tender and contemplative, almost sad; and the 
whole figure, which is life-size, is inexpressibly refined and dignified. 
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19 B. H&ria Vorgino. 

Tlie following inscription is on the dark background to the right of 
the Virgin : — 

lUAGO 

Ukat£ Makia! VmoiNia 
Qua; 

MkS’S. AcQUST. MI3XXXIII. 

AI'PARI’IT 

MiRACCLOB. OrKBATIONK 
CoXCCBHlI Pol'. 

Celeberiuu. 

This beautiful picture was brought from Brescia to Vienna by a 
picture-dealer, and jmrchased by Herr v. Quandt. It was painted by 
Moretto of Brescia, of whom Lanzi truly says that his sacred sub- 
jects express la comptnizione, la pieta, la caritd istessa; and this 
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picture is au instance. But by whom dedicated, for what especial 
mercy, or in what churcli, I could not ascertain.* 

It is seldom that the Madonna di Misericordia appears without tlie 
Child in her arms ; her maternity is supposed to be one element in 
her sympathy with suffering humanity. I will add, however, to the 
examples already given, one very celebrated instance. 

The picture entitled the ‘ Misericordia di Lucca’ is famous in the 
history of Art.* It is the most important work of Fra Bartolomeo, 
and is dated 1515, two years before his death. The Virgin, a grand 
and beautiful figure, stands alone on a raised platform, with her 
arms extended, and looking up to heaven. The ample folds of her 
robe are held open by two angels. Beneath and round her feet are 
various groups in attitudes of supplication, who look up to her, as 
she looks up to heaven. On one side the donor of the picture is 
presented by St. Dominick. Above, in a glory, is the figure of 
Christ surrounded by angels, and seeming to bend towards his 
Mother. The expression in the heads, the dignified beneficence of 
the Virgin, the dramatic feeling in the groups, particularly the 
women and children, justify tlie fame of this picture as one of the 
greatest of the productions of mind.* 

There is yet another version of this subject, wliich deserves notice 
from the fantastic grace of the conception. As in early Christian 
Art, our Saviour was frequently portrayed as the Good Shepherd, 
so, among the later Spanish fancies, we find his Mothei; represented 
as the Divine Shepherdess. In a picture painted by Alonzo Miguel 
de Tobar,^ about the beginning of the eighteenth century, we find 



• I poescss a charming drawing of the head by Friiidein LouUo Seidler of Weimar, 
whose feeling for early religioua art ie shown in her own works, as well as in the beautiful 
copies she has made of others. 

^ Lucca. S. Romano. 

’ According to the account in Murray's H.mdbook,this picture was dedicated by the noble 
family of Montecanini, and represents the Virgin interceding for the Lucchesi during the 
wars with Florence. But I confess I am doubtful of this interpretation, and rather think 
it refers to the pestilence, which, about 1512, desolated the whole of the north of Italy. 
Wilkie, who saw this picture in 1825, speaks of the workmanship with the enthusiasm of 
a workman. * Madrid Oal. 220. 

F 
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the Virgin Mary seated under a tree, in guise of an Arcadian 
pastorella, wearing a broad-brimmed hat, encircled by a glory, a 
crook in her hand, while she feeds her flock with the mystical roses. 
The beauty of expression in the head of the Virgin is such as almost 
to redeem the quaintness of the religious conceit ; the whole picture 
is described as worthy of Murillo. It was painted for a Franciscan 
church at Madrid, and the idea became so popular, that we find it 
multiplied and varied in French and German j)riuts of the last 
century; the original ])icture remains unequalled for its pensive 
jvetical grace ; but it must be allowed that the idea, which at first 
view strikes from its singularity, is worse than questionable in point 
of taste, and will hardly bear repetition. 

There are some cx-voto ]>ictures of the Madonna of Mercy, which 
record individual acts of gratitude. One, for instance, by Kicolb 
Alunno,Mn which the Virgin, a benign and dignified creature, 
stretches forth her sceptre from above, and rebukes the ugly fiend of 
Sin, about to seize a boy. Tlie mother kneels on one side, with 
eyes uplifted, in faith and trembling supplication. The same idea 
I have seen repeated in a picture by Lanfranco. 

Tlie innumerable votive pictures which rej)resent the Madonna di 
Misericordia with the Child in her arms, I shall notice hereafter. 
Tliey are in Catholic countries the usual ornaments of charitable 
institutions and convents of the Order of Mercy ; and have, as I 
cannot but think, a very touching significance. 

■ * Romo, Pal. Colonna, 
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The Mater Dolorosa. 

lUil, La Madre di Dolore. L’Addolorata. Fr. Notre Dame de Pitid. La Vierge do 
Doulcnir. iS/w. Nuestra Seftura de Duloroa. Oer, Die acbmerzbafte Mutter. 

One of the most important of tlicse devotional subjects proper to 
the Madonjia is the ‘ Mourning Mother,’ the Mater Dolorosa, in 
which her character is tliat of the motlier of the crucified Redeemer ; 
tlie mother of the atoning Sacrifice ; the queen of mart3'rs ; the 
woman whose bosom was pierced with a sharp sword; through 
whose sorrow the world was saved, whose anguish was our joy, and 
to whom the Roman Catholic Christians address their praj-ers as 
consoler of the afllicted, because she had herself tasted of the 
bitterest of all earthly sorrow, the pang of the agonised mother for 
the toss of her child. 
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lu this character we have three distinct representations of the 
Madonna. 

Mater Dolorosa. In the first slie aj'pears alone, a seated or 
standing figure, often the head or half-length onlj' ; the hands 
clasped, the head bowed in sorrow, tears streaming from the heavy 
eyes, and the whole expression intensely mournful. The features 
are properly those of a woman in middle age ; hut in later times the 
sentiment of beauty predominated over that of the mother’s agony; 
and I have seen the sublime Mater Dolorosa transformed into a 
merely beautiful and youthful maiden, with such an air of senti- 
mental grief as might serve for the loss of a sparrow. 




51 



>lat(T Dolorosa. (Murillo.) 



Not so with the older heads ; even tho.se of the Carracci and the 
Spanish school have often a wonderful depth of feeling. 

It is common in such representations to rejjresent the Virgin 
with a sword in her bosom, and even with seren swords, in allusion 
to the seven sorrows. (22) This very material and palpable version 
of the allegorical prophecy' has been found extremely efl'ective ns an 
njipeal to the popular feelings, so that there are few Roman Catholic 

I.uko ii. 35. 
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churches without such a painful and literal interpretation of the 
text. It occurs perpetually in prints, and there is a fine example 
after Vandyck ; sometimes the swords are placed round her head 
(23) ; — but there is no instance of such a figure from tlie best period 
of religious Art, and it must be considered ns anything but artistic : 
in this case, the more materialised and the more matter-of-fact, the 
more ttnrcal. 

Stabat Mater. A second representation of the Madre di Dolore 
is that figure of the Virgin which, from the very earliest times, was 
placed on the right of the Crucifix, St. John the Evangelist being in- 
variably on the left. I am speaking here of the crucifix ns a wholly 
ideal and mystical emblem of our faith in a crucified Saviour; not of 
the crucifixion as an event, in which the Virgin is an actor and 
spectator, and is usually fainting in the arms of her attendants. In the 
ideal subject she is merely an ideal figure, at once the mother of Christ, 
and the personified Church. This, I think, is evident from those very 
ancient carvings, and examples in stained glass, in which the Virgin, 
as the Church, stands on one side of the cross, trampling on a female 
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figure which persontties Jiuhiism or ihc* synuj^ogue. Even when the 
allegory is less palpable, we feel that the treatment is wholly religious 
ami poetical. 

The usual attitude of the M<iter Dolorosa by the cruciti.x is that 
of intense but resigned sorrow; the hands clasped, the head declined 
and shaded by a veil, the figure closely wrapped in a dark blue or 
violet mantle. In some instances a more generally religious and 

ideal cast is given to the figure ; 
she stands with outspread arms, 
and looking up; not weeping, but 
in her still beautiful face a mingled 
expression of faith and anguish. 
This is the true conception of the 
sublime hymn, 

Stabat Mater Dolorosa 
JuxtA crucem lacbrymoaa 
Dum pendebat filiua. 

The three figures in the etching 
exhibit a characteristic difference of 
treatment : the first is by Angelico ; 
the second by 3Iichael Angelo; the 
third by Guido. In this sketch, after 
Philippe de Champagne, she is not 
standing, but seated at the foot of 
the cross. (24) The original picture 
deserves its celebrity; it is very 
fine and solemn. 

La PiETA. The third, and it is the most important and most 
beautiful of all ns far as the Virgin is concerned, is the group called 
the PiETA, which, when strictly devotional, consists only of the 
Virgin with her dead Son in her arms, or on her lap, or lying at her 
feet ; in some instances with lamenting angels, but no other person- 
ages. This group has been varied in a thousand ways ; no doubt the 
two most perfect conceptions are those of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael ; the first excelling in sublimity, the hitter in pathos. The 
celebrated marble group by Michael Angelo stands in the Vatican in 
a chaiiel to the right as we enter. The Virgin is seated ; the dead 
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Saviour lies across the knees of his mother ; she looks down on him 
in mingled sorrow and resignation, but the majestic re.signation pre- 
dominates. The composition of liaphael exists only as a ]>rint ; but 
the flimsy ]>aper, consecrated through its unspeakable beauty, is 
likely to Iw as lasting as the marble. It represents t he Virgin standing 
with outstretched arms, and looking up with an aj>pealing agonised 
expression towards heaven ; before her, on the earth, lies extended 
the form of the Saviour. (20) In tenderness, dignity, simplicity, and 
tragic pathos, nothing can exceed this production ; the head of the 
Virgin in particular is regarded as a masterj)iece, so far exceeding in 
delicacy of execution every other work of Marc Antonio, that some 
have thought that Itaphael him.self took the burin from his hand, and 
touched himself that face of quiet woe. 

Another example of wonderful beauty is the Pieta by Francia, in 
our National Gallery. The form of Christ lies extended before his 
mother; a lamenting angel sustains the head, another is at the feet ; 
the Virgin, with C 3 'es red and heavy with weeping, looks out of the 
picture. There needs no visible sword in her bosom to tell what 
anguish has pierced that matcru.al heart. 

Tliere is another Pietii, by Jlichael Angelo, quite a different concep- 
tion. The Virgin sits at the foot of the cross ; before her, and half 
sustained by her knees, lies the form of the dead Saviour, seen in 
front ; his arms are held up by two angels (unwiuged, as is usual with 
Michael Angelo). The Virgin looks up to heaven with an appealing 
expression ; and in one engraving of this composition the cross is 
inscribed with the words, ‘Tu non pens! quanto sangue costa.’ There 
is ncr painting by Michael Angelo himself, but many copies and en- 
gravings of the draw’ing. A beautiful small copy, bj' Marcello 
Venusti, is in the Queen’s Gallerj'. 

There is yet another version of the Pietii, quite mystical and de- 
votional in its significance — but, to my feeling, more painful and 
material than poetical. It is variously treated ; for example : — 1. The 
dead Redeemer is seen half-length within the tomb ; his hands are 
extended to show his wounds; his eyes are closed, his head declined, 
his bleeding brow encircled by thorn.s. On one side is the Virgin, on 
the other St. John the Evangelist, in attitudes of profound grief and 
commiseration. 2. The dead form, half emerging from the tomb, is 
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26 PiotA. (B. Angelico. Ceutre of a Predella.) 



sustained in the arms of the Mater Dolorosa. St. John the Evangelist 
on the other side. There are sometimes angels. 

The Piet:\ thus conceived as a purely religions and ideal imperson- 
ation of the atoning Sacrifice is commonly placed over the altar of 
tlie sacrament ; and in many altar-pieces it forms the centre of the 
predella, just in front where the mass is celebrated, (25) or on the 
door of the tabernacle where the Host is deposited. 

When, with the Mater Dolorosa and St. John, Mary Magdalene is 
introduced with her dishevelled hair, the group ceases to be properly 
a Pietu, and becomes a representation rather than a symbol. 

There are also examples of a yet more complex but still perfectly 
ideal and devotional treatment, in which the Mourning Mother is 
attended by saints. 

A most celebrated instance of this treatment is the Pieta by Guido.^ 
In the upper part of the composition, the figure of the dead Redeemer 
lies extended on a white shroud; behind him stands tlie Virgin-mother, 
with her eyes raised to heaven, and sad appealing face, touched with 

‘ Bologna Gal. 
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so divine a sorrow — so nuicli ofdignity in tlie midst of infinite an5?uisli, 
that I know notliing liner in its way. Her hands are resignedly folded 
in each other, not raised, not clasped, hut languidly drooping. An 
angel stands at the feet of Christ looking on with a tender adoring 
commiseration, another, at his head, turns away weeping. A kind of 
curtain divides this group from the lower part of the picture, where, 
assembled on a platform stand or kneel the guardian saints of Bologna: 
in the centre, the benevolent St. Charles Borromeo, who just about 
that time had been canonised and added to the list of the patrons of 
Bologna by a decree of the senate ; on the right, St, Dominick and St. 
Petronius ; on the left, St. Proculus and St, Francis.' These sainted 
personages look up as if adjuring the Virgin, even by her own deep 
anguish, to intercede for the city ; she is here at once our Lady of 
Pity, of Succour, and of Sorrow. This wonderful picture was dedi- 
cated, as an act of penance and piety, by the magistrates of Bologna, 
in Kilo, and placed in their chapel in thecimrch of the ‘ Mendicanti,’ 
otherwise S. Maria-della-PietA. It hung there for two centuries, for 
the consolation of the atilictcd ; it is now placed in the Academy of 
Bologna for the admiration of connoisseurs. 

1 V. Legend* of the Slonastic Orders, 2nd edit p. 158 ; and Sacred and Legcndaiy Art, 
3i-d edit. p. 709. 




3* Lamenting A'lgel, from nn ancient Greek FietJt, 
G 
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Our Lady of the Immaculate Conceptiok. 



Jtal, La Madqona Furisainia. Lai. Kpgina sine labo original! concepta. Spa. Nucstra 
Sehom sin peccaUo conccpida. La Concepcion. Fr. Li Conception do la Viergo Marie. 
tier. Das Qeheiinuiss der unbefleckten Eiupfungniss Mario. Dec. 8. 

The last and the latest subject in which the Virgin appears alone 
without the Child, is that entitled the ‘ Immacnlate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin;’ and sonifetiraes merely ‘The Conception.’ 
There is no instance of its treatment in the earlier schools of art ; 
hut as one of the most jwpular subjects of the Italian and Spanish 
painters of the seventeenth century, and one very frequently misun- 
derstood, it is necessary to go into the history of its origin. 

In the early ages of Christianity, it was usual to celebrate, as 
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festivals of the Church, the Conception of Jesus Clirist, and the Con- 
ception of his kinsman and precursor John the Baptist; the latter as 
miraculous, the former as being at once divine and miraculous. In 
the eleventh century it was proposed to celebrate the Conception of 
the Virgin Mother of the Redeemer. 

From the time that the heresy of Nestorius had been condemned, 
and that the dignity of the Virgin as Jlother of the Disinity had 
become a point of doctrine, it was not enough to advocate her excel- 
ling virtue and stainless purity ns a mere human being. It was con- 
tended, that having been predestined from the beginning as the 
Woman through whom the divine nature wiis made manifest on 
earth, she must be presumed to be exempt from all sin, even from 
that original taint inherited from Adam. Through the first Eve, we 
had all died; through the second Eve, we had all been ‘ made alive.’ 
It was argued that God had never suffered his earthly temple to be 
profaned; had even promulgated in person severe ordinances to 
preserve its sanctuary inviolate. How much more to him was that 
temple, that taber/uu'/e built by no human hands, in which he had 
condescended to dwell I Nothing was impossible to God; it lay, 
therefore, in his power to cause his Mother to come absolutely pure 
and immaculate into the world : being in his power, could any earnest 
worshipper of the Virgin doubt for a moment that for one so favoured 
it would not be done ? Such was the reasoning of our forefathers ; 
and, the premises granted, who shall call it illogical or irreverent? 

For three or four centuries, from the seventh to the eleventh, these 
ideas had been gaining ground. St. Ildefonso of Seville distinguished 
himself by his writings on this subject; and how the Virgin recom- 
pensed his zeal, JIurillo has shown us, and I have related in the life of 
that saint.* But the first mention of a festival, or solemn celebra- 
tion of the Mj’stery of the Immaculate Conception, may be traced to 
an English monk of the eleventh century, whose name is not 
rccorde<l." When, however, it was proposed to give the papal sanc- 
tion to this doctrine as an article of belief, and to institute a church 
office for the purpose of celebrating the Conception of Mary, there 
arose strong opposition. What is singular, St. Bernard, so celebrated 

' Logentb of the Mouatitic Ortlers, 2nd edit i>, 2-1. * r. Baillct, vol. xii. 
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I'or Ills enthusiastic devotion to the Virgin, was most strc*nuoii.s nn 
eloquent in his disapj)robation. Jle jironounced no judgment ogfaijis 
tliose who received the doctrine of tlie Immaculate Conception, h 
rather leaned towards it; but he o[)j)used the institution of tlu 
festival as an innovation not countenanced by the early fathers o. 
the Church. After the death of St. Bernard, for about a hundred 
A ears the dispute slept; but the doctrine gained ground. The 
thirteenth century, so remarkable for the manifestation of relig-ious 
enthusiasm in all its forms, beheld the revival of this celebrated 
controversy. A certain Franciscan friar. Duns Scotus (John Scott 
of Dunse), entered the lists as champion for the Virgin. He was 
opposed by the Dominicans and their celebrated j)olemic Thomas 
Aquinas, tvho, like St Bernard, tvas known for his enthusiastic 
reverence for the Virgin ; but, like him, and on the same grounds, 
objected to the introduction of new forms. Thus the theolog'ical 
schools were divided. 

During the next two hundred years the belief became more and 
more general, the doctrine more and more popular ; still the Church, 
while it tolerated both, refused to ratify either. All this time we 
tind no particular representation of the favourite dogma in art, 
for until ratified by the authority of the Church, it could not 
jiroperly enter into ecclesiastical decoration. We find, however, 
that the growing belief in the pure Conception and miraculous 
sanctification of the Virgin multiplied the representations of her 
coronation and glorification, as the only permitted expression of the 
poimlar enthusiasm on this point. For the jiowerful Order of the 
Franciscans, who Avere at this time and for a century afterwards the 
most ardent champions of the Immaculate Conception, Avere pointed 
most of the pictures of the Coronation produced during the fourteenth 
century. 

The fu'st ])Hpal decree touching the ‘ Immaculate Conception ’ os 
an article of faith, Avns promulgated in the reign of ISixtus IV., who 
bad been a Franciscan friar, and he took the earliest ojqiortunity of 
giving the solemn sanction of the Church to Avhat had ever been the 
favourite dogma of his Order; but the celebration of the festival, 
never actually forbidden, had by this time become so ustial, that the 
I'ajial ordinance merely sanctioned Avithout however rendering it 
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obligatory. An olKce was composed for the festival, and in 1400 the 
Sorbonne declared in favour of it. Still it remained a point of dis- 
pute; still there were dissentient voices, principally among the 
Dominieian theologians; and from 1500 to 1000 we tind this con- 
troversy occupying the pens of the ecclesiastics, and e.xeiting the 
interest and the imagination of the people. In Spain the ‘ Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin,’ owing perhajis to the {wpularity and power 
of the Franciscans in that country, had long been ‘the darling dogma 
of the Spanish Church.’ Villegas, in the ‘ Flos Sanctorum,’ while 
admitting the modern origin of the opinion, and the silence of 
the Church, contended that, had this great fact been made manifest 
earlier and in less enlightened times, it might jjossibly have led to 
the error of worshipjiing the Virgin as an actual goddess.' To those 
who are conversant with Spanish theology and art, it may seem that 
the distinction drawn in theory is not very definite or perceptible in 
practice. 

At length, in July 1015, Paul V. formally instituted the office com- 
memorating the Immaculate Conception, and in 1017 issued a bull 
forbidding any one to teach or preach a contrary opinion. ‘ On the 
publication of this bull, Seville flew into a frenzy of religious joj'.’ 
The archbishop performed a solemn service in the cathedral. Cannon 
roared, and bull-fights, tournaments, and banquets celebrated this 
triumph of the votaries of the Virgin. Spain and its dependencies 
were solemnly jilaced under the protection of the ‘ Immaculate Con- 
ception,’ thus personifying an abstract idea; and to this day a 
Spaniard salutes his neighbour with the angelic ‘Avc Maria purisima! ’ 
and he responds ‘ Sin peccado concepida ! ’ ^ 

I cannot find the date of the earliest picture of the Immaculate Con- 
ception ; but the first writer on the art who makes allusion to the 
subject, and lays down specific rules from ecclesiastical authority for its 
proper treatment, is the Spaniard Pacheco, who must have been about 
forty years of age when the bull w'as published at Seville in 1018. It 

* Stirling's Artists of Spain, p. 905. 

* In our own days wo have seen tliis curious controversy revived. One of the latest, if 
not tho last, writer on the subject was Cardinal Uunhruschini ; and the last pa|>al ordinance 
was promulgated by Piu Xouo, and dated from Gaeto, 1S49. 
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is soon after this time Unit we first hear of pictures of the Immaculate 
Conception. Pacheco subsequently became a familiar of the Inquisi- 
tion, ami wielded the authority of the holy office ns insjiector of sacred 
]>ictures; and in his ‘Arte dc la Pintura,’ ])ublished in 1049, he laid 
down those rules for the representation which had been generally, 
though not always, exactly followed. 

It is evident that the idea is taken from the woman in the Apo- 
calypse, ‘ clothed with the sun, having the moon under her feet, and 
on her head a crown of twelve stars.’ The Virgin is to be portrayed 
in the first spring and bloom of youth as a maiden of about twelve 
or thirteen years of age ; with ‘ grave sweet eyes ; ’ her hair golden ; 
her features ‘ with all the beauty painting can express ; ’ her hands 
are to be folded on her bosom or joined in prayer. Tlie sun is to be 
expressed by a flood of light around her. Tlie moon under her feet 
is to have the horns pointing downwards, because illuminated from 
above, and the twelve stars are to form a crown over her head. The 
robe must be of sjiotless white; the mantle or scarf blue. Pound 
her are to hover cherubim bearing roses, palms, and lilies ; the head 
of the bruised and vanquished dragon is to be under her feet. She 
ought to have the cord of St. Francis as a girdle, because in this 
guise she aj)j)eared to Beatriz de Silva, a noble Franciscan nun, who 
was favoured by a celestial vision of the Ifladonna in her beatitude. 
Perhaps the good services of the Franciscans as chamjiions of the 
Immaculate Conception procured them the honour of being thus 
commemorated. 

All these accessories are not absolutely and rigidly required ; and 
Murillo, who is entitled par excellence i\\a painter of the Conception, 
sometimes departed from the letter of the law without lieing considered 
as less orthodox. 'With him the crescent moon is sometimes the full 
moon, or, when a crescent, the horns point upwards instead of down- 
wards. He usually omits the starry crown, and, in spite of his pre- 
dilection for the Capuchin Order, the cord of St. Francis is in most 
instances dispensed with. He is exact with regard to the colours of 
the draj)cry, but not always in the colour of the hair. On the other 
hand, the beauty and expression of the face and attitude, the mingled 
loveliness, dignity, and purity, are given with exquisite feeling; and 
we are never, as in his other representations of the Madonna, re- 
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minded of common-place, homely, often peasant, portraiture ; here 
all is spotless grace, ethereal delicacy, benignity, refinement, repose 
— the very apotheosis of womanhood. 

I must go back to observe, that previous to the promulgation 
of the famous bull of Pope Paul V., the popular ideas concerning 
the Immaculate Conception had left their impress on art. Be- 
fore the subject had taken an exj)res8 and authorised form, we find 
pictures which, if they do not represent it, relate to it. I remember 
two which cannot be otherwise interpreted, and there are probably 
others. 

The first is a curious picture of the early Florentine School.* In 
the centre is original sin, represented by Eve and the Serpent ; on the 
right stand St. Ambrose, St. Hilarius, St. Anselm, and St. Bernard ; 
on the left, St. Cyril, Origen, St. Augustine, and St. Cyprian ; and 
below are inscribed passages from the writings of these fathers, relat- 
ing to the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin : all of them had 
given to her in their works the title of Immaculate, most pure ; but 
they differed as to the period of her sanctification, as to whether it 
was in the moment of conception or at the moment of birth. 

The other picture is in the Dresden Gallery, and one of the finest 
productions of that extraordinary Ferrarcse painter, Dosso Dossi. 
In the lower part of the picture are the four Latin Fathers, turning 
over their great books, or in deep meditation ; behind them, the 
Franciscan Bernardino of Siena," Above, in a glory of light, the 
Virgin, clothed, not in spotless white, but in a richly embroidered 
regal mantle, ‘ wrought about with divers colours,’ kneels at the feet 
of the Almighty, who extends his hand in benediction. I find no 
account in the catalogue whence this picture was taken, but it was 
evidently painted for the Franciscans. 

In 1G17, when the bull of Paul V. w'as formally expedited, Guido 
was attached to the papal court in quality of painter, and an especial 
favourite with his Holiness. Among the earliest accredited pictures 
of the Immaculate Conception, are four of his finest works. 

1. The cupola of the private chapel of the Quirinal represents the 

* Berliu Cal. * Mon. Orders, 2nd edit. j). 291. 
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Almiglity meditating the great miracle of the Immaculate Conception, 
and near him, within the Kame glory of light, is the Virgin in her 
white tunic, and in an attitude of adoration. This was painted alx)ut 
1010 or 1011, when I’ope Paul V. was meditating the promulgation 
of his famous ordinance. 

2. The great j)icture, also painted for Paul V., represents the doctors 
of the Church arguing and consulting their great books for the autho- 
rities on the subject of the Conception.* Above, the Virgin is seated 
in glory, arrayed in spotless white, her hands crossed over her 
bosom, and her eyes turned towards the celestial fountain of light. 
Ilelow are si.x doctors, consulting their books; they are not well 
characterised, being merely so many ideal heads in a mannered style; 
but I believe they represent the four Latin Fathers, with St. John 
Damascene and St. lldefonso, who were especial defenders of the 
doctrine. 

3. The next in point of date was painted for the Infanta of Spain, 
which I believe to be the same now in the possession of Lord Elles- 
mere. The figure of the Virgin, crowned with the twelve stars, and 
relieved from a background of golden light, is standing on a crescent 
sustained by three cherubs beneath : she seems to float Iwtweeu heaven 
and earth; on either side Ls a seraph, with hands folded and looks 
upraised in adoration. The whole painted in his silvery tone, with 
such an extreme delicacy and trausparenej' of elfcct, that it might be 
styled, ‘ a vision of the Immaculate Conception.’ 

4. The fourth was painted for the chapel of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, in the church of San Biagio at Forli, and is there still. 

Just as the Italian schools of painting were on the decline, the 
Spanish school of art arose in all its glory, and the ‘ Conception’ be- 
came, from the popularity of the dogma, not merely an ecclesiastical, 
but a popular subject. Not only every church, but almost every 
private house, contained the effigy, either painted or carved, or both, 
of our Lady, ‘mi pecccuh concepidu;' aud when the academy of paint- 
ing was founded at Seville, in 1000, every candidate for admission had 
to declare his orthodox belief in Oiemost pure Conception of our Lcuhj. 

* Peternburg Imp. Gal. There is a flue engraving. 
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Tlie finest fSpiuiisli ‘ Conception ’ before tbe time of Murillo, is by 
Roeliis, who died in l(i25; it is in the Academy at Seville, and is 
mentioned by Mr. Ford as ‘ equal to Guido.’ ' 

One of the most beautiful and characteristic, as well as earliest, 
e.\amples of this subject 1 have seen, is a picture in the Esterhazy 
Gallery at Vienna. The Virgin is in the first bloom of girlhood; she 
looks not more than nine or ten years old, with dark hair, Spanish 
features, and a charming expression of childlike simplicity and devo- 
tion. She sUnds amid clouds, with her hands joined, and the proper 
white and blue drapery : there are no accessories. This picture is 
attributed to an obscure painter, Lazaro Tavaroue, of whom I can 
learn nothing more than that he was employed in the Escurial about 
1590. 

The beautiful small ‘ Conception ’ by Velasquez, in the possession 
of Mr. Frere, is a departure from the rules laid down by Pacheco in 
regard to costume ; therefore, as I j)resume, painted before he entered 
the studio of the artist-inquisitor, whose son-in-law he became before 
he was three-and-twenty. Here the Virgin is arrayed in a pale violet 
robe, with a dark blue nuiutle. Her hands are joined, and she looks 
down. The solemnity and depth of expression in the sweet girlish face 
is very striking; the more so, that it is not a beautiful face, and has the 
air of a portrait. Her long hair flows over her shoulders. The figure 
is relieved against a bright sun, with fleecy clouds around ; and the 
twelve stars are over her head. She stands on the round moon, of 
which the upper half is illumined. Below, on earth, and through 
the deep shadow, are seen several of the emblems of the Virgin — the 
fountain, the temple, the olive, the cypress, and the garden enclosed 
in a treillage of roses.^ This picture is very remarkable ; it is in the 
earliest manner of Velasquez, painted in the bold free style of his 
first master, Herrura, whose school he (juitted when he was about 
seventeen or eighteen, just at the period when the Pope’s ordinance 
was proclaimed at Seville. 

Of twenty-five pictures of this subject, painted by Murillo, there 
are not two exactly alike ; and they arc of all sizes, from the colossal 

* Hamlbouk of S|>nin. A very fine picture of tljia subject, by RocUui, wa« sold out of the 
8<)ult Collection. ^ r. IntnHluciiuu : The Syuibtdfi ami Attributes of the Virgin. 
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figure culled the ‘ Great Conception of Seville,’ to the excpiisite 
miniature representation in the possession of Lord Overston, not 
more than fifteen inches in height. Lord Lansdowne has also a 
heautifnl small ‘ Conception,’ very simply treated. In those which 
have dark hair, Murillo is said to have taken his daughter, Francisca, 
as a model. The numher of attendant angels varies from one or two 
to thirty. They bear the palm, the olive, the rose, the lily, the 
mirror ; sometimes a sceptre and crown. I remember but few in- 
stances in which he has introduced the dragon-fiend, an omission 
which Pacheco is willing to forgive ; ‘ for,’ as he observes, ‘ no man 
ever painted the devil with good will.’ 

In the Louvre picture,* the Virgin is adored by three ecclesiastics. 
In another examj)le, quoted by Mr. Stirling,* a friar is seen writing 
at her feet : this figure probably represents her champion, the friar 
Duns Scotus. There is at Hampton Court a picture, by Spagno- 
letto, of this same Duns Scotus writing bis defence of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Spagnoletto was painting at Naples, when, in 
1018, ‘the Viceroy solemnly swore, in presence of the assembled 
multitude, to defend with his life the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception ; ’ and this picture, curious and striking in its way, was 
painted about the same time. 

In Italy, the decline of Art in the seventeenth century is nowhere 
more apparent, or more offensive, than in this subject. A finished 
example of the most execrable taste is the mosaic in St. Peter’s, 
after Pietro Bianchi. There exists, somewhere, a picture of the 
Conception, by Le Brim, in which the Virgin has no other drapery 
than a thin transparent gauze, and has the air of a Venus Meretrix. 
In some old French prints, the Virgin is surrounded by a num- 
ber of angels, defending her with shield and buckler against 
demons who arc taking aim at her with fiery arrows. Such, and 
even worse, vagaries and perversities, are to be found in the in- 
numerable pictures of this favourite subject, which inundated the 
churches between 1840 and 1720. Of these 1 shall say no more. 
The pictures of Guido aud Murillo, and the carved figures of Alonzo 
Cano, Montanez, and Hernandez, may be regarded as authorised 
1 No. 1124. ® ArtUts uf Spain, p. S39. 
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effigies of ‘ Our Lady of the most pure Conception ; ’ in other words, 
ns embodying, in the most attractive, decorous, and intelligible 
form, an abstract theological dogma, which is in itself one of the 
most curious, and, in its results, one of the most important of the 
religious phenomena connected with the artistic representations of 
the Virgin.' 

We must be careful to discriminate between the Conception, so 
styled by ecclesiastical authority, and that singular and mystical repre- 
sentation which is sometimes called the ‘ Predestination of Mary,’ and 
sometimes the ‘ Litanies of the Virgin.’ Collectors and writers on Art 
must bear in mind, that the former, as a subject, dates only from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the latter from the beginning of 
the si.\teenth. Although, ns representations, so very similar, 3’et the 
intention and meaning are different. In the Conception it is the sinless 
Virgin, in her personal character, who is held up to reverence, as the 
purest, wisest, holiest, of created being.s. The earlier theme involves a 
yet more recondite signification. It is undoubtedly to be regarded ns 
an attempt on the part of the artist to e.xpress, in a visible form, the 
idea or promise of the redemption of the human race, ns existing in the 
Sovereign Mind before the beginning of things. They do not personify 
this idea under the image of Christ — for they conceived that, as the 
second person of the Trinity, he could not be his own instrument — 
but by the image of Mary surrounded by those attributes which were 
afterwards introduced into the pictures of the Conception, or setting 
her foot, as second Eve, on the head of the prostrate serpent. Not 
seldom, in a series of subjects from the Old Testament, the pendant to 
Eve holding the apple is Mary crushing the head of the fiend ; and 
thus the ‘ bane and antidote are both before us.’ This is the proper 
interpretation of those effigies, so prevalent in every form of art during 
the sixteenth century, and which are often, but erroneously, styled the 
Immaculate Conception. 

^ We often find on picturo8 and printe of the Immaculate Conception, certain scripturiil 
tfxts which the tlieologiana of the Roman Church have applied to the Blessed Vii*gin ; for 
iusUnce, from IV xliv., * OninU yloria rtyi* intua * — * The king’s daughter is 

all gloriouB within ; * or frou» the Canticlee. iv. 7,* Tola pulckra cs, arnica mta, ei macula 
ikon tat in It ' — * Thou art all fair, my love, there is no Bj»ot in thee/ I have also seen the 
tvxU Ps. xxii. 10, and Prov. viii. 22, 23, xxxl 29, thus applietl, as well aA other passages 
fn>m the very poetical of the Virgin In Feato /mmaculat<c (onrcjytionia. 
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La Madonna PuriKaima. 

The numerous heads of tlie Virgin which proceeded from the 
later schools of Italy and Spain, wherein she appears neither veiled 
nor crowned, hut very young, and with flowing hair and white 
vesture, are intended to embody the popular idea of the Madonna 
purisshna, of ‘the Virgin most pure, conceived without sin,’ in an 
abridged form. There is one by Murillo, in the collection of Mr. 
Holford ; and here is another by Guido, which will give an idea of the 
treatment. (28) 

Before quitting the subject of the Immaculate Coucc|ition, I must 
refer to a very curious picture' called an Assumption, but certainly 
painted at least one hundred years before the Immaculate Concej)tion 
was authorised as a church subject. 

From the year 14t)0, when Si.xtus IV. promulgated his Bull, and 
the Sorbonne put forth their famous decree — at a time when there was 
less of faith and religious feeling in Italy than ever before — -this ab- 
stract dogma became a sort of watchword with theological disputants ; 
not ecclesiastic.s only, the literati and the reigning powers took an 
interest in the controversy, and were arrayed on one side or the other. 
Tlie Borgias, for instance, were opposed to it. Just at this period, the 

* Once in the collection of Mr. Solly, and now in the posMsaion of Mr. Bro!iil«*y, of 
Wootten. 
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sinj^ular picture I allude to was painted by Girolamo da Cotignola. It 
is mentioned by Lanzi, but his account of it is not quite correct. 

Above, in glory, is seen the Pculre Eterno, surrounded by 
cherubim bearing a scroll, on which is inscribed, ^ Non enim pro te 
sed pro omnibus fuse lex constitutura estN Lower down, the Virgin 
stands on clouds, with hands joined, and attired in a white tunic 
embroidered with gold, a blue mantle lined with red, and, which is 
quite singular and unorthodox, black shoes. Below, on the earth, 
and to the right, stands a bishop, without a glory, holding a scroll on 
which is inscribed, ^ Non puto verd esse amatorem Virginis qui 
respuit celebrare Festum sum Conceptionis ; ’ on the left is St. Jerome. 
In the centre are three kneeling figures : on one side St. Catherine 
(or jicrhaps Caterina Sforza, in the character of St. Catherine, for 
the head looks like a portrait) ; on the other an elderly woman, 
Ginevra Tiepolo, wudow of Giovanni Sforza, last prince of Pesaro; ’ 
between them the little Costanzo Sforza, looking np with a charming 
devout expression.® Underneath is inscribed, ‘Junipera Sfoktia 
Patria a marito reckpta. Exvoto mcccccxii.’ Giovanni Sforza 
had been dispossessed of his dominions by the Borgias, after his 
divorce frim Lucrezia, and died in 1501. The Borgias ceased to 
reign in 1512; and Ginevra, apparently restored to her country, 
dedicated this picture, at once a memorial of her gratitude and of her 
faith. It remained over the high-altar of the church of the Serviti, 
at Pesaro, till acquired by Mr Solly, from whom it was purchased 
by Mr Bromley.* 

* From the Office of the Blessed Virgin. 

^ This Giovanni w;ui the hrst hushttud of Lucrezia BorgiiU 

® Lanzi calls this child Coahuizo II., prince of Pezai*o. Very interesting memoirs of all 
the |x*rs*>nage« hero referred to m«y be found in Mr. Demnstoun*s Dukes of Urbino. 

* Girolamo Marches! da Cotignola was a painter of the Francia scliool, whose works date 
fmm about 1506 to 1550. Those of hU pictures which I have seen are of very unecpial 
merit, and, with much feeling and expression in the heads, are often manneretl and Lui- 
tastic as compositions. This agrees with what Vasari says, that his excellence lay in 
portraiture, for which reason he was sunimontid after the Viattle of Havenna, to paint the 
{H>rtrait of Gaston de Foix as he lay deatl. (See Vasari, Vita di HagnacavaUo ; an«l in the 
English trans., vol. iii. 301.) Tlie picture above dc»cribe<l, which has a sort of historical 
interest, is perhaps the same mentioned in Murray's HaudiKJok (Central Italy, p, 110) :ia 
an enthroned Madouua, dated 1513, and ns being in 1843 in its original place over the alUr 
in the Serviti at Pes^iro ; If so, it is there no longer. 
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PART II. 

Cfje Firgin anH CInlU. 



I.A VERGING MADRE DI DIO. 
2 . LA MADRE AMABILE. 




so 



Capua. (Sth century.) 



Tuk Viugin and Child Enthkonkd. 



Lat. SanctA Dei Oeniirix. Virgo Deijwira. lial. La Santuisima Wrgine, Ma«lre di Dio. 
Pr, La Aainto Vierge, M^re de Dieii. (?<r. Die hcilige Mutter Gottes. 



The Virgin in her miitcrnal clmnicter opens upon us so wide a field 
of illustration, that I scaree know where to hegin or how to find niy 
way, amid the crowd of associations which press upon me. A 
mother holding her cliild in her arms is no very complex subject ; 
hut like a very simjde air constructed on a few expressive notes, 
which, when harmonised, is susceptible of a thousand modulations, 
and variations, and accompaniments, while the original motif never 
loses its power to speak to the heart; so it is with the JIadonna 

I 
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AND Cim,D ; — a subject so con.seCrated by its aiitiijiiity, so lialloweil by 
its profound signilicauce, so endeared by its association.s with the 
softest and deepest of our human sympathies, that the mind has 
never wearied of its repetition, nor tlie eye become satiated with its 
beauty. Those who refuse to give it tlie Iionour due to a religious 
rejiresentntion, yet regard it with a tender lialf-unwilling homage ; 
and wlieri the glorified type of wliat is j)urest, loftiest, holiest in 
womanhood, stands before us, arrayed in all the majesty and beauty 
that accomjtlished Art, inspired by faith and love, could lend her, 
and bearing her divine Son, rather enthroned than sustained on her 
maternal bosom, ‘ we look, and the heart is in heaven ! ’ and it is 
difficult, very difficult, to refrain from an (}ra pro Nohin. But 
before we attempt to classify these lovely and popular effigies, in all 
their infinite variety, from the enthroned grandeur of the tiueen of 
Heaven, the Sancta Dki Genituix, down to the peasant mother 
swaddling or suckling her infant, or to interpret the innumerable 
shades of significance conveyed by the attendant accessories, we 
must endeavour to trace the representation itself to its origin. 

This is difficult. There exists no proof, I believe, that the effigies 
of the Virgin with the infant Christ in her arms, which existed before 
the end of the fifth century, were placed before Christian worshippers 
as objects of veneration. They appear to have been merely groups 
representing a particular incident of the New Testament, namely, 
the Adoration of the Magi ; for I find no other in which the mother is 
seated with the infant Christ, and this is an historical subject of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter. From the beginning of the fourth 
century, that is, from the time of Constantine and the condemna- 
tion of Arius, the popular reverence for the Virgin, the Mother of 
Christ, had been gaining ground, and at the same time the intro- 
duction of images and pictures into the places of worship and into 
the houses of Christians, ns ornaments on glass vessels and even em- 
broidered on garments and curtains, became more and more diffused.' 

The earliest effigies of the Virgin and Child may be traced to Alex- 
andria, and to Egyptian influences ; and it is as easily conceivable 
that the tinle-consecruted Egj'])tian myth of Isis and Horus may have 
suggested the original type, the outward form and the arrangement 
* r. Ncaiidcr’s CImrcli History. 
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of the maternal group, as that tlie classical Grc"!v t} pes of the 
Orpheus and Apollo should have furnished the early symbols of the 
Iledeenier as the Good Shei)herd ; a fact which does not rest upon 
supposition, hut of which the proofs reinaiu to us in the antique 
Christian sculptures and the paintings in the catacombs. 

The most ancient Greek figures of the Virgin and Cliild have 
perished ; hut, as far as I can learn, there is no evidence that these 
effigies were recognised by the Church as sacred before the beginning 
of the sixth century. It was the Nestorian schism wliich first gave 
to the group of the Mother hearing her divine Son that religions im- 
portance and significance wliich it has ever since retained in Catholic 
countries. 

The divinity of Christ and his miraculous conception, once estab- 
lished as articles of belief, naturally imparted to Mary, his mother, a 
dignity beyond that of other mothers ; her son was God ; therefore 
the title of Mothku ok Gon was assigned to her. When or by whom 
first brought into use, does not appear ; but about the year 400 it 
became a popular designation. 

Ncstorius, patriarch of Constantinople in 428, had begun by perse- 
cuting the Arians ; but while he insisted that in Jesus were combined 
two persons and two natures, he insisted that the Virgin Mary w’as 
the mother of Christ considered as wia«, but not the mother of Christ 
considered as God; and that, consequently, all those who gave her 
the title of Dei Genitrix, Deij/ara,^ were in error. There were many 
who adopted these opinions, but by a large portion of the Church 
they were repudiated with horror, as utterly subverting the doctrine 
of the mystery of the Incarnation. Cyril of Alexandria opposed 
Nestorius and his followers, and defended w'ith zealous enthusiasm 
the claims of the Virgin to all the reverence and worship due to her; 
for, as he argued, the Uvo natures lieing one and indivisible from the 
moment of the miraculous conception, it followed that Mary did in- 
deed bring forth God, — was, in fact, the Mother of God ; and all who 
took away from her this dignity and title were in error, and to be 
condemned as heretics. 

I hope I shall not be considered irreverent in thus plainly and 



The inscription on the Greek and By»ititine picture* i* u»ujilly M H P OT 0cof»). 
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sim|ily stating the grounds of tliis celebrated schism, with reference 
to its influence on Art ; an influence incalculable, not only at the 
time, but ever since that time ; of which the manifold results, traced 
from ceuturj' to century down to the present hour, would remain quite 
unintelligible, unless we clearly understood the origin and the issue 
of the eontri)versy. 

Cyril, who was as enthusiastic and indomitable as Nestorius, and had 
the advantage of taking the positive against the negative side of the 
question, anathematised the doctrines of his opponent, in a synod held 
at Alexandria in 430, to which Pope Celestine II. gave the sanction of 
his authority. Tlie Emperor Theodosius II. then called a general 
council at Ephesus in 431, before which Nestorius refused to appear, 
and was deposed from his dignity of jtatriarch by the suffrages of 200 
bishops. But this did not put an end to the controversy ; the streets 
of Ephesus were disturbed by the brawls, and the pavement of the 
cathedral was literally stained with the blood of the contending parties. 

Tlieodosius arrested both the patriarchs; but after the lapse of only 
a few days, Cyril triumphed over his adversary : with him triumphed 
the cause of the Virgin. Nestorius was deposed and exiled ; his 
writings condemned to the flames ; but still the opinions he had 
advocated were adopted by numbers, who were regarded as heretics 
by those who called themselves ‘ the Catholic Church.’ 

The long continuance of this controversy, the obstinacy of the Nes- 
lorians, the passionate zeal of tliose who held the opposite doctrines, 
and their ultimate triumph when the Western Churches of Rome and 
Carthage declared in their favour, all tended to multiply and dissemi- 
nate far and wide throughout Christendom those images of the Virgin 
which exhibited her as Mother of the Godhead. At length the 
ecclesiastical authorities, headed by Pope Gregory the Great, stamped 
them as orthodox : and as the cross had been the primeval synibol 
which distinguished the Christian from the Pagan, so the image of 
the Virgin Mother with her Child now became the symbol which dis- 
tinguished the Catholic Christian from the Nestorian Dissenter, 

Thus it appears that if the first religious representations of the 
Virgin and Child were not a consequence of the Nestorian schism, yet 
the consecration of such effigies as the visible form of a theological 
dogma to the j'urposes of worship and ecclesiastical decoration must 
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diite from the Council of Ephesus in 431 ; and their populiirity and 
general diffusion throughout the Western Churches, from the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory in the heginning of the 7th ccntur)'. 

In the most ancient of these effigies which remain, we have clearly 
only a symbol ; a half-figure, veiled, with hands outspread, and the 
half-figure of a child placed against her bosom, without any senti- 
ment, without even the action of sustaining him. Such was the 
formal but quite intelligible sign; but it soon l>ecame more, it 
became a representation. As it was in the East that the cause of 
the Virgin first triumphed, we might naturally expect to find the 
earliest examples in the old Greek churches ; but these must have 
jierished in the furious onslaught made by the Iconoclasts on all the 
sacred images. The controversy between the image-worshippers and 
the image-breakers, wh ich distracted the East for more than a century,' 
did not, however, extend to the west of Europe. We find the 
primeval Byzantine type, or at least the exact reproduction of it, in 
the most ancient Western Churches, and preserved to us in the 
mosaics of Home, Ravenna, and Capua. These remains are nearly 
all of the same date, much later than the single figures of Christ ns 
Redeemer, and belonging unfortunately to a lower period and style 
of Art. The true significance of the representation is not, however, 
left doubtful ; for all the earliest traditions and inscriptions are in 



* That ia, from 726 to 810. 
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this agreed, that sucli effigies were intended as a confesshm of faith ; 
an acknowledgment of the dignity of the Virgin Mary, as tlie ‘Sancta 
Dei Genituix ; ’ as a visible refutation of ‘the infamous, iniquitous, 
aud sacrilegious doctrines of Nestorius the Heresiarch.’ * 

As these ancient mosaic figures of the Virgin, enthroned with her 
infant Son, were the jirecursors and models of all that was afterwards 
conceived and executed in Art, we must examine them in detail before 
proceeding further. 

The mosaic of the Cathedral of Capua represents in the highest 
place the half-figure of Christ in the act of benediction. In one of 
tlie spandrils, to the right, is the propliet Isaiah, bearing a scroll, on 
which is inscribed, Ecce Domhiua in fortitudine vetiiet, et brachium 
cyus (lominabiti/r, — ‘ The Lord God will come with strong hand, and 
his arm shall rule for him.’ * On the left stands Jeremiah, also with 
a scroll, and the words. Fortissimo, mwjne, et potens, Dominm exer- 
cituum nomcn tibi, — ‘ The great, the mighty God, the Lord of hosts is 
his name.’® In the centre of the vault beneath, the Virgin is seated 
on a rich throne, a footstool under her feet; she wears a crown over 
her veil. Christ, seated on her knee, and clothed, holds a cross in 
his left hand ; the right is raised in benediction. On one side of the 
throne stands St. Peter and St Stephen ; on the other, St. Paul and 
St. Agatha, to whom the church is dedicated. The Greek monogram 
of the Virgin is inscribed below the throne. 

The next in date which remains visible, is the group in the apsis 
of S. Maria-della-Navicella,* executed about 820 , in the time of 
Paschal L, a pontiff who was very remarkable for the zeal with which 
he rebuilt and adorned the then half-ruined churches of Home. The 
Virgin, of colossal size, is seated on a throne ; her robe and veil are 
blue ; the infant Christ, in a gold-coloured vest, is seated in her lap, 
and raises his hand to bless the worshippers. On each side of the 
Virgin is a group of adoring angels; at her feet kneels the diminutive 
figure of Pope Paschal. 



> Monitrnndo quod ipia Dtipam CHset, contra XcMiorit hfpretim qtiam taUm esse 

Ulc w«/<twc/ii4i //tfrcumrchu uc^ilfdt. Vide Ciampini, and Muiitor’a Siaubilder. 

^ laaiub xl. 10. * Jereuilu.il xxxit. 18. * Koine. 
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In the Santa Maria-Nova/ tlie Virgin is seated on a throne, 
wearing a rich crown, as queen of heaven. The infant, Christ stands 
upon her knee ; slie has one hand on her hosom and sustains him 
with the other. 

On the facade of the portico of the S. Maria-in-Trastevere at Home, 
the Virgin is enthroned, and crowned, and giving her breast to tlie 
Child. This mosaic is of later date than that in the apsis, but is one of 
the oldest examjiles of a representation which was evidently directed 
against the heretical doubts of the Nestorians: ‘How,’ said they, 
pleading before the Council of Ephesus, ‘can we call him God who is 
only two or three months old ; or suppose the Logos to have been 
suckled and to increase in wisdom?’ The Virgin in the act of suckling 
her Child is a motif often since repeated when the original significance 
was forgotten. 

In the chapel of San Zeno,* the Virgin is enthroned; the Child is 
seated on her knee. He holds a scroll, on which are the words Eejo 
sum lux mundi, ‘ I am the light of the world ; ’ the right hand is 
rai.sed in benediction. Above is the monogram M-P 0Y, Maiua 
Mater Dei. 

In the mosaics, from the eighth to the eleventh century, we find Art 
at a very low ebb. The background is flat gold, not a blue heaven 
with its golden stars, ns in the early mosaics of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The figures are ill-proportioned; the faces consist of lines 
without any attempt at form or expression. The drajieries, however, 
have a certain amplitude; ‘and the character of a few accessories, for 
example, the crown on tlie Virgin’s head, instead of the invariable 
Byzantine veil, betrays,’ says Kugler, ‘ a northern and probably a 
Frankish influence.’ The attendant saints, generally St. Peter and 
St. Paul, stand stiff and upright on each side. 

But with all their faults, these grand, formal, significant groups — 
or rather not groups, for there was as yet no attempt either at grouping 
or variety of action, for that would have been considered irreverent — 
but these rows of figures, were the models of the early Italian painters 
and mosaic-workers in their large architectural mosaics and altar-pieces 
set up in the churches during the revival of Art, from the period of 
Cimabue and Andrea Tali down to the latter half of the thirteenth 

* Calletl aliHi ‘Santa Fmnce^K’a/ Home. ® Romo. 
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century: nil partook of tliis lifeless, motionless cliaracter, ami were at 
the same time touched with the same solemn religions feeling. Ami 
long afterwards, when the arrangement hecame less formal and con- 
ventional, their influeuce may still he traced in those noble enthroned 
Madonnas, which represent the Virgin as queeu of heaven aud of 
angels, either alone, or with attendant saints and martyrs, and 
venerable confessors waiting round her state. 

The general disposition of the two figures varies but little in the 
earliest examples which exist for us in painting, and which are, in fact, 
very much alike. The Madonna seated on a throne wearing a red 
tunic and a blue mantle, part of which is drawn as a veil over her head, 
holds the infant Christ, clothed in a red or blue tunic. She looks 
straight out of the picture with her head a little declined to one side. 
Christ has the right hand raised in benediction, and the other ex- 
tended. Such were the simple, majestic, and decorous effigies, the 
legitimate successors of the old architectural mosaics, and usually 
placed over the high altar of a church or chapel. The earliest 
examples which have been preserved are for that reason celebrated in 
the history of Art. 

The first is the enthroned Virgin of Guido da Siena, who preceded 
Cimabue by twenty or thirty years. In this picture (32) the Byzantine 
conception and style of execution arc adhered to, yet with a softene<l 
sentiment, a touch of more natural, lifelike feeling, particularly in the 
head of the Child. The expression in the fixee of the Virgin struck me 
ns very gentle and attractive; hut it has been, I am afraid, retouched, 
so that we cannot be quite sure that we have the original features. 
Fortunately Guido has placed a date on his work, mccxxi., aud also 
inscribed on it a distich, which shows that he felt, with some conscious- 
ness and self-complacency, his suj)eriority to his Byzantine models; — 



Me Guido cle Senia diebua clcpinxit am<Ttiia. 

Qticm ChriatUB lenia nulliH velit angere 

Next we may refer to the two colossal Madonnas by Cimabue pre- 
served at Florence. The first which was painted for the Vallombrosian 

* The meaning, for it i» n<»t ea^y to trannlate literally, ui * Me hath pnintedy in 
Oui<lo of Sitna^ Upon uJioee mu! may Chri$t deitjn to hare merry f* 
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monks of the S. Trinita, is now in the gallery of the Academy. It 
has all the stilfness and coldness of the Byzantine manner. There 
are three adoring angels on each side, disposed one above another, 
and four prophets are placed below in separate niches, half-fignres, 
holding in their hands their prophetic scrolls, as in the old mosaic 
at Capua, already described. The second is preserved in the Rnc- 
cellai chapel, in the S. Maria-Novella, in its original place. (33) In 
spite of its colossal size, and formal attitude, and severe style, the 
face of this Madonna is very striking, and has been well described a.s 
‘sweet and unearthly, reminding you of a sibyl.’ The infant Christ is 
also very fine. There are three angels on each side, who seem to sus- 
tain the carved chair or throne on which the Madonna is seated; and 
the prophets, instead of being below, are painted in small circular 
medallions down each side of the frame. The throne and the 
background are covered with gold. Vasari gives a very graphic 
and animated account of the estimation in which this picture was 
held when first executed. Its colossal dimensions, though familiar 

K 
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in the jp’eat mosaics, were hitherto unknown in painting; and not 
less astonishing appeared the deviation, though sliglit, from ugli- 
ness and lifelessuess into grace and nature. ‘And thus,’ he says, ‘ it 
happened that this work was an object of so much admiration to the 
people of that day, they having then never seen anything better, that 
it was carried in solemn procession, with the sound of trumpets and 
other festal demonstrations, from the house of Cimabue to tlie cliurch, 
he himself being highly rewarded and honoured for it. It is furtlier 
reported, and may be read in certain records of old painters, that, 
whilst Cimabue was jiaintiug this picture, in a garden near the gate 
of San Pietro, King Charles the Elder, of Aiijou, passed through 
Florence, and the authorities of the city, among other marks of 
respect, conducted him to see the picture 
of Cimabue. When this work was thus 
shown to the King, it had not before 
been seen by any one; wherefore all the 
men and women of Florence hastened 
in crowds to admire it, making all pos- 
sible demonstrations of delight. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, re- 
joicing in this occurrence, ever after- 
wards called that place Borgo Allegri ; 
and this name it has ever since re- 
tained, although in ]>rocess of time it 
became enclosed within the walls of 
the city.’ 

In the strictly devotional represen- 
tation of the Virgin and Child, she is 
invariably seated, till the end of the 
thirteenth century ; and for the next 
hundred years the innovation of a 
standing figure was eonfined to sculp- 
ture. An early example is the beautiful statue by Niccolo Pisano, 
in the Capella della Spina at Pisa; and others will be found in 
Cicognara’s work.* The Gothic cathedrals, of the thirteenth century, 

‘ Storia della Scultura Moderna. 
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also exhibit some most graceful examples of the Madonna in sculp- 
ture, standing on a pedestal, crowned or veiled, sustaining on her 
left arm the divine Child, while in her right she holds a sceptre or 

])crhnps a flower. Huch crowned or 
sceptred cftigics of the Virgin were 
jdaced on the central pillar which 
usually divided the great door of 
a church into two equal parts ; in 
reference to the text, ‘ I am the door; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved.’ In Roman Catholic coun- 
trie.s we find such efligies set up at 
the corners of streets, over the doors 
of houses, and the gates of gardens, 
sometimes rude and coarse, some- 
times exceedingly graceful, according 
to the period of art and skill of the 
local artist. Here the Virgin appears 
in her character of Protectress — 
our Lady of Grace, or our Lady of 
Succour. 

■'-> In pictures, we rarely find the Vir- 
gin standing, before the end of the 
fourteenth century. An almost sin- 
gular example is to be found in an 
old Greek Madonna, venerated as miraculous, in the cathedral of 
Orvieto, under the title of Im Madonna di San Jirizio, and to which 
is attributed a fabulous antiquity. (:I4) I may be mistaken, but my 
impression, on seeing it, was, that it could not be older than the 
end of the thirteenth century. The crowns worn by the Virgin and 
Christ are even more modern, and out of character with the rest of 
the painting, of which I give a sketch. In Italy the pupils of Giotto 
first began to represent the Virgin standing on a raised dais. There 
is an example by Puccio Capanna, engraved in D’Agincourt’s 
work;’ but such figures are very uncommon. In the fifteenth and 

■ n. 117. 
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sixteeuth centuries they occur more frequently in the northern 
than in the Italian schools. This little sketch, after Martin Schiin, 
is an example. (35) 

In the simple enthroncil Madonna, variations of attitude and senti- 
ment were gradually introduced. The Virgin, instead of supporting 
her Son with both hands, embraces him with one hand, and with the 
other points to him ; or raises her right hand to bless the worshipper. 
Then the Child caresses his mother — 
a charming and natural idea, but a de- 
viation from the solemnity of the purely 
religious significance; better imagined, 
however, to convey the relation between 
the mother and child, than the Virgin 
suckling her infant, to which I have 
already alluded in its early religious, or 
rather controversial, meaning. It is not 
often that the enthroned Virgin is thus 
occupied. Mr. Rogers had in his col- 
lection an exquisite example, where the 
Virgin, seated in state on a magnifi- 
cent throne nnder a Gothic canopy and 
crowned as queen of heaven, offers her 
brea.st to the divine Infant. This sketch, 
from a beautiful little ‘ Virgin ’ in the 
Vienna Gallery, attributed to the same 
master, John v. Eyck, exhibits the same 
action. (36) The Virgin is here stand- 
ing, as if she had just risen from her 
throne, under a Gothic canopy, on which is sculptured the Fall ; 
Adam on one side, and Eve on the other. 

Then the Mother adores her child. This is properly the Madre 
Pia, afterwards so beautifully varied. He lies extended on her knee, 
and she looks down upon him with hands folded in prayer ; or she 
places her hand under his foot, an attitude which originally inqilied 
her acknowledgment of his sovereignty and superiority, but was con- 
tinued as a natural motif when the figurative and religious meaning 
was no longer considered. Sometimes the Child looks up in his 
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mother’s face, with his finder on hi.s lip, expre.ssing the Verbum sum, 
‘ I am tlie Word.’ Sometimes the Child, liendiiig forwards from his 
mother’s knee, looks down benignly on the worshippers, who are 
supposed to be kneeling at the foot of the altar. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, he sleeps ; never in the earliest exam]des ; for to exhibit the 
young Redeemer asleep, where he is an object of worship, was then 
a species of solecism. 

When the enthroned Virgin is represented holding a book, or 
reading, while the infant Christ, perhaps, lays his hand upon it — !i 
variation in the first simple treatment not earlier than the end of the 
fourteenth century, and very significant — she is then the Vinjo 
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•’Sitpieiitiiisiina, the most Wise Virgin; or the Mother of Wisdom, 
Mater Sapicntice ; nml the book she holds is the Book of Wisdom.’ 
Tliis is the proper interpretation, 
where tlie Virgin is seated on her 
tlirone. In a most beautiful 
picture by Granacci,* she is thus 
enthroned, and rending intently ; 
while John the Baptist and St. 

Jlichael stand on each side. 

With regard to costume, the 
colours in which the enthroned 
Virgin - Mother was arrayed 
scarcely ever varied from the es- 
tablished rule : her tunic was to 
be red, her mantle blue ; red, the 
colour of love and religious as- 
piration; blue, the colour of con- 
stancy and heavenly purity. In 
the pictures of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and down 
to the early part of the fifteenth, 
these colours are of a soft and delicate tint — rose and pale azure ; 
but afterwards, when powerful effects of colour became a study, we 
have the intense crimson, and the dark blue verging on purple. 
Sometimes the blue mantle is brought over her head, sometimes she 
wears a white veil, in other instances the queenly crown. Sometimes 
(but very rarely when she is throned ns the Repina Cmli) she has no 
(!ovcring or ornament on her head ; and her fair hair, parted on her 
brow, flows down on either side in long lu.vuriant tresses. 

In the Venetian and German pictures she is often most gorgeously 
arraj'ed ; her crown studded with jewels, her robe covered with em- 
broidery, or bordered with gold and pearls. The ornamental i)artsof 
her dress and throne w^re sometimes, to increase the magnificence of 

> L'.^bW Crosiiier, Iconopraphie Chr<!tienne ; but the bouk as an attribute liad anotber 
iiii'aninp, for which, see the Iiitruductiun. 

“ Berlin Oal. 
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the effect, raised in relief and gilt. To the early German painters 
we might too often nfiply the sarcasm of Apelles, who saiil of his 
rival, that, ‘ not being able to make Venus beautiful, he had made 
her Jine ; ' but some of the Venetian Madonnas are lovely ns well as 
splendid. Gold was often used, and in great profusion, in some of 
the Lombard pictures even of a late date ; for instance, by Carlo 
Crivelli : before the middle of the si.Kteenth century, this was con- 
sidered barbaric. The best Italian painters give the Virgin ample, 
well-disposed drapery, but dispensed with ornament. The star 
embroidered on her shoulder, so often retained when all other orna- 
ment was banished, expresses her title ‘ Stella Maris.’ I have seen 
some old pictures in which she wears a ring on the third finger. This 
expresses her dignity as the Sposa as well as the Mother. 

With regard to the divine Infant, he is, in the early pictures, 
invariably draped, and it is not till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century that we find him first partially and then wholly undraped. In 
the old representations, he wears a long tunic with full sleeves, fastened 
with a girdle. It is sometimes of gold stuff' embroidered, sometimes 
white, crimson, or blue. This almost regal robe was afterwards ex- 
changed for a little semi-transparent shirt without sleeves. In pictures 
of the throned Madonna painted expressly for nunneries, the Child is, 
I believe, always clothed, or the Mother partly enfolds him in her 
own drapery. In the Umbrian pictures of the fifteenth century, the 
Infant often wears a coral necklace, then and now worn by children 
in that district, as a charm against the evil eye. In the Venetian 
pictures he has sometimes a coronal of pearls. In the carved and 
painted images set up in churches, he wears, like his mother, a 
rich crown over a curled wig, and is hung round with jewels ; but 
such images must be considered as out of the pale of legitimate 
art. 



Of the various objects placed in the hand of the Child as emblems I 
have already spoken, and of their sacred significance as such — the 
globe, tbe book, the bird, the flower, &c. In the works of the ignorant 
secular artists of later times, these symbols of power, or divinity, or 
wisdom, became mere playthings; and when they had become familiar, 
andrcquircdbycustom,aud the old sacred associations utterly forgotten. 
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we find them most profanely applied and misused. To give one 
example : — the bird was originally placed in the hand of Christ as the 
emblem of the soul, or of the spiritual as opposed to the earthly nature ; 
in a picture by Baroccio, he holds it up before a cat, to be frightened 
and tormented.* But to proceed. 

The throne on which the Virgin is seated is, in very early pictures, 
merely an embroidered cushion on a sort of stool, or a carved Gothic 
chair, such as we see in the thrones and stalls of cathedrals. It is 
afterwards converted into a rich architectural throne, most elaborately 
adorned, according to the taste and skill of the artist. Sometimes, as in 
the early Venetian pictures, it is hung with garlands of fruits and 
flowers, most fancifully disposed. Sometimes the arabesque ornaments 
are raised in relief and gilt. Sometimes the throne is curiously painted 
to imitate various marbles, and adorned with medallions and bas- 
reliefs from those subjects of the Old Testament which have a reference 
to the character of the Virgin and the mission of her divine Child ; 
the commonest of all being the Fall, which rendered a Redeemer 
necessary. Moses striking the rock (the waters of life), the elevation 
of the brazen serpent, the gathering of the manna, or Moses holding 
the broken tablets of the old law — all tjqies of redemption — are often 
thus introduced as ornaments. In the sLxteenth century,, when the 
purely religious sentiment had declined, and a classical and profane 
taste had infected every department of art and literature, we find the 
throne of the Virgin adorned with classical ornaments and bas-reliefs 
from the antique remains ; as, for instance, the hunt of Theseus and 
Hippolyta. We must then suppose her throned on the ruins ot 
paganism, an idea suggested by the old legends, which represent 
the temples and statues of the heathen gods as falling into ruin on 
the approach of the Virgin and her Child ; and a more picturesque 
application of this idea afterwards became common in other subjects. 
In this sketch, after Garofalo, (39) the throne is adorned with 
sphinxes — d rantique. Andrea del Sarto has placed harpies at the 
corner of the pedestal of the throne, in his famous Madonna di San 
Francesco,* — a gross fault in that otherwise grand and faultless 

• Tn the Hintnry of onrLorrl, an illiislrateil in the Fine Arts, the devotional and charac- 
toriatic effigica of the Infant Christ, and the accompanying attributes, will be found treated 
at length. ’ Florence GaL 
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i9 MadonnA in Trono, (Garofalo.) 



picture ; one of those desecrations of a religious theme which Audreji, 
as devoid of religious feeling as he was weak and dishonest, was in 
the habit of committing. 

But whatever the material or stylo of the throne, whether simj)le or 
gorgeous, it is supposed to be a heavenly throne. It is not of the 
earth, nor on the earth ; and at first it was alone and unapproachable. 
The Virgin mother, thus seated in her majesty, apart from all human 
beings, and in communion only with the Infant Godhead on her knee, 
or the living worshippers who come to lay down their cares and sorrows 
at the foot of her throne and breathe a devout ‘ Salve Regina ! ’ — is, 
through its very simplicity and concentrated interest, a sublime con- 
ception. The effect of these figures, in their divine quietude ainl 
loveliness, can never be appreciated when hung in a gallery or room, 
with other pictures, for admiration, or criticism, or comparison. I 

L 
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remember well euildenly discovering such a Madonna, in a retired 
chapel in S. Francesco della Vigna at Venice — a picture I had never 
heard of, by a painter then quite unknown to me. Fra Antonio da 
Negroponte, a Franciscan friar who lived 
in the fifteenth century. The calm dignity / ^ 
of the attitude, the sweetness, the adoring / 
love in the face of the queenly mother, as / \ 

with folded hands she looked down on the / 
divine Infant reclining on her knee, so j 
struck upon my heart, that I remained 
for minutes quite motionless. In this 
picture, nothing can exceed the gorgeous 
splendour of the Virgin’s throne and 
apparel : she wears a jewelled crown ; the 
Child a coronal of pearls; while the 
background is composed entirely of the 
mystical roses twined in a sort of treillage. 

I remember, too, a picture by Carlo 
Crivelli, in which the Virgin is seated on 
a throne, adorned, in the artist’s usual 
style, with rich festoons of fruit and 
flowers. She is most sumptuously crowned 
and apparelled ; and the beautiful Child 
on her knee, grasping her hand as if to lOBnww— 
support himself, with the most naice and 

graceful action bends forward and looks wLaMasoniumTVono. (CarioCrivem.) 
down benignly on the worshippers supposed to be kneeling below. 
( 40 ) 



When human personages were admitted within the same compart- 
ment, the throne was generally raised by several steps, or placed on 
a lofty pedestal, and till the middle of the fifteenth century it was 
always in the centre of the composition fronting the spectator. It 
was a Venetian innovation to place the throne at one side of the 



picture, and show the Virgin in profile, or in the act of turning 
round. This more scenic disjxjsition became afterwards, in the 
passion for variety and effect, too palpably artificial, and at length 
forced and theatrical. 
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The Italians distinguished between the Madonna in Trono and the 
Madonna in Gloria. When human beings, however sainted and 
exalted, were admitted within the margin of the picture, the divine 
dignity of the Virgin as Madre di Dio was often expressed by elevat- 
ing her wholly above the earth, and placing her ‘ in regions mild of 
calm and serene air,’ with the crescent or the rainbow under her feet. 
This is styled a ‘ Madonna in Gloria.’ It is, in fact, a return to the 
anticiue conception of the enthroned Redeemer, seated on a rainbow, 
sustained by the ‘curled clouds,’ and encircled by a glory of cherubim. 
The aureole of light, within which the glorified Madonna and her 
Child when in a standing position are often placed, is of an oblong 

form,callcdfromitsshape the 
mandorla, ‘ the almond ; ’ * 
but in general she is seated 
above in a sort of ethereal 
exaltation, while the attend- 
ant saints stand on the earth 
below. This beautiful ar- 
rangement, though often 
very sublimely treated, has 
not the simple austere dig- 
j ^ » iiity of the throne of state ; 

and when the Virgin and 
Child, as in the works of 
the late Spanish and Flem- 
ish painters, are formed out 
of earth’s most coarse and 
commonplace materials, the 
aerial throne of floatiujr 




) 



A 






■‘s V 

(Raphael.) 



La MiMiouita in Gloria. 

fantastic clouds suggests a 
disagreeable di-scord, a fear lest the occupants of heaven should fall 
on the heads of their worshippers below. Not so the Virgins of the 
old Italians ; for they look so divinely ethereal that they seem up- 
lifted by their own spirituality: not even the air-borne clouds are 
needed to sustain them. (41) They have no touch of earth or earth’s 
material beyond the human form ; their proper place is the seventh 

■ Or the ‘ Vesica PiscL«,’ by Lord Liuds.ay and others. See Cut 18. 
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iieuven ; aud there thej' repose, a presence and a j)ower — a j)ersoni- 
tication of infinite mercy sublimated by innocence and j)urity ; and 
tlience they look down on their worshippers and attendants, while, 
these gaze upwards ‘with looks commercing with the skies.’ 

And now of these angelic and sainted accessories, however placed, 
we must speak at length ; for much of the sentiment and majesty of 
the Madonna effigies depend on the projier treatment of the attend- 
ant figures, and on the meaning they convey to the observer. 

The Virgin is entitled, by authority of the Cliurch, queen of 
angels, of jirophets, of apostles, of martyrs, of virgins, and of con- 
fessors ; and from among these her attendants are selected. 

ANGEI.S were first admitted, waiting immediately round her chair 
<d' state. A signal instance is the group of the enthroned Madonna, 
attended by the four archangels, as we find it in the very ancient 
mosaic in yant-Apollinare-Novo, at Kavenna. (42) As the belief 
in the superior j)ower and sanctity of the Blessed Virgin grew and 
spread, the angels no longer attended her as princes of the heavenly 
host, guardians, or councillors ; they became, in the early pictures, 
adoring angels, sustaining her throne on each side, or holding up 
the embroidered curtain which forms the background. In the 
Madonna by Cimabue, which, if it be not the earliest after the 
revival of Art, was one of the first in which the Byzantine manner 
was softened aud Italianised, we have six grand, solemn-looking 
angels, three on each side of the throne, arranged perpendicularly 
one above another.' The Virgin herself is of colossal proportions, 
far exceeding them in size, and looking out of her frame, ‘ large as 
a goddess of the antique world.’ In the other Madonna in the 
gallery of the academy, we have the same arrangement of the angels, 
(iiotto diversified this arrangement. He placed the angels kneeling 
at the foot of the throne, making music, and waiting on their divine 
Mistress us her celestial choristers, — a service the more fitting, 
because she was not only queen of angels, but patroness of music 
and minstrels)', in which character she has St. Cecilia as her deputy 
and delegate. This accompaniment of the choral angels was one of 
■ Florenci-, S. JInria Novella : r. p. 65. 
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tlie earliest of the accessories, and continued down to the latest 
times. They are most particularly lovely in the pictures of the 
fifteenth century. They kneel and strike their golden lutes, or 
stand and sound their silver clarions, or sit like beautiful winged 
children on the steps of the throne, and pipe and sing as if their 
sjtirits were overflowing with harmony as well as love and adora- 
tion.' In a curious picture of the enthroned Madonna and Child,* 
by Gentil Fabriano, a tree rises on each side of the throne, on which 
little red seraphim are perched like birds, singing and playing 
on musical instruments. In later times, they play and sing for 
the solace of the divine Infant, not merely adoring, but minis- 
tering : but these angels ministrant belong to another class 
of pictures. Adoration, not service, was required by the divine 
Child and his Mother, when they were represented simply in their 
divine character and placed fur beyond earthly wants and earthly 
associations. 

There are examj)les where the angels in attendance bear, not harps 
or lutes, but the attributes of the Cardinal Virtues, as in an altar- 
jiiece by Taddeo Gaddi at Florence.* 

The patriarchs, prophets, and sibyls, all the personages, in fact, 

* A»in the picture by Lo Spagna in our Xatioual Gallery, Xo. 2S2. * Derlio GaL 

* SanctA Croce, lUuucciui Chapel. 
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who lived under the Old Law, wlien fonnin", in a picture or altar- 
[)iece, part of the cortege of the throned Virgin, as types, or pro- 
jihets, or harbingers of the Incarnation, are on the outside of that 
sacred compartment wherein she is seated with her Child. This 
wa.s the case with all the human jiersonages down to the end of the 
thirteenth century ; and after that time, I find tl)e characters^ of 
the Old Testament still excluded from the groups immediately 
round her throne. Their jdace wa.s elsewhere allotted, at a more 
respectful distance. The only exceptions I can remember are 
King David and the patriarch Job; and these only in late pictures, 
where David does not api>ear as prophet, but as the ancestor 
of the lledeenier; and Job only at Venice, where he is a patron 
saint. 

The four evangelists and the twelve apostles are, in their collective 
character in relation to the Virgin, treated like the prophets, and 
placed around the altar-piece. Where we find one or more of the 
evangelists introduced into the group of atteudaut ‘Sanctities’ on 
each side of her throne, it is not in their character of evangelists, 
hut rather as patron saints. Thus St. Mark appears constantly in 
the Venetian ])ictures ; but it is as the patron and protector of 
Venice. St. John the Evangelist, a favourite attendant on the 
Virgin, is near her in virtue of his i>eculiar relation to her and to 
Christ; and he is also a popular patron saint. St. Luke and St, 
Matthew, unless they he patrons of the particular locality, or of the 
votary who presents the picture, never appear. It is the same with 
the apostles in their collective character as such ; w’c find them con- 
stantly, as statues, ranged on each side of the Virgin, or as separate 
figures. Thus they stand over the screen of St, Mark’s, at Venice, 
and also on the carved frames of the altar-pieces ; but either from 
tlieir number, or some other enuse, they are seldom grouped round 
the enthroned Virgin. 

It is St. John the Bai*tist who, next to the angels, seems to have 
been the first admitted to a jiropinquity with the divine persons. In 
Greek Art, he is himself an angel, a messenger, and often represented 
with wings. He was e.specially venerated in the Greek Church in his 
character of precursor of the Eedeemer, and, as such, almost indis- 
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peusablo in every sacred group ; and it is, perhaps, to the early 
influence of Greek art on the selection and arrangement of the 
accessory personages, that we owe the pre-eminence of John the 
Baptist. One of the most graceful, and appropriate, and familiar of 
all the accessory figures grouped with the Virgin and Child, is that 
of the young St. John (called in Italian San Giocanntno, and in 
Spanish San Juanita). When first introduced, wc find him taking 
the place of the singing or piping angels in front of the throne. He 
generally stands, ‘clad in his raiment of camel's hair, hanng a 
girdle round his loins,’ and in his hand a reed cross, round which 
is bound a scroll with the words ^ Ecce A(/nus Dei' (‘Behold the 
Lamb of God ’), while with his finger he points up to the enthroned 
group above him, cxj)ressing the text from St. Luke (c. ii.), 
‘And thou, Child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest,’ 
as in Francia’s picture in our National Gallery. Sometime.s he 
bears a lamb in his arms, the Ecce Atjnus Dei in form instead of 
words. 

The introduction of the young St. John becomes more and more 
usual from the beginning of the sixteenth century. In later pictures, 
a touch of the dramatic is thrown into the arrangement ; instead of 
being at the foot of the throne, he is placed beside it ; as where the 
Virgin is throned on a lofty pedestal, and she lays one hand on the 
head of the little St. John, while with the other she strains her 
Child to her bosom ; or where the infant Christ and St. John, stand- 
ing at her knee, embrace each other — a graceful incident in a Holy 
Family, but in the enthroned Madonna it impairs the religious con- 
ception ; it places St. John too much on a level with the Saviour, 
who is here in that divine character to which St. John bore witness, 
but which he did not share. It is very unusual to see John the 
Baptist in his childish character glorified in heaven among the 
celestial beings: I remember but one instance, in a beautiful 
picture by Bonifazio.* The Virgin is seated in glory, with her 
Infant on her knee, and encircled by cherubim ; on one side an 
angel approaches with a basket of flowers on his head, and she is in 
act to take these flowers and scatter them on the saints below, — a 
new and graceful motif; on the other side sits John the Baptist as a 

' Acad. Venice. 
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boy about twelve years of age. Tlie attendant saints below are St, 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. Thomas holding the girdle,' St. Francis and 
St. Clara, all looking up with ecstatic devotion, except St. Clara, 
who looks down with a charming modesty. 

In early pictures, St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin, is very 
seldom introduced, because in such sublime and mystical represen- 
tations of the Vergine Dca, whatever connected her with realities, 
or with her earthly genealogy, is suppressed. But from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, St. Anna became, from the current legends 
of the history of the Virgin, an important saint, and when intro- 
duced into the devotional groups, which, however, is seldom, it 
seems to have embarrassed the painters how' to dispose of her. She 
could not well be placed below her daughter ; she could not be 
placed above her. It is a curious proof of the predominance of the 
feminine element throughout these representations, that while St. 
Joachim the father, and St. Joskpii the husband, of the Virgin, are 
either omitted altogether, or are admitted only in a subordinate ami 
inferior position, St. Anna, when she does appear, is on an equality 
with her daughter. There is a beautiful example, and apt for illus- 
tration, in tlie picture by Francia, in our National Gallery, where 
St Anna and the Virgin are seated together on the same tlirone, 
and the former presents the apple to her divine Grandson. I 
remember, too, a most graceful instance where St. Anna stands 
behind and a little above the throne, with her hands placed 
affectionately on the shoulders of the Virgin, and raises her eyes to 
heaven as if in thanksgiving to God, who through her had brought 
salvation into the world. Where the Virgin is seated on the knees 
of St. Anna, it is a still later innovation. There is such a group in 
a picture in the Louvre, after a famous cartoon by Leonardo da 
Vinci, which, in spite of its celebrity, has always appeared to me 
very fantastic and irreverent in treatment. There is also a fine 
j)rint by Carraglio, in which the Virgin and Child are sustained on 
the knees of St. Anna : under her feet lies the dragon. St. Eoch 
and St. Seba-stian on each side, and the dead dragon, show' that this 
is a votive subject, an expression of thanksgiving after the cessation 
' St. Thomas is called in the catalogue, James, King of Arragon. 
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48 Tho Virgin uid^Child enthron«cl with St. Anna. 

of A plague. The Germans, who were fond of tins group, imparted 
even to the most religions treatment a domestic sentiment, as in 
the above sketch. 

The earliest instance I can point to of the enthroned Virgin 
attended by both her parents, is by Vivarini : * St Anna is on the 
right of the throne ; St Joachim, in the act of reverently removing his 
cap, stands on the left; more in front is a group of Franciscan saints. 

The introdnction of St Anna into a Holy Family, as part of the 
domestic group, is very appropriate and graceful ; but this of course 
admits, and indeed requires, a wholly different sentiment. The same 
remark applies to St Joseph, who, in the earlier representations 
of the enthroned Virgin, is carefully excluded; he appears, I think, 
first in the Venetian pictures. There is an example in a splendid 
composition by Paul Veronese.* The Virgin, on a lofty throne, 
holds the Child ; both look down on the worshippers ; St. Joseph is 
partly seen behind leaning on his crutch. Round the throne stand 

‘ Arail. Venice. • Arw). Vrtiirp. 

M 
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St. John the Baptist, St. Justiua, as patroness of Venice, and St. 
George ; St. Jerome is on the other side in deep meditation. A 
magnificent picture, quite sumptuous in colour and arrangement, 
and yet so solemn and so calm ! ’ * 

Tlie composition by Michael Angelo styled a ‘ Holy Family,’ is, 
though singular in treatment, certainly devotional in character, and 
an enthroned Virgin. She is seated in the centre, on a raised archi- 
tectural sent, holding a book ; the infant Christ slumbers — books 
can teach him nothing, and to make him reading is unorthodox. In 
the background, on one side, St. Joseph leans over a balustrade, as 
if in devout contemplation ; a young St. John the Baptist leans on 
the other side. The grand, mannered, symmetrical treatment is very 
remarkable and characteristic. There are many engravings of this 
celebrated composition. In one of them, the book held by the Virgin 
bears on one side the text in Latin, ‘ Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thg womb.' On the opposite page, ‘ Blessed 
be, God, who has regarded the low state of his hand-maiden. For, 
behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.' 

While the young St. John is admitted into such close companion- 
ship with the enthroned Madonna, his mother Elizabeth, so commonly 
and beautifully introduced into the Holy Families, is almost uni- 
formly excluded. 

Next in order, as accessory figures, appear some one or two or 
more of the martyrs, confessors, and virgin patronesses, with their 
respective attributes, either placed in separate niches and compart- 
ments on each side, or, when admitted within the sacred precincts 
where sit the queenly Virgin Mother and her divine Son, standing, 
in the manner of councillors and officers of state on solemn occasions, 
round an earthly sovereign, all reverently calm and still ; till gradu- 
ally this solemn formality, this i.solation of the principal characters, 
gave way to some sentiment which placed them in nearer relation to 
each other, and to the divine personages. Occasional variations of 
attitude and action were introduced — at first, a rare innovation ; ere 

* There in another example by Paul Veronese, similar in character and treatment, in 
which St. John and St. Joseph are on the throne with the Virgin and Child, and St. 
Catherine and St. Anthony below. 
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long, a custom, a fashiou. For instance; — tlie doctors turn over the 
leaves of their great books a.s if seeking for the written testimonies 
to the truth of the mysterious Incarnation made visible in the persons 
of the Mother and Child ; the confessors contemplate the radiant 
group with rapture, and seem ready to burst forth in hymns of 
praise ; the martyrs kneel in adoration ; the virgins gracefully offer 
tlieir victorious palms : and thus tlie painters of the be.st periods of 
Art contrived to animate their sacred groups without rendering them 
too dramatic and too secular. 

Such, then, was the general arrangement of that religious subject 
which is technically styled ‘The Madonna enthroned and attended 
by Saints.’ The selection and the relative position of the.se angelic 
and saintly accessories were not, as I have already observed, matters 
of mere taste or caprice ; and an attentive observation of the choice 
and disposition of the attendant figures will often throw light on the 
original significance of such pictures, and the circumstances under 
which they were painted. 

Shall I attempt a rapid classification and interpretation of these 
infinitely varied groups? It is a theme which might well occupy 
volumes rather than pages, and which requires far more antiquarian 
learning and historical research than I can pretend to; still, by 
giving the result of my own observations in some few instances, it 
may be possible so to excite the attention and fancy of the reader, 
as to lead him farther on the same path than I have myself been 
able to venture. 

We can trace, in a large class of these pictures, a general religious 
significance, common to all periods, all localities, all circumstances ; 
while in another class, the interest is not only particular and local, 
but sometimes even personal. 

To the first class belongs the antique and beautiful group of the 
Virgin and Child, enthroned between the two great archangels, St. 
Michael and St Gabriel. It is probably the most ancient of these 
combinations ; we find it in the earliest Greek Art, in the carved 
ivory diptychs of the eighth and ninth centuries, in the old Greco- 
Italiau pictures, in the ecclesiastical sculjiture and stained glass of 
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from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. In the most ancient 
examples, the two angels are seen standing on each side of the 
Madonna, not worshipiiing, but with their sceptres and attributes, 
as princes of the heavenly host, attending on her who is queen of 
angels ; St. Gabriel as the angel of birth and life, St. Michael as 
the angel of death, that is, in the Christian sense, of deliverance 
and immortality. There is an instance of this antique treatment in 
a snndl Greek picture in the Wallerstein collection.* 

In later pictures, St. Gabriel seldom aj)pears except as the xingelo 
Annunziatore ; but St. Michael very frequently. Sometimes, as 
conqueror over sin and representative of the Church militant, he 
stands with his foot on the dragon with a triumphant air; or, 
kneeling, he presents to the infant Christ the scales of eternal 
justice, as in a famous picture by Leonardo da Vinci. It is not only 
because of his popularity as a patron saint, and of the number of 
churches dedicated to him, that he is so frequently introduced into 
the Madonna pictures ; according to the legend, he was by divine 
appointment the guardian of the Virgin and her Son while they 
sojourned on earth. The angel llaphael leading Tobias always 
expresses protection, and especially protection to the young. Tobias 
with his fish was an early tyi>e of baptism. There are many beauti- 
ful examples. In Uaphael’s ‘ Madonna dell’ Pesce ’ * he is intro- 
duced as the patron saint of the painter, but not without a reference 
to a more sacred meaning, that of the guardian spirit of all humanity. 
(44) The warlike figure of St. Michael, and the benign St. Raphael, 
are thus represented as celestial guardians in the beautiful picture 
by Perugino now in our National Gallery.® 

There are instances of the three archangels all standing togetlier 
below the glorified Virgin : St Michael in the centre with his foot 
on the prostrate fiend ; St. Gabriel on the right presents his lily ; 
and, on the left, the protecting angel presents his human charge, 
and points up to the source of salvation.* 

The Virgin between St. Peter and St. Paul is also an extremely 
ancient and significant group. It appears in the old Mosaics. As 

' Now at KonninKton Palace. ’ Sladrid Oat. 

’ No. 288. * lu au engraving .after Giuliu Rotnano. 
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44 La Madonoa dell’ Peece. 



chiefs of the apostles and joint founders of the Church, St. Peter and 
St. Paul are prominent figures in many groups and combinations, 
particularly in the altar-pieces of the Roman churches, and those 
painted for the Benedictine communities. 

The Virgin, when supported on each side by St. Peter and St Paul, 
must be understood to represent the personified Church between her 
two great founders and defenders ; and this relation is expressed in a 
very poetical manner, when St. Peter, kneeling, receives the allegorical 
keys from the hand of the infant Saviour. There are some curious and 
beautiful instances of this combination of a significant action with the 
utmost solemnity of treatment; for example, in that very extraordinary 
Franciscan altar-piece, by Carlo Crivelli, lately purchased by Lord 
Ward, where St. Peter, having deposited his papal tiara at the foot of 
the throne, kneeling receives the great symbolical keys. And again, 
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in a fine picture by Andrea Meldula, where the Virgin and Child are 
enthroned, and the infant Chri.st delivers the keys to Peter, who 
stands, but with a most reverential air ; on the other side of the throne 
is St. Paul with his book and the sword held upright. There are also 
two attendant angels. On the border of the mantle of the Virgin is 
in.scribed ‘ Ace Afjria, gratia plena.' ‘ 

I do not recollect any instance in which the four evangelists as 
such, or the twelve apostles in their collective character, wait round 
the throne of the Virgin and Child, though one or more of the 
evangelists and one or more of the apostles perpetually occur. 

Tlie Virgin between St, John the Ilaptist and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, is also a very significant and beautiful combination, and one 
very frequently met with. Though both these saints were, as chil- 
dren, contemporary with the Child Christ, and so represented in the 
Holy Families, Iti these solemn ideal groups they are always men. 
The first St John expresses regeneration by the rite of baptism : the 
second St. John, distinguished as Tkeolopus, ‘ the Divine,’ stands 
with his sacramental cup, expressing regeneration by faith. The 
former was the precursor of the Saviour, the first who proclaimed 
him to the world as such ; the latter beheld the vision in Patmos, of 
the Woman in travail pursued by the dragon, which is interpreted in 
reference to the V’irgin and her Child. The group thus brought into 
relation is full of meaning, and, from the variety and contrast of 
character, full of poetical and artistic capabilities. St. John the 
Baptist is usually a man about thirty, with wild shaggy hair and 
meagre form, so draped that his vest of camel’s hair is always 
visible; he holds his reed cross. St. John the Evangelist is gene- 
rally the young and graceful disciple ; but in some instances he is the 
venerable seer of Patmos, 

Whofte board descending sweeps bis aged breast. 

There is an example in one of the finest pictures by Perugiuo. The 
V’irgin is throned above, and surrounded by a glory of seraphim, with 
many-coloured wings. The Child stands on her knee. In the land- 

* In the collection of Mr. Bromley, of Woottoii. T)»i« picture is otherwiae remarkable as 
the only autheniicateil work of a very nire jviinter. It beara bU signature, and the style 
inilicates the end of the fifteenth century as the prol>able date. 
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HCHpe below are St. Michael, St Catherine, St. Apollonia, and St 
John the Evangelist as the aged prophet with white flowing heard.' 

The Fathers of the Clnirch, as interpreters and defenders of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, are very significantly placed near the 
throne of the Virgin and Child. In Western Art, the Latin doctors, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory, have of 
course the pre-eminence.® 

The effect produced by these aged, venerable, bearded dignitaries, 
with their gorgeous robes and mitres and flowing beards, in con- 
trast with the soft simplicity of the divine Mother and her Infant, 
is, in the hands of really great artists, wonderfully fine. There 
is a splendid example, by Vivnrini;® the old doctors stand two 
on each side of the throne, where, under a canopy upborne by 
angels, sits the Virgin, sumptuously crowned and attired, and 
looking most serene and goddess-like; while the divine Child, stand- 
ing on her knee, extends his little hand in the act of benediction. 
Of this picture, I have already given a very detailed description.' 
Another example, a grand picture by Moretto, now in the Museum 
at Frankfort, I have also described. There is here a touch of the 
dramatic sentiment; — the Virgin is tenderly caressing her Child, 
while two of the old doctors, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, stand 
reverently on each side of her lofty throne ; St. Gregory sits on 
the step below reading, and St. Jerome bends over and jioints to 
a page in his book. The Virgin is not sufficiently dignified ; she 
has too much the air of a portrait ; and the action of the Child is 
also, though tender, rather unsuited to the significance of the rest of 
the group ; but the picture is, on the whole, magnificent. There is 
another fine example of the four doctors attending on the Virgin, in 
the Milan Gallery.® 

Sometimes not four, but only two of these Fathers, appear in 
combination with other figures, and the choice would depend on 
the locality and other circumstances. But, on the whole, we rarely 
find a group of personages assembled round the throne of the Virgin 

^ Bologoa Acad. * v. Sacred and Legend. Art, 3rd edit p. 281. 

• Venice Acad. * Sacred and Legond, Art, 3rd edit p. 283. 

® In a votive picture of the Milaneee School, de<licated by Ludovico Sforza II A/r/ro, 
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which does not include one or more of these venerable pillars of the 
Church. St- Ambrose appears most frequently in the Milanese 
pictures : St. Augustine and St. Jerome, as patriarchs of monastic 
orders, are very popular: St. Gregory, I think, is more seldom met 
with than the others. 

The Virgin, w’ith St Jerome and St. Catherine, the patron saints 
of theological learning, is a frequent group in all monasteries, but 
particularly in the churches and houses of the Jeronimites. A beau- 
tiful example is the MaAlonna by Francia.* St. Jerome, with Mary 
Magdalene, also a frequent combination, expresses theological learn- 
ing in union with religious penitence and humility. Correggio’s 
famous picture is an example, where St. Jerome ou one side presents 
his works in defence of the Church, and his translation of the Scriji- 
tures; while, on the other, Mary Magdalene, bending down devoutly, 
kisses the feet of the infant Christ.’ 

Of all the attendants on the Virgin and Child, the most popular is, 
perhaps, St. Catherine ; and the ‘ Marriage of St Catherine,’ as a 
religious mystery, is made to combine with the most solemn and 
formal arrangement of the other attendant figures. The enthroned 
Virgin presides over the mystical rite. This was, for intelligible 
reasons, a favourite subject in nunneries.* 

In a picture by Garofalo, the Child, bending from his mother’s 
knee, places a golden crown on the head of St Catherine as Sposa ; 
on each side stand St. Agnes and St Jerome. 

In a picture by Carlo Maratti, the nuptials take place in heaven, 
the Virgin and Child being throned in clouds. 

If the kneeling Sposa be St Catherine of Siena, the nun, and not 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, or if the two are introduced, then we 
may be sure that the picture was painted for a nunnery of the 
Dominican Order.* 

The great Madonna in Trono by the Dominican Fra Bartolomeo, 

' BorgheM PaUce, Rome. ’ Parma. 

’ Fur a detailed account u( the legendary marriage of St. Oatliorine and examples of 
treatment, see Sacred and I.egoiidary Art, 3rd edit. p. 488. 

* See Legends of the Monastic (Orders, 2nd edit. p. 395. A fine example of this group, 
‘ the Spoaalir.iu of St. Catherine of Siena,' has lately l>een lulded to mir N.atioiial Qallery 
(Lorenzo di San Sererino, No. 24l>). 
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wliereia the queenly St. Catherine of Alexandria witnesses the mys- 
tical marriage of her sister saint, the nun of Siena, will occur to every 
one who has been at Florence ; * and there is a smaller picture by the 
same painter in the Louvre; — a different version of the same subject. 

I must content myself with merely referring to these well-known 
pictures which have been often engraved, and dwell more in detail on 
another, not so well known, and, to my feeling, as pre-eminently beau- 
tiful and poetical, but in the early Flemish, not the Italian style — a 
j)oem in a language less smooth and sonorous, but still a poem. 

This is the altarpiece painted by Hemmelinck for the charitable 
sisterhood of St. John’s Hospital at Bruges. The Virgin is seated 
under a porch, and her throne decorated with rich tapestry; two 
graceful angels hold a crown over her head. On the right St. 
Catherine, superbly arrayed as a princess, kneels at her side, and the 
beautiful infant Christ bends forward and places the bridal ring on 
her finger. Behind her a charming angel, playing on the organ, 
celebrates the espousals with hymns of joy; be3’ond him stands St. 
John the Baptist with his lamb. On the left of the Virgin kneels 
St. Barbara, reading intently; behind her an angel with a book; 
beyond him stands St. John the Evangelist, youthful, mild, and 
pensive. Through the arcades of the porch is seen a landscape back- 
ground, with incidents jiicturesquely treated from the lives of the 
Baptist and the Evangelist. Such is the central composition. The 
two wings rejiresent — on one side, the beheading of St. John the 
Baptist; on the other, St. John the Evangelist in Patmos, and the 
vision of the Apocahqi.se. In this great work there is a unity and 
harmony of design which blends the whole into an inqircssive pwm. 
The object was to do honour to the patrons of the hospital, the two 
St. Johns, and, at the same time, to express the piety of the Charitable 
Sisters, who, like St. Catherine (the tyjie of contemplative studious 
piety), were consecrated and es[)oused to Christ, and, like St. Barbara 
(the type of active piety), were dedicated to good works. It is a 
tradition, that Hemmelinck painted this altarpiece as a votive 
offering in gratitude to the good Sisters, who had taken him in and 
nursed him when dangerously wounded : and surely, if this tradition 
be true, never was charity more magnificently recompensed. 

* Florence Gal., Monastic Orderit, 2nd e«iit. p. 3^1. 

N 
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In a very beautiful jiicture by Aiubroyio Borgojjuoiie * tlie Virgin 
is seated on a sj>lendid throne ; on the right kneels St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, on the left St. Catherine of Siena : the Virgin holds a 
hand of each, which she presents to the divine Child seated on her 
knee, and to each she presents a ring. 

The Virgin and Child between St. Catherine and St. Barbara is 
one of the most popular, ns well ns one of the most beautiful and 
expressive, of these combinations ; signifying active and contemplative 
life, or the two powers between which the social state was divided in 
the middle ages, namely, the ecclesiiistical and the military, learning 
and arms; - St. Catherine being the patron of the first, and St. Barbara 
of the last. AVhen the original significance had ceased to be under- 
stood or appreciated, the group continued to be a favourite one, 
particularly in Germany; and examjiles are infinite. 

The Virgin between St. Mary Magdalene and St Barbara, the 
former as the type of penance, humility, and meditative piety, the 
hitter as the tyjic of fortitude and courage, is also very common. 
When between St. Mary Magdalene and St. Catherine, the idea 
suggested is learning, with penitence and humility; this is a most 
popular group. So is St. Lucia with one of these or both : St. Lucia 
with her lamp or her epes, is always expressive of liyht, the light of 
divine wisdom. 

Tlie Virgin between St. Nicholas and St George is a very exjires- 
sive gioup; the former as the patron saint of merchants, tradesmen, 
and seamen, the popular saint of the bourgeoisie ; the latter as the 
patron of soldiers, the chosen saint of the aristocracy. These two 
saints with St Catherine are pre-eminent in the Venetian pictures ; 
for all three, in addition to their poetical significance, were venerated 
as especial protectors of Venice. 

St George and St Christopher both stand by the throne of the 
Virgin of Succour ns protectors and deliverers in danger. The 
attribute of St. Christopher is the little Christ on his shoulder; and 
there are instances in which Christ appears on the lap of his Mother, 

* OreiwJeD, collection of .M. Qralil. * Sacred and LegeixL Art, 3rtl edit. p. 490. 
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iiiul also Oil the shoulder of the attendant St. Christopher. This 
blunder, if it may be so called, has been avoided, very cleverly I 
should think in his own opinion, by a painter who makes St. 
Christopher kneel, while the Virgin places the little Christ on 
his shoulders, a concetto quite inadmissible in a really religious 
group. 

In pictures dedicated by charitable communities, we often find St. 
Nichola.s and St Leonard as the patron saints of prisoners and cap- 
tives. Wherever St. Leonard appears he e.vpresses deliverance from 
captivity. St. Omobuono, St. Martin, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
St Roch, or other beneficent saints, waiting round the Virgin with 
kneeling beggars, or the blind, the lame, the sick, at their feet, 
always expressed the Virgin as the Mother of Mercy, the Consolatrix 
aj/lictorum. Such pictures were commonly found in hospitils, and 
the chapels and churches of the Order of Mercy, and other charit- 
able institutions. The examples are numerous. I rememher one, a 
striking picture, by Bartolomeo Montagna, where the Virgin and 
Child are enthroned in the centre as usual. On her right, the good 
St. Omobuono, dressed as a burgher, in a red gown and fur cap, gives 
alma to a poor beggar ; on the left, St. Francis presents a celebrated 
friar of his Order, Bernardino da Feltri, the first founder of a mont- 
(le-pictcj who kneels, holding the emblem of his institution, a little 
green mountain with a cross at the top. I give a sketch from this 
curious picture, which has never been engraved. 

Besides these saints, who have a general religious character and 
significance, we have the national and local saints, whose presence 
very often marks the country or school of art which jiroduced the 
picture. 

A genuine Florentine Madonna is distinguished by a certain ele- 
gance and stateliness, and well becomes her throne. As patroness 
of Florence, in her own right, the Virgin bears the title of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and in this character she holds a flower, generally a 
rose, or is in the act of presenting it to the Child. She is often 
attended by St. John the Baptist, as patron of Florence ; but he is 
everywhere a saint of such power and importance as an attendant on 
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the divine [•ersoimt^es, tlmt his ajjiiearance in a picture does not 
stamp it ns Florentine, St, Cosmo and St. Damian are Florentine, 
as the protectors of the Medici family; but as patrons of the healing 
art, they have a significance which renders them common in the 
Venetian and other pictures. Jt may, however, be determined, 
that if St. John the Baj)tist, St. Cosmo, and St. Damian, with St. 
Laurence (the patron of Lorenzo the ^Magnificent), appear together 
in attendance on the Virgin, that picture is of the Florentine school. 
The presence of St, Zeiutbio, or of St, Antonino, the patron arch- 
bishops of Florence, will set the matter at rest, for these are exclu- 
sively Florentine. In a i)ieture by Giotto, angels attend on the Virgin 
bearing vases of lilies in their hands. (Lilies are at once the emblem 
of the Virgin and the decice of Florence.) On each side kneel St. 
John the Baj)tist and St. Zenobio.* 

A Siena Madonna would naturally be attended by St. Bernardino 
and St. Catherine of Siena ; if they seldom apj>ear together, it is 
because they belong to dilferent religious orders. 

In the Venetian pictures we find a crowd of guardian saints ; first 
among them, St, Mark, then St. Catherine, St, George, St Nicholas, 
and St. Justina; wherever these apj)ear together, that picture is 
surely from the Venetian school. 

All through Lombardy and Piedmont, St. Ambrose of Milan and 
St. Maurice of Savoy are favourite attendants on the Virgin. 

In Spanish and Flemish art, the usual attendants on the queenly 
M.adouna are monks and nuns, which brings us to the consideration 
of a large and interesting class of pictures, those dedicated by the 
various religious Orders. When we rememl)cr that the institution of 
some of the most influential of these communities was coeval with 
the revival of Art ; that, for three or four centuries. Art in all its forms 
had no more powerful or more munificent patrons ; that they counted 
among their various brotherhoods some of the greatest artists the 
world has seen ; we can easily imagine how the beatified members 
of these Orders have become so conspicuous as attendants on the 

' We now jK)K8e»0 in our National Gall»*ry n vory int^reating cxatnple of a Florentine 
etitbroned Madonna, atteiideil by St John the and St. Z'oiobio a» putroiitt of 

Florence (Iknoxztt CioKx«>li, 
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celestial personages. To those who arc acciistometl to read the 
significance of works of Art, a single glance is often sufficient to 
decide for what Order it has been executed. 

St. Paul is a favourite saint of the Benedictine communities; and 
tliere are few great pictures painted for them in which he does not 
appear. When in comjianionship with St. Benedict, cither in the 
original black habit or the white habit of the reformed Orders, with 
St. Scholiustica bearing her dove, with St. Bernard, St. Uomualdo, 
or other worthies of this venerable community, the interpretation is 
easy. 

Here are some examples by Domenico Puligo. The Virgin not 
seated, but standing on a lofty pedestal, looks down on her 
worshiitjiers ; the Child in her arms extends the right hand in 
benediction ; with his left he points to himself, ‘ I am the Hesur- 
rection and the Life.’ Around are six saints, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. John the Baptist as protector of Florence, St. Matthew, St. 
Catherine ; and St. Bernard, in his ample white habit, with his 
keen intellectual face, is about to write in a great book, and looking 
up to the Virgin for inspiration. The picture was originally painted 
for the Cistercians.* 

The Virgin and Child enthroned between St. Augustine and his 
mother St. Monica, as in a tine picture by Florigerio,* would show 
the picture to be painted for one of the numerous branches of the 
Augustine Order. St. Anthony the abbot is a favourite saint in 
pictures jiainted for the Augustine hermits. 

In the ‘ Madonna del Baldachino’ of Raphael, the beardless saint 
who stands in a white habit on one side of the throne is usually 
styled St. Bruno ; an evident mistake. It is not a Carthusian, 
but a Cisterciau monk, and I think St. Bernard, the general imtron 
of monastic learning. The other attendant saints are St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. Augustine. The picture was originally painted 
for the church of San Spirito at Florence, belonging to the Augus- 
tines. 

But St. Augustine is also the patriarch of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, and fre<|uently takes an influential jilace iu their 

' It i» now in tlie S. Munn Mo<lilaIi:im do’ Pazzi at Plotonce. Engravoii in Uio ‘ Etruria 
Pittrice/ xxxv. * Venice Acad. 
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pictures, ns the companion either of St. Francis or of St. Dominick, 
a.s in a picture by Fra Angelico.^ 

Among the votive Madonnas of the mendicant Orders, I will men- 
tion a few conspicuous for beauty and interest, which will serve as a 
key to others. 

1. The Virgin and Child enthroned between St, Antony of Padua 
and St. Clara of Assisi, as in a small elegant picture by Pelegrino, 
must have been dedicated in a church of the Franciscans.* 

2. The Virgin blesses St, Francis, who looks up adoring : be- 
hind him St. Antony of Padua; onthe other side, St. John the 
Baptist ns a man, and St. Catherine. A celebrated but not an 
agreeable picture, painted by Correggio for the Franciscan church 
at Parma.* 

3. The Virgin is seated in glory ; on one side St. Francis, on the 
other St, Antony of Padua, both placed in heaven, and almost on an 
equality with the celestial personages. Around are seven female 
figures, representing the seven cardinal virtues, bearing their rc- 
Bfiective attributes. Belo ware seen the worthies of the Franciscan 
Order; to the right of the Virgin, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Louis 
of France, St, Bonaventura ; to the left, St. Ives of Bretagne, St. 
Elefizar, and St. Louis of Toulouse.^ Painted for the Franciscans by 
Morone and Paolo Cavazzolo of Verona. This is a picture of won- 
derful beauty, and quite poetical in the sentiment and arrangement, 
and the mingling of the celestial, the allcgorica.1, and the real per- 
sonages, with a certain solemnity and gracefulness quite indescribable. 
The virtues, for instance, are not so much allegorical persons a.s 
spiritual appearances, and the whole of the upper part of the picture 
is like a vision. 

4. The Virgin, standing on the tree of life, holds the Infant: rays 
of glory proceed from them on every side. St. Francis, kneeling at 
the foot of the tree, looks up in an ecstasy of devotion, while a snake 
with a wounded and bleeding head is crawling away. Tliis strange 
picture, ])ainted for the Franciscans, by Carducho, about 1025, is a 
representation of an abstract dogma (redemption from original sin), 
in the most real, most animated form — all over life, earthly breathing 

* Kloroncc Gal. * Sutherlaml Gal. * Dresden Gal. 

* For the»e FiancUcan wunU, r. Legends of the M‘»na«tic Order*. 
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life— and made me start back; in the mingling of mysticism and 
materialism, it is quite Spanish.* 

5. The Virgin and Child enthroned. On the right of the Virgin, 
St. John the Baptist and St. Zenohio, the two protectors of Flor- 
ence. The latter wears his episcopal cope richly embroidered with 
figures. On the left stand St. Peter and St. Dominick, protectors 
of the company for whom the picture was painted. In front kneel 
St. Jerome and St Francis. This picture was originally placed in 
San Marco, a church belonging to the Dominicans.* 

C. When the Virgin or the Child holds the rosary, it is then a 
Madonna del Rosario, and painted for the Dominicans. The Ma- 
donna by Murillo, in the Dulwich Gallery, is an example. There is 
an instance in wdiich the Madonna and Child enthroned arc distri- 
buting rosaries to the worshippers, and attended by St Dominick 
and St. Peter Martyr, the two great saints of the Order.* 

7. Very important in pictures is the Madonna as more particularly 
the patroness of the Carmelites, under her well-known title of ‘ Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel,’ or La Mculonna del Carmine. The mem- 
bers of this Order received from Pope Honorius III. the privilege of 
styling themselves the ‘ Family of the Blessed Virgin,’ and their 
churches are all dedicated to her under the title of S. Maria dA 
Carmine. She is generally represented holding the infant Christ, 
with her robe outspread, and beneath its folds the Carmelite 
brethren and their chief saints.* There is an example in a picture 
by Pordenone which once belonged to Canova.® The Madonna del 



' Esterkazy Gal., Vienna. Mr. Stirling tells us that the Franciscan Friars of Valla- 
dolid possessed two pictures of the Virgin by Matteo de Cerezo, ‘in one of which 
she was represented sitting in a cherry-tree and adored by St. Francis. This unusual 
throne may perhaps have been introduced by Cerezo as a symbol of his own devout feel- 
ings, his patronymic being the Castilian word for cherry-tree.’^ — Htirliny's ArtitU of Spain, 
p. 1033. There are, however, many prints and pictures of the Virgin and Child seated 
in a tree. It was one of the fantastic conceptions of an unhealthy period of religion 
and art 

* I saw and admired this fine and valuable picture in the Ilinuccini Palace at Florence 
in 1847 ; it was purchased for our National Gallery in 1855. 

* Caravaggio, Belvedere Gab, Vienna. 

* p. I.egends of the Monastic Orders, ‘ The Carmelites,’ 2nd edit. p. 411. 

* Acad. Venice. 
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Carmine is also portrayed as distributing to lier votaries small 
tablets on which is a picture of herself. 

8. The Virgin, as patroness of the Order of Mercy, also distributes 
tablets, but they bear the badge of the Order ; and this distingui.shes 
‘ Our Lady of Mercy,’ so popular in Spanish art, from ‘ Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel.’* 

A large class of these Madonna pictures are votive offerings for 
public or private mercies. They present some most interesting 
varieties of character and arrangement. 

A votive Mater Misericordino, with the Child in her arms, is often 
standing with her wide ample robe extended, and held up on Ciu-h 
side by angels. Kneeling at her feet are the votaries who have 
consecrated the picture, generally some community or brotherhood 
instituted for charitable purposes, who, as they kneel, present the 
objects of their charity — widows, orphans, prisoners, or the sick 
and infirm. The Child, in her arms, bends forward with the hand 
raised in benediction. I have already spoken of the Mater Miseri- 
cordia3 rdthout the Child. The sentiment is yet more beautiful 
and complete where the Mother of Mercy holds the infant Re- 
deemer, the representative and pledge of God’s infinite mercy, in 
her arms. 

There is a ‘ Virgin of Mercy,’ by Salvator Rosa, which is singular 
and rather poetical in the conception. She is seated in heavenly 
glory; the infant Christ, on her knee, bends l)enignly forward. 
Tutelary angels are represented as pleading for mercy, with eager 
outstretched arms ; other angels, lower down, are liberating the 
souls of repentant sinners from torment. The expression in some 
of the heads, the contrast between the angelic pitying spirits and 
the anxious haggard features of the ^ Anitm del Purgatorio,' are very 
tine and animated. Here the Virgin is the ‘ Refuge of Sinners,’ 
Re/ugium Peccatorum. Such pictures are commonly met with in 
chapels dedicated to services for the dead. 

Another class of votive i)ictures are especial acts of thanks- 
giving: — 1st. For victory, as La Madonna della Viltoria^ Notre 
Jtantedes Victoirce. The Virgin, on her throne, is then attended 

* r. Monaatic Onlers, p. 233. 
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by one or more of the warrior saints, togetlier witli tlie patron or 
patroness of the victors. She is then our Lady of Victory. A very 
perfect example of these victorious Madonnas exists in a celebrated 
picture by Andrea Mantegna. The Virgin is seated on a lofty throne, 
embowered by garlands of fruit, leaves, and flowers, and branches of 
coral, fancifully disposed as a sort of canopy over her head. The Child 
stands on her knee, and raises his hand in the act of benediction. 
On the right of the Virgin appear the warlike saints, St. Michael 
and St. Maurice; they recommend to her protection the Marquis 
of Mantua, Giovan Francesco Gonzaga, who kneels in complete 
armour.' On the left stand St. Andrew and St. Longinus, the 
guardian saints of ilantua; on the step of the throne the young St. 
John the Baptist, patron of the Marquis ; and more in front, a female 
figure, seen half-length, which some have supposed to be St. Eliza- 
beth, the mother of the Baptist, and others, with more reason, the 
wife of the Marquis, the accomplished Isabella d'Este.’ This picture 
was dedicated in celebration of the victory gained by Gonzaga over 
the French, near Fornone, in 1495.“ There is something exceedingly 
grand, and, at the same time, exceedingly fantastic and poetical, 
in the whole arrangement; and besides its beauty and historical 
importance, it is the most important work of Andrea Mantegna. 
Gonzaga, who is the hero of the picture, was a poet as well as a 
soldier. Isabella d’Este shines conspicuously, both for virtue and 
talent, in the history of the revival of Art during the fifteenth century. 
She was one of the first who collected gems, antiques, pictures, and 
made them available for the study and improvement of the learned. 
Altogether, the picture is most interesting in every point of view. It 
was carried off by the French from Milan in 1 797 ; and considering 
the occasion on which it Avas painted, they must have had a special 
pleasure in placing it in their Louvre, where it still remains. 

There is a very curious and much more ancient Madonna of this 

* * Qui rend graces du prUtndu llucc^8 obtenu sur Charles VIII h la bataille de Fornope,’ 
as the French catalogue exprenses it. 

* Both, however, may be right ; for St. Elizabetli woh Uio patron aaint of the Marchesana 
the head hae quite the air of a portrait, and may be Isabella in likens of a aaint. 

3 ' Si lea aoldata avaient mieux seconde la bravoure de Icur chef, rermce de Charles VII I. 
dtait pertlue sane rofwource. lU »e diapers^rent pour piller et laiasbrcut aux Fran^aia le 
de continuer leur route.’ 

O 
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class preserved at Siena, and styled the ‘Madonna del Voto.’ The 
Sienese being at war with Florence, placed their city under the 
protection of the Virgin, and made a solemn vow that, if victorious, 
they would make over their whole territory to her as a perpetual pos- 




<s 



La Madonna dol Tuto. 



session, and hold it from her as her loyal vassals. After the victory of 
Arbia, which placed Florence itself for a time in such imminent dan- 
ger, a picture was dedicated by Siena to the Virgin della Vittoria. 
She is enthroned and crowned, and the infant Christ, standing on 
her knee, holds in his hand the deed of gift. 

2ndly. For deliverance from plague and pestilence, those scourges 
of the Middle Ages. In such pictures the Virgin is generally attended 
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by St. Sebastian, ■with St. llocli or St. George, sometimes, also, by 
St. Cosmo and St. Damian, all of them protectors and healers in 
time of sickness and calamity. These intercessors are often accom- 
panied by the patrons of the church or locality. 

There is a remarkable picture of this class by Matteo di Giovanni,* 
in which the Virgin and Child are throned between St. Sebastian 
and St. George, while St Cosmo and St. Damian, dressed as physi- 
cians, and holding their palms, kneel before the throne. 

In a very fuinous picture by Titian,* the Virgin and Child are 
seated in heavenly glory. She has a smiling and gracious expres- 
sion, and the Child holds a garland, while angels scatter flowers. 
Below stand St Sebastian, St Nicholaa, St. Catherine, St. Peter, 
and St. Francis. The picture was an offering to the Virgin, after 
the cessation of a pestilence at Venice, and consecrated in a church 
of the Franciscans dedicated to St. Nicholas.^ 

Another celebrated votive picture against pestilence is Correggio’s 
‘ Madonna di San Sebastiano.’ * She is seated in heavenly glory, 
with little angels, not so much adoring as sporting and hovering 
round her; below are St. Sebastian and St. Roch, the latter asleep. 
(There would be an impropriety in exhibiting St. Roch sleeping but 
for the reference to the legend, that, while he slept, an angel healeil 
him, which lends the circumstance a kind of poetical beauty.) St. 
Sebastian, bound, looks up on the other side. The introduction of 
St. Geminiano, the patron of Modena, shows the picture to have been 
painted for that city, which had been desolated by pestilence in 
1512. The date of the picture is 1515. 

We may then take it for granted, that wherever the Virgin and 
Child appear attended by St. Sebastian and St. Roch, the picture 
has been a votive offering against the plague ; and there is some- 
thing touching in the number of such memorials which exist in the 
Italian churches.* 

The brotherhoods instituted in most of the towns of Italy and 
Germany for attending the sick and plague-stricken in times of 

' Siena Acad. * Rome, Vatican. 

* San Nicolo Ue’ Frari, ainco destroyed, and the picture has been transferred to the 
Vatican. * JJrcsdcn 0.al. 

“ r. S.icred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 432. 
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l)iiblic calamity, were placed under the protection of the Virgin of 
Mercy, St. Sebastian, and St. Roch ; and many of these pictures 
were dedicated by such communitie.s, or by the municipal authorities 
of the city or locality. There is a memorable example in a picture 
by Guido, painted by command of the Senate of Bologna, after the 
cessation of the plague which desolated the city in 1630.* The 
benign Virgin, with her Child, is seated in the skies ; the rainbow, 
symbol of peace and reconciliation, is under her feet. The infant 
(Jhrist, lovely and gracious, raises his right hand in the act of bless- 
ing; in the other he holds a branch of olive: angels scatter flowers 
around. Below stand the guardian saints, the ‘ Santi Protettori' 
of Bologna ; — St. Petronius, St. Francis, St. Dominick ; the warrior- 
martyrs St. Proculus and St. Florian, in complete armour; with St. 
Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. Below these is seen, as if through 
a dark cloud and diminished, the city of Bologna, where the dead 
are borne away in carts and on biers. The upper part of this famous 
l>icture is most charming for the gracious beauty of the e.<pression, 
the freshness and delicacy of the colour. The lower part is less 
happy, though the head of St. Francis, which is the portrait of 
Guido’s intimate friend and executor, Saulo Guidotti, can hardly be 
exceeded for intense and lifelike truth. The other figures are defi- 
cient in expression, and the execution hurried, so that on the whole 
it is inferior to the votive Pieta already described.® Guido, it is 
said, had no time to prepare a canvas .or cartoons, and painted the 
whole on a piece of wdiite silk. It was carried in grand procession, 
and solemnly dedicated by the Senate, whence it obtained the title bj* 
which it is celebrated in the history of Art, ‘ U Pallione del Voto.’ 

3rdly. Against inundations, flood, and fire, St. George is the 
great protector. This saint and St. Barbara, wdio is jmtrouess 
against thunder and tempest, express deliverance from such cala- 
mities, when in companionship. 

The ‘Madonna di San Giorgio’ of Correggio® is a votive altarpiece 
dedicated on the occasion of a great inundation of the river Secchia. 
She is seated on her throne, and the Child looks down on the wor- 
shippers and votaries. St. George stands in front victorious, his foot 

' Acad. Bologna. * r. p. 40. ’ Dreadcn Gal. 
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on the licad of the dnigou. Tlie introduction of St. Geniiniuno tells 
n.s that the picture was painted for the city of Modena ; the presence 
of St. John the Baptist and St. Peter Martyr shows that it was 
dedicated by the Dominicans, in their church of St. John.* 



Not less interesting arc those votive Madonua.s dedicated hy the 
piety of families and individuals. In the family altarpieces, the votary 
is often presented on one side hy his patron saint, and his wife by her 
patron on the other. Not seldom a troop of hopeful sons attend the 
father, and a train of gentle, dcmure-looking daughter.s kneel behind 
the mother. Such memorials of domestic afl'ection and grateful piety 
are often very charming ; they are pieces of family biography : * we 
have celebrated examples both in German and Italian Art. 

1. The ‘Madonna della Famiglia Bentivoglio’ was painted hy 
Lorenzo Costa for Giovanni II., lord or tyrant of Bologna from 1402 
to 1506. The history of this Giovanni is mixed up in an interesting 
manner with the revival of art and letters ; he was a great patron of 
both, and among the painters in his service were Francesco Francia 
and Lorenza Costa. The latter painted for him his family chajiel in 
the church of San Giacomo at Bologna; and, while the Bentivogli 
have long since been chased from their native territory, their family 
altar still remains untouched, unviolated. The Virgin, as usual, is 
seated on a lofty throne hearing her divine Cliild ; she is veiled, no 
hair seen, and simply drajied, she bends forward with mild benignity. 
To the right of the throne kneels Giovanni with his four sons; on the 
•left his wife, attended by six daughters : all are portraits, admirable 
studies for character and costume. Behind the daughters, the head 
of an old woman is just visible — according to tradition, the old nurse 
of the family. 

2. Another most interesting family Madonna is that of Linlovico 
Sforza il Moro, painted for the church of Sant’ Amhrogio at Milan.* 
The Virgin sits enthroned, richly dressed, with long fair hair hang- 

^ See L«‘g«‘nds of the Monastic Orders, 2nd edit. p. 871. 

* Several are engraved, as illustrations, in Litta’s great History of the Italian Families. 

^ By an unknown pointer of the school of Lionardo, and now iu the gallery of the Brera. 
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iiig down, and no veil or ornament; two angels hold a crown over 
her head. Tlie Child lies extended on her knee. Round her throne 
are the four fathers, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine. In front of the tliroue kneels Ludovico il Moro, duke 
of Milan, in a rich dre.ss and unarmed ; Ambrose, as protector of 
Milan, lays his hand upon las shoulder. At Ids side kneels a boy 
about five years old. Opjiosite to him is the duchess, Beatrice 
d’Este, also kneeling; and near her a little hahy in swaddling 
clothes, holding up its tiny hands in supplication, kneels on a 
cushion. The age of the children shows the picture to have been 
painted about 1496. Tlie fate of Ludovico il Moro is well knqwn : 
perhaps the blessed Virgin deemed a traitor and an as.sa,ssin 
unworthy of her protection. He died in the frightful prison of 
Loclies after twelve years of captivity; and both his sons, Maxi- 
milian and Francesco, were unfortunate. With them the family of 
Sforza and the indei'endcnce of Milan were extinguished together 
ill 1535. 

3. Another celebrated and most precious picture of this class is the 
Virgin of the Meyer family, painted by Holbein for the burgoma.ster 
Jacob Meyer of Basle.* According to a family tradition, the youngest 
sou of the burgomaster was sick even to death, and, through the 
merciful intercession of the Virgin, was restored to his parents, who, 
in gratitude, dedicated this offering. She stands on a pedestal in a 
riclily ornamented niche ; over her long fair hair, which falls down 
her shoulders to her waist, she wears a superb crown ; and her robe 
of a dark greenish blue is confined by a crimson girdle. In purity, 
dignity, humility, and intellectual grace, this extpiisite Jladonua 
has never been surpassed, not even by Raphael; the face, once seen,, 
liaunts the memory. The child in her arms is generally supposed to 
be the infant Christ. I have fancied, as I look on the picture, that 
it may be the poor sick child recommended to her mercy, for the face 
is very pathetic, the limbs not merely delicate but attenuated, while, 
on comparing it with the robust child who stands below, the resem- 
blance and the contrast are both striking. To the right of the Virgin 
kneels the burgomaster Meyer with two of his sons, one of whojn 
holds the little brother who is restored to health, and seems to 

* Dresden Oal. Tlie engraving by Steinle is justly celebrated. 
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present him to the people. On the left kneel four females — the 
mother, the grandmother, and two daughters. All these are portraits, 
touched with that homely, vigorous truth, and finished with that 
consummate delicacy, which characterised Holbein in his happiest 
efibrts ; and, with their earnest but rather ugly and earthly faces, 

contrasting with the divinely com- 
passionate and refined being who 
looks down on them with an air so 
human, so maternal, and yet so 
unearthly. 

Sometimes it is a single votary 
who kneels before the Madonna. 
In the old times he expressed his 
humility by placing himself in a 
corner and making himself so 
diminutive as to be scarce visible 
(46) ; afterwards, the head of the 
votary or donor is seen life-size, 
with hands joined in prayer, just 
above the margin at the foot of 
the throne; care being taken to 
remove him from all juxtaposi- 
tion with the attendant saints. 
But, as the religious feeling in 
Art declined, the living votaries 
are mingled with the spiritual patrons — the ‘ human mortals ’ with 
the ‘ human immortals ’ — with a disregard to time and place, which, 
if it be not so lowly iu spirit, can be rendered by a great artist 
strikingly poetical and significant. 

1. The renowned ‘ Madonna di Foligno,’ one of Raphael’s master- 
pieces, is a votive picture of this class. It was dedicated by 
Sigismund Conti of Foligno, private secretary to Pope Julius II., 
and a distinguished man in other re.spects, a writer and a patron of 
learning. It appears that Sigismund having been in great danger 
from a meteor or thunderbolt, vowed an offering to the blessed 
Virgin to whom he attributed his safety, and in fulfilment of his vow 
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consecrated this precious picture. In the upi>er part of the com- 
position sits the Virgin in heavenly glory ; by her side the infant 
Christ, partly sustained by his mother’s veil, which is drawn round 
his body : both look down benignly on the votary Sigismund Conti, 
who, kneeling below, gazes up with an e.\pression of tiie most intense 
gratitude and devotion. It is a portrait from the life, and certainly 
one of the finest and most lifelike that e.vist in painting. Behind 
him stands St. Jerome, who, placing his hand upon the head of the 
votary, seems to present him to his celestial protectress. On tlie 
opposite side John the Baptist, the meagre wild-looking prophet of 
the desert, points upward to the Redeemer. More in front kneels St. 
Francis, who, while he looks up to heaven with trusting and implor- 
ing love, extends his right hand towards the worshippers supposed to 
be assembled in the church, recommending them also to the protect- 
ing grace of the Virgin. In the centre of the picture, dividing these 
two groups, stonds a lovely angel-boy holding in his hand a tablet, 
one of the most charming figures of this kind Raphael ever painted; 
the head, looking up, has that sublime, yet perfectly childish grace, 
which strikes us in those awful angel-boys in the ‘ Madonna di Sail 
Sisto.’ The background is a landscape, in which appears the city of 
Foligno at a distance ; it is overshadowed by a storm-cloud, and a 
meteor is seen falling; but above these bends a rainbow, pledge of 
peace and safety. Tlie whole picture glows throughout with life and 
beauty, hallowed by that profound religious sentiment which sug- 
gested the offering, and which the sympathetic artist seems to have 
caught from the grateful donor. It was dedicated in the church of 
the Ara-Celi at Rome, which belongs to the Franciscans; hence St 
Francis is one of the principal figures. When I was asked, at Rome, 
why St Jerome had been introduced into the picture, I thought it 
might be thus accounted for : — The patron saint of the donor, St. 
Sigismund, was a king and a warrior, and Conti might possibly think 
that it did not accord with his profession, as an humble ecclesiastic, 
to introduce him here. The most celebrated convent of the Jeroni- 
mites in Italy is that of St. Sigismund near Cremona, placed under 
the special protection of St. Jerome, who is also in a general sense 
the patron of all ecclesiastics ; hence, perhaps, he figures here as the 
protector of Sigismund Couth The picture was painted, and placed 
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over the high altar of the Ara-Celi in 1511, when Raphael was in his 
twenty-eighth year. Conti died in 1512, and in 1565 his grandniece, 
Suora Anna Conti, obtained permission to remove it to her convent 
at Foligno, whence it was carried off by the French in 1792. Since 
the restoration of the works of Art in Italy, in 1815, it has been 
placed among the treasures of the Vatican, 

2. Another perfect specimen of a votive picture of this kind, in a 
very diflerent style, I saw in the Museum at Rouen, attributed there 
to Van Eyck. It is, probably, a fine work by a later master of the 
school, perhaps Hemmelinck. In the centre, the Virgin is en- 
throned ; the Child, seated on her knee, holds a bunch of grapes, 
symbol of the eucharist. On the right of the Virgin is St. Apollonia; 
then two lovely angels in white raiment, with lutes in their hands ; 
and then a female head, seen looking from behind, evidently a 
family portrait. More in front, St. Agnes, splendidly dressed in 
green and sable, her lamb at her feet, turns with a questioning air 
to St. Catherine, who,' in queenly garb of crimson and ermine, 
seems to consult her hook. Behind her another member of the 
family, a man with a very fine face ; and more in front St. Doro- 
thea, with a charming expression of modesty, looks down on her 
basket of roses. On the left of the Virgin is St. Agatha ; then two 
angels in white with viols ; then St. Cecilia, and near her a female 
head, another family portrait ; next St. Barbara wearing a beautiful 
headdress, in front of which is worked her tower, framed like an 
ornamental jewel in gold and pearls ; ‘ she has a missal in her laj). 
St. Lucia next appems ; then another female portrait. All the heads 
are about one-fourth of the size of life. I stood in admiration before 
this picture — such miraculous finish in all the details, such life, such 
spirit, such delicacy in the heads and hands, such brilliant colour in 
the draperies ! Of its history I could learn nothing, nor what 
family had thus introduced themselves into celestial companionship. 
The portraits seemed to me to represent a father, a mother, and two 
daughters. 

I must mention some other instances of votive Madonnas, in- 
teresting either from their beauty or their singularity. 

‘ This head is engraved in Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit p. 500. 

P 
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3. Rene, Duke of Anjou, and King of Sicily and Jeru.salein, the 
father of our Amazonian queen, Margaret of Anjou, dedicated, in 
the church of the Carmelites, at Aix, the capital of his dominions, a 
votive picture, which is still to be seen there. It is not only a 
monument of his piety, but of his skill ; for, according to the tradi- 
tion of the country, he painted it him.self. The good King Rene 
was no contemptible artist, but though he may have suggested the 
subject, the hand of a practised and accomplished painter is too 
apparent for us to supi)Ose it his own work. 

This altarpiece is a triptychon, and when the doors are closed it 
measures twelve feet in height, and seven feet in width. On the 
outside of the doors is the Annunciation: to the left, the angel 
standing on a pedestal, under a Gothic canopy; to the right, the 
Virgin standing with her book, under a similar canopy: both 
graceful figures. On opening the doors, the central compartment 
exhibits the Virgin and her Child enthroned in a burning bush ; 
the bush which burned with fire, and was not consumed, being a 
favourite tjqie of the immaculate purity of the Virgin. Lower 
down, in front, Moses appears surrounded by his flocks, and at the 
command of an angel is about to take oft' his sandals. The angel i.s 
most richly dressed, and on the clasp of his mantle is painted in 
miniature Adam and Eve tempted by the serpent. Underneath this 
compartment is the inscription, ‘ Rubum quern tiderat Moj/ses, incom- 
bustum, consercaium aqnocimus tuam laudabilem Virqinitatemy Sancta 
Dei Genitrix.' ‘ On the door to the right of the Virgin kneels King 
Rene himself before an altar, on which lie an open book and his 
kingly crown. He is dressed in a robe trimmed with ermine, and 
wears a black velvet cap. Behind him, Mary Magdalene (the 
patroness of Provence), St. Antony, and St Maurice. On the other 
door, Jeanne de Laval, the second wife of Rent*, kneels before an 
open book; sbe is young and beautiful, and richly attired; and 
behind her stand St. John (her patron saint), St. Catherine (very 
noble and elegant), and St. Nicholas. I saw this curious and in- 
teresting picture in 1846. It is very well preserved, and painted with 
great finish and delicacy in the manner of the early Flemish school. 



^ For the relation of Moses to the Virgin (as attribute) r. the Introduction. 
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4. In a beautiful little picture by Van Eyck,’ the Virgin is seated 
on a throne, holding in her arras the infant Christ, who has a globe 
in his left hand, and extends the right in the act of benediction. 
The Virgin is attired as a queen, in a magnificent robe falling in 
ample folds around her, and trimmed with jewels ; an angel, hover- 
ing with outspread wings, holds a crown over her head. On the left 
of the picture, a votary, in the dress of a Flemish burgomaster, 
kneels before a priedieu, on which is an open book, and with clasped 
hands adores the Mother and the Child. The locality represents a 
gallery or portico paved with marble, and sustained b}' pillars in a 
fantastic Moorish style. The whole picture is quite exquisite for the 
ilelicacy of colour and execution. In the catalogue of the Louvre, 
this picture is entitled ‘St. Joseph adoring the Infant Christ’ — an 
obvious mistake, if we consider the style of the treatment and the 
customs of the time. 

5. All who have visited the church of the Frari at Venice will 
remember — for once seen, they never can forget — the ex-voto altar- 
jiiece which adorns the chapel of the Pesaro family. The beautiful 
Virgin is seated on a lofty throne to the right of the picture, and 
j)resses to her bosom the Dio Bambinefto, who turns from her to bless 
the votary presented by St. Peter. The saint stands on the steps of 
the throne, one hand on a book; and* behind him kneels one of the 
Pesaro family, who was at once Bishop of Paphos and commander of 
the Pojie’s gallej’s; he apjiroaches to consecrate to the Madonna the 
standards taken from the Turks, which are borne by St. George, as 
])utron of Venice. On the other side appear St. Francis and St. 
Antony of Padua, as patrons of the church in which the j)icture is 
dedicated. Lower down, kneeling on one side of the throne, is a 
grouji of various members of tbe Pesaro family, three of whom are 
habited in crimson robes, ns Camlicri di San Marco ; the other, a 
youth about fifteen, looks out of the picture, astonishingly alicc, and 
yet sufficiently idealised to harmonise with the rest. This picture is 
very remarkable for several reasons. It is a piece of family history, 
curiously illustrative of the manners of the time. The Pesaro here 
commemorated was an ecclesiastic, but appointed by Alexander VI. 
to command the galleys with which he joined the Venetian forces 

* Louvre, No. 162. 6cole Allemanile. 
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against the Turks in 1503. It is for this reason that St. Peter — ns 
representative here of the Roman pontiff — introduces liim to the 
Madonna, while St. George, as patron of Venice, attends him. The 
picture is a monument of the victory gained by Pesaro, and the 
gratitude and pride of his family. It is also one of the finest works of 
Titian ; one of the earliest instances in which a really grand religious 
composition assumes almost a dramatic and scenic form, yet retains 
a certain dignity and symmetry worthy of its solemn destination.' 

0. I will give one more instance. There is in our National Gallerj' 
a Venetian picture which is striking from its peculiar and character- 
istic treatment. On one side, the Virgin with her Infant is seated 
on a throne ; a cavalier, wearing armour and a turban, wlio looks as if 
he liad just returned from the eastern wars, prostrates himself before ' 
lier : in tlie background, a page (said to be the portait of the painter) 
holds the liorse of the votary. The figures are life-size, or nearly so, 
as well as I can remember, and tlie sentimental dramatic treatment 
is quite Venetian. It is supposed to represent a certain Duccio 
Constanzo of Treviso, and was once attributed to Giorgione : it is 
certainly of the school of Bellini.* 



As these enthroned and votive Virgins multiplied, as it become 
more and more a fashion to dedicate them as oficrings in churches, 
want of space, and perhaps, also, regard to expense, suggested the 
idea of rejwesenting the figures half-length. The Venetians, from 
early time the best face-painters in the world, appear to have been 
the first to cut off the lower part of the figure, leaving the arrange- 

* AVe fimi in the catalogue of pictures which bplonge<I to our Charles I. ouo which re- 
presented * a pope preferring a general of his imvy to St. Peter.* It is Poj>e Alexander VI. 
presenting this vei-y Pesaro to St. Peter; that U, in plain unpictorial prose, giving him the 
appointment of admiral of the galleys of the Homan states. This interesting picture, afur 
many vicissitudes, is now in the Museum at Antwerp. (See the Handbook to the Royal 
(iiiUeries, p. 201.) * Kat. Gal. Catalogue, 234. 
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incut Otherwise much the same. The Virgin is still a queenly and 
majestic creature, sitting there to be adored. A curtain or jiart of a 
carved chair represents her throne. The attendant saints are placed 
to the right and to the left ; or sometimes the throne occupies one 
side of the picture, and the saints are ranged on the other. From 
the shape and diminished size of these votive pictures, the personages, 
seen half-length, are necessarily placed very near to each other, and 
the heads nearly on a level with that of the Virgin, who is generally 
seen to the knees, while the Child is always full-length. In such 
compositions we miss the grandeur of the entire forms, and the con- 
sequent diversity of character and attitude ; hut sometimes the beauty 
and individuality of the heads atone for all other deficiencies. 

In the earlier Venetian examples, those of Ginn Bellini parti- 
cularly, there is a solemn quiet elevation which renders them little 
inferior, in religious sentiment, to the most majestic of the enthroned 
and enskied Madonnas. 

There is a sacred group by Bellini, in the possession of Sir Cliarles 
Eastlnke, which has always appeared to me a very perfect specimen 
of this class of pictures. It is also the earliest I know of. The 
Virgin, jicnsive, sedate, and sweet, like all Bellini’s Virgins, is 
seated in the centre, and seen in front. The Child, on her knee, 
blesses with his right hand, and the A’irgin places hers on the head 
of a votary, who just appears above the edge of the picture, with 
hands joined in prayer; he is a fine young man with an elevated 
and elegant profile. On the right are St. John the Baptist pointing 
to the Saviour, and St. Catherine; on the left St. George with his 
banner, and St. I’eter holding his hook. A similar picture, with 
Mary Magdalene and St. Jerome on the right, St. Peter and St. 
Martha on the left, is in the Leuchtenberg Gallery at Munich. 
Another of exquisite beauty is in the Venice Academy, in which the 
lovely St. Catherine wears a crown of myrtle. 

Once introduced, these half-length enthroned Madonnas became 
very common, sj)reading from the Venetian states through the 
north of Italy ; and we find innumerable examples from the best 
schools of art in Italy and Germany, from the middle of the fifteenth 
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to the middle of tlie sixteenth century. I shall particularise a few 
of these, which will he sufficient to guide the attention of the 
observer; and we must carefully discriminate between the sentiment 
proper to these half-length enthroned Madonnas, and the pastoral 
or domestic sacred groups and Holy Families, of which I shall have 
to treat hereafter. 

Raphael’s well-known Madonna <1Ala Seggiola and Madonna della 
Candelabra, are both enthroned Virgins in the grand style, though 
seen half-length. In fact, the hair of the head ought, in the higher 
schools of art, at once to distinguish a Madonna in trono, even where 
only the head is visible. 



In this sketch, (4 T) from a Milanese picture, the Virgin and Child 
appear between St. Laurence and 
St. John. The mannered and 
somewhat affected treatment 
should be contrasted with the 
quiet, solemn simplicity of the 
next group, after Francia, (48) 
where the Virgin and Child appear 
as objects of worship between 
St. Dominick and St. Barbara. 

The Child, standing or seated 
on a table or balustrade in front, 
enabled the painter to vary the 
attitude, to take the infant Christ 
out of the arms of the Mother, 
and to render his figure move 
prominent. It was a favourite 
arrangement with the Venetians ; 
and there is an instance in a pretty picture in our National Gallery, 
attributed to Perugino. 

Sometimes, even where the throne and the attendant saints and 
angels show the group to be wholly devotional and exalted, we find 
the sentiment varied by a touch of the dramatic — by the introduction 
0 ^ i\n action ; but it must be one of a wholly religious significance 
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suggestive of a religious fccliug, or the subject ceases to be properly 
devotional in character. 

Here is a sketch from a picture by Botticelli, before which, in 
'Walking up the corridor of the Florence Gallery, I used, day after 
day, to make an involuntary pause of admiration. The Virgin, 
seated in a chair of state, but seen only to the knees, sustains her 
divine Son with one arm ; four angels arc in attendance, one of 
whom presents an inkhorn, another bolds before her an open book, 
and she is in the act of writing the Magnificat, ‘ My soul doth 

* In this jfToup, which Un copy of the engraving, St. Barbara bolds an arrow — a mlstakt* 
of the copyist or engraver ; it ought to be a palm ; the arrow is the attribute of SL Ursula. 
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magnify the Lord ! ’ The head of the figure beliind the Virgin is 
the portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici when a boy. (49) In the original 
picture by Botticelli, there is absolutely no beauty of feature, either 
in the Madonna, or the Child, or the angels, yet every face is full 
of dignity and character. 

In a beautiful picture by Titian,' the Virgin is enthroned on the 
left, and on the right appear St. George and St Laurence as listen- 
ing, while St. Jerome reads from his great book. A small copy of 
this picture is at Windsor. 

A family group is sometimes treated in this grand style, but the 
symmetry of the arraugement and the sentiment show the picture to 
be devotional; as In this sketch, (51) where the Virgin is seated on 
* BeL Gal,, Vienna. Louvre, Ko. 4S3. 
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a throne, with St. Joseph and St. Zacharias on each side, and tlie 
little St John adores the infant Christ (51). 

, — -1 The old German and Flemish 
'll ; j)ainters, in treating the enthroned 

'Jp -tiL^ Madonna, sometimes introduced 
accessories which no painter of the 
' I^‘ Italian school would have 

I to; and which tinge 

^ with a holy sentiment their most 
i ^ exalted conceptions. Thus, I have 

” German Madonna, seated 
'! on a superb throne, and most 
elaborately and gorgeously arrayed, 
her child to her bosom. 



pressing 

vH with a truly maternal air; while 
beside her, on a table, are a honey- 
r comb, some butter, a dish of fruit, 
i„ht^^,h and a glass of water.' It is 
»sc«to.) possible that in this case, ns in the 
* Bel. Oftl., Vienna. 
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Virgin suckling her Chilil, there may be a religious allusion : — 
‘ Butter and hmey shall he eat' &(!. 




The Mates Amabilis. 

Ital. La UadoDDa col Bambino. La Madonna col celeste suo Figlio. Fr. La Vierge et 
I’Enfant Jdsus. Gtr. Maria mit dem Rind. 



There is yet another treatment of the Madonna and Child, in which 
the Virgin no longer retains the lofty goddess-like exaltation given 
to her in the old time. She is brought nearer to our sympathies. 
She is not seated in a chair of state with the accompaniments of 
earthly power ; she is not enthroned on clouds, nor glorified and 
star-crowned in heaven ; she is no longer so exclusively the Vergine 
Dka, nor the V irgo Dei Genitrix ; but she is still the Alma Mater 
Rkdkmptoris, the young, and lovely, and most pure mother of a 
divine Christ. She is not sustained in mid-air by angels ; she dwells 
lowly on earth ; but the angels leave their celestial home to wait 
upon her. Such effigies, when conceived in a strictly ideal and 
devotional sense, I shall designate as the Mater Amabilis. 
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The first and simplest form of this beautiful and familiar subject, 
we find in those innumerable half-length figures of the Madonna 
holding her Child in her arms, painted chiefly for oratories, private 
or wayside chapels, and for the studies, libraries, and retired chambers 
of the devout, as an excitement to religious feeling, and a memorial 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, where large or grander subjects, 
or more expensive pictures, would be misplaced. Though unimportant 
in comparison with the comprehensive and magnificent church altar- 
pieces already described, there is no class of pictures so popular and 
so attractive, none on which the character of the time and the painter 
is stamped more clearly and intelligibly, than on these simple repre- 
sentations. 

The Virgin is not here the dispenser of mercy ; she is simply the 
mother of the Redeemer. She is occupied only by her divine Son. 
She caresses him, or she gazes on him fondly. She presents him to 
the worshipper. She hohls him forth with a pensive joy as the pre- 
destined offering (52). If the profound religious sentiment of the 
early masters was afterwards obliterated by the unbelief and conven- 
tionalism of later Art, still this favourite subject could not be so 
wholly profaned by degrading sentiments and associations, as the 
mere portrait heads of the Virgin alone. No matter what the model 
for the Madonna might have been — a wife, a mistress, a contadina of 
Frascati, a Venetian Zitella, a Mddchen of Nuremberg, a buxom 
Flemish Fraw — for the Child was there ; the baby innocence in her 
arms consecrated her into that ‘ holiest thing alive,’ a mother. The 
theme, however inadecpiately treated as regarded its religious signi- 
ficance, was sanctified in itself beyond the reach of a profane thought. 
Miserable beyond the reach of hope, dark below despair, that moral 
atmosphere which the presence of sinless unconscious infancy cannot 
for a moment purify or hallow ! 

Among the most ancient and most venerable of the effigies of the 
Madonna, we find the old Greek pictures of the Mater AmabiUs, if 
that epithet can be properly applied to the dark-coloured, sad-visaged 
Madonnas generally attributed to St Luke, or transcripts of those 
said to be painted by him, which exist in so many churches, and are, 
or were, supposed by the people to possess a peculiar sanctity. These 
are almost all of oriental origin, or painted to imitate the pictures 
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brought from the East in the tenth or twelfth centurj'. There 
are a few striking and genuine examples of these ancient Greek 
Madonnas in the Florentine Gallery, and, nearer at hand, in the 
Wallerstein Collection at Kensington Palace. They much resemble 
each other in the general treatment. 

I give a series of four drawings from genuine and renowned Greek 
pictures, all of which have the credit of performing stupendous 
miracles, and claim a fabulous antiquity. Yet of the many miracle- 
working Madonnas in Italy, popularly attributed to St. Luke, few are 
either of Greek workmanship or very aneient. Thus the Virgin of 
the Ara-Celi is undoubtedly as Greek, and old, and black, and ugly, 
as sanctity could desire ; while the rival Madonna in Santa Mjmia- 
in-Cosmedino (53), dark as it is in colour, is yet most lovely ; both 
Mother and Child are full of grace and retined expression ; but 
though an undoubted ‘ original St. Luke,’ like many original 
Haphaels and Titians, it is not even a softened copy of a Greek 
model ; the sentiment is altogether Italian, as may be seen in the 
above sketch. The sketch 54 is from an ancient fresco at Perugia. 
The next (55) is a very peculiar imitation of the Greek, from the 
early Paduan school. 

The infinite variety which ]iaiuters have given to this most simple 
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motifs the Motlier and the Child only, without accessories or accom- 

jianiments of any kind, exceeds all 
possibility of classification, either as 
to attitude or sentiment. Here Ra- 
phael shone supreme : the simpli- 
city, the tenderness, the halo of 
purity and virginal dignity, which he 
threw round the Mater Amabilis, 
have never been surpassed — in his 
best pictures never equalled. Tlie 
‘ Madonna del Gran-Duca,’ where 
the Virgin holds the Child seated 
oil her arm ; the ‘ Madonna Tempi,’ 
where she so fondly presses her 
cheek to his — are perhaps the most 
remarkable for simplicity. The 
Madonna of the Bridgewater Gallery, 
where the infant lies on her knees, 
and the Mother and Son look into each other’s eyes ; the little 
‘ Madonna Conestabile,’ where she holds the book, and the infant 
Christ, with a serious yet perfectly childish grace, bends to turn 
over the leaf — are the most remarkable for sentiment. In this 
sketch, from a picture not so well known, the Mater Amabilis holds 
the apple as second Eve (56). 

Other Madonnas by Raphael, containing three or more figures, do 
not belong to this class of pictures. They are not strictly devotional, 
but are properly Holy Families, groups and scenes from the domestic 
life of the Virgin. 

With regard to other jiainters before or since his time, the ex- 
amples of the Mater AvulHUs so abound in public and private 
galleries, and have been so multiplied in prints, that comparison is 
within the reach of every observer. I will content myself with 
noticing a few of the most remarkable for beauty or characteristic 
treatment. Two painters, who eminently excelled in simplicity and 
purity of sentiment, are Gian Bellini of Venice, and Bernardino 
Luini of Milan. Squarcioue, though often fantastic, has painted one 
or two of these Madonnas, remarkable for simplicity and dignity, as 
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69 School of Luini. 

is such a depth of maternal tenderness in the expression and attitude, 
we wonder where the good monk found his model. In his own 
heart? in his dreams? A Mater AmaAilis by one of the Caracci or 
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Pm Bartolomeo. 
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by Vnndyok is generally more elegant and dignified than tender. 
Tliis Madonna, for instance, l>y Annilial, has something of the 
majestic sentiment of an enthroned Madonna (fil ). Mnrillo e.xcelled 
in this subject; although most of his Virgins have a jiortrait air 
of common life, they are redeemed by the exiiression. In one of 
these, the Child, looking out of the picture with extended arms 
and eyes full of divinity, seems about to spring forth to fulfil his 
mission. In another (62) he folds his little hands, and looks up 
to heaven, as if devoting himself to his appointed suffering, while 
the Motlier looks down upon him with a tender resignation.’ In 
a noble Madonna by Vandyck,^ it is she herself who devotes him to 
do his Father’s will ; and I still remember a picture of this class, 
by Carlo Cignani,* wdiich made me start, with the intense expres- 
sion : the Mother presses to her the Child, who holds a cross in 
his baby hand ; she looks up to heaven with an appealing look of 
love and anguish — almost of reproach. Guido did not excel so much 
in children, fis in the Virgin alone. Poussin, Carlo Dolce, Sasso 
Ferrato, and, in general, all the painters of the seventeenth century, 
give us pretty women and pretty children. We may pass them over. 
* (iCuchten^KT^^ (Inl. ’ Drit^gewatcr 0,il. ’ lielvedore O.il., Viennn. 
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A second version of the Mater Amabilis, representing the Virgin 
and Child full-length, hut without accessories, has been also very 
beautifully treated. She is usually seated in a landscape, and fre- 
quently within the mystical enclosure (flortus clausus), which is 
sometimes in the German pictures a mere palisade of stakes or 
boughs, as in this example after Albert Durer. (C3) 

Andrea Mantegna, though a fantastic painter, had generally some 
meaning in his fancies. There is a fine picture of his in which the 
Virgin and Child are seated in a landscape, and in the background 
is a stone quarry, where a number of figures are seen busily at work ; 
perhaps hewing the stone to build the new temple of which our 
Saviour was the corner-stone.* In a group by Cristofano Allori (64), 
the Child places a wreath of flowers on the brow of his Mother, 

‘ Florence Oiil. 

K 
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holding in his other hand his own crown of thorns : one of the 
fancies of the later schools of Art. 

The introduction of the little St. John into the group of the Virgin 
and Child lends it a charming significance and variety, and is very 
popular; we must, however, discriminate between the familiarity of 
the domestic subject and the purely religious treatment. When the 
Giovannino adores with folded hands, as acknowledging in Christ a 
superior power (65), or kisses his feet humbly (66), or points to 
him exulting, then it is evident that we have the two Children in 
their spiritual character, the Child, Priest and King, and the Child, 
Prophet. 

In a [)icture by Lionardo da Vinci,’ the Madonna, serious and beau- 
tiful, without either crown or veil, and adorned only by her long fair 
hair, is seated on a rock. On one side, the little Christ, supported in 
the arms of an angel, raises his hand in benediction ; on the other side, 
the young St. John, ])resented by the Virgin, kneels in adoration. 

‘ Coll, of the Earl of Suffolk. 
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Where the Children are merely embracing each other, or sporting 
at the feet of the Virgin, or playing with the cross, or with a bird, 
or with the lamb, or with flowers, we might call the treatment 
domestic or poetical; but where St. John is taking the cross 
from the hand of Christ, it is clear, from the perpetual repetition 
of the theme, that it is intended to express a religious allegory. It 
is the mission of St. John as Baptist and Prophet He receives 
the symbol of faith ere he goes forth to preach and to convert ; 
or, as it has been interpreted, he, in the sense used by our Lord, 
‘ takes up the cross of our Lord.’ The first is, I think, the meaning 
when the cross is enwreathed with the Ecce Agnus Dei; the latter, 
when it is a simple cross. 

In Raphael’s ‘ Madonna della Famiglia Alva,’ * and in his Madonna 
of the Vienna Gallery, Christ gives the cross to St. John. In a 
picture of the Lionardo school in the Louvre we have the same 
action ; and again in a graceful group by Guido, which, in the en- 

' Now in the Imp. Gal., St. Petenburg. 
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graving, Lears this inscription, ‘ Qui non accipit crucem mam non est 
me dignus.' * This, of course, fixes the signification. 

Another, and, as I think, a wholly fanciful interpretation, has been 
given to this favourite group by Tieck and by Monckton Milnes. The 
Children contend for the cross. The little St. John begs to have it. 

Give me the cros?, I pray you, dearest Jesus ! 

O if you knew how much I wished to have it, 

You would nut hold it in your hand so tightly. 

Sumetbing hiis told me, something in my breast here, 

Which I am sure is true, that if you keep it, 

If you will let no other take it from you, 

Terrible things I cannot bear to think of 
Must fall uf>ou you. Show me that you love mo : 

Am 1 not here to be your little servant, 

FoUo>v your steps, and wait upon your wishes ! 

But Christ refuse.s to yield the terrible plaything, and claims his 
j)rlvilege to be the elder ‘ in the heritage of pain.’ 

In a picture by Carlo Maratti, I think this action is evident — 
Christ takes the cross, and St. John yields it with reluctance. 



' MhU. X. 3S. 
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69 Lm Hadro Pia, (Kilippiuo Lippi.) 



A beautiful verHion of tlie Mater Araabilis is the Madre Pia, 
where the Virgin iu her divine Infant acknowledges and adores the 
Godliead. We must be careful to distinguish this subject from the 
Nativity, for it is common, in the scene of the birth of the Saviour 
at Bethlehem, to represent the Virgin adoring her new-born 
Cliild. The jiresence of Joseph — the ruined shed or manger — the 
ox and ass — these exj)rc8s the exent. But in the Madre Pia pro- 
jierly so called, the locality, and the accessories, if any, are purely 
ideal and poetical, and have no refereuce to time or place. The 
early Florentines, particularly Lorenzo di Credi, excelled in this 
charming subject. 

I give an example, which appears to me eminently beautiful and 
poetical (69). Here the mystical garden is formed of a balustrade, 
beyond wdiich is seen a hedge all in a blush with roses. The Virgin 
kneels in the midst, and adores her Infant, who has (in the original) 
liis finger on his lip {Verbum sum/); an angel scatters rose-leaves 
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over him, while the little St. John also kneels, and four angels, in 
attitudes of adoration, complete the group. 

But a more perfect example is the Madonna by Francia in the 
Munich Gallery, where the divine Infant lies on the flowery turf ; 
and the Mother, standing before him and looking down on him, 
seems on the point of sinking on her knees in a transport of tender- 
ness and devotion. This, to my feeling, is one of the most perfect 
pictures in the world; it leaves nothing to be desired. With all 
the simplicity of the treatment it is strictly devotional. The Mother 
and her Child are placed within the mystical garden enclosed in a 
treillage of roses, alone with each other, sind apart from all earthly 
associations, all earthly communion. The accompanying sketch, 
unworthy as it is of the original, will give some idea of the attitude 
and treatment. 

The beautiful altar-piece by Perugino in our National Gallery 
(288) is properly a Madre Pia ; the Child seated on a cushion is sus- 
tained by an angel ; the mother kneels before him. 

The famous Correggio in the Florentine Gallery is also a Madre 
Pia. (70) It is very tender, sweet, and maternal. The Child lying 
on part of his mother’s blue mantle, so arranged that while she 
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kneels and bends over him, slie cannot change her attitude without 

disturbing him, is a concetto admired 
by critics in sentiment and Art ; but 
it appears to me very inferior and 
common-place in comparison to the 
Francia at Munich. 

In this group (71), angels sustain 
the Infant, while the Mother, seated, 
with folded hands, adores him ; and 
in this favourite composition by 
Guido (72) he sleeps. 

And, lastly, we have the Mater 
Amabilis in a more complex and 
picturesque, though still devotional, 
form. The Virgin, seen at full 
length, reclines on a verdant bank, 
or is seated under a tree. She is 
not alone with her Child. Holy 
personages, admitted to a commu- 
nion with her, attend around her, 
rather sympathising than adoring. 
The love of varied nature, the love of life under all its aspects, 
became mingled with the religious conception. Instead of carefully 
avoiding whatever may remind us of her earthly relationship, the mem- 
bers of her family always form a part of her corU)ge. This pastoral 
and dramatic treatment began with the Venetian and Paduan schools, 
and extended to the early German schools, which were allied to them 
in feeling, though contrasted with them in form and execution. 

The perpetual introduction of St. Joseph, St. Elizabeth, and other 
relatives of the Virgin (always avoided in a Madonna del Trono), 
would compose what is called a Holy Family, hut that the presence 
of sainted personages whose existence and history belong to a wholly 
different era — St. Catherine, St. George, St. Francis, or St. Dominick — 
takes the composition out of the merely domestic and historical, and 
lifts it at once into the ideal and devotional line of Art, Such a group 
cannot well be styled a Sacra Familia; it is a Sacra Conversazione 
treated in the pastoral and lyrical rather than the lofty epic style. 
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Flemish painters who adopted this treatment were often coarse and 
familiar; the later Italians became flippant and fantastic. The 
Venetians alone knew how to combine the truest feeling for nature 
with a sort of Elysinn grace. 

I shall give a few examples. 

1. In a picture by Titian,* the Virgin is seated on a green bank 
enamelled with flowers. She is simply dressed like a contadina, in 
a crimson tunic, and a wdiite veil half shading her fair hair. She 
holds in her arms her lovely Infant, who raises his little hand in 
benediction. St. Catherine kneels before him on one side ; on the 
other, St. Barbara. St. John the Baptist, not as a child, and the 
contemporary of our Saviour, but in likeness of an Arcadian shep- 
herd, kneels with his cross and his lamb — the Ecce Agnus Dei, 
expressed, not in words, but in form. St. George stands by as a 
guardian warrior. And St. Joseph, leaning on his stick behind, 
contemplates the group with an air of dignified complacency. 

2. Here is another instance also from Titian. In a most luxuriant 
landscape thick with embowering trees, and the mountains of Cadore 
in the background, the Virgin is seated on a verdant bank; St. 
Catherine has thrown herself on her knees, and stretches out her 
arms to the divine Child in an ecstasy of adoration, in which there 
is nothing unseemly or familiar. At a distance St. John the 
Baptist approaches with his lamb. 

3. In another very similar group the action of St. Catherine is 
rather too familiar — it is that of an elder sister or a nurse; the 
young St. John kneels in worship. (74) 

4. Wonderfully fine is a picture of this class by Palma, now in 
the Dresden Gallery. The noble, serious, sumptuous loveliness of the 
Virgin; the exquisite Child, so thoughtful, yet so infantine; the manly 
beauty of the St. John ; the charming humility of the St. Catherine 
as she presents her palm, form one of the most perfect groups in 
the world. Childhood, motherhood, maidenhood, manhood, were 
never, I think, combined in so sweet a spirit of humanity.* 



‘ Dresden Gal. 

• When I was at Dresden, in 1850, 1 found Steinie, so celebrated for his engrarings of the 
^tbdonna di San Sieto and the Holbein Madonna, employed on thin picture ; and, aa far oa 
hia art could go, tranaferring to hU copper all the fervour and the morbidtzza of the original. 

S 
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5. In another picture by Palma, in the same gallery, we have the 
same picturesque arrangement of the Virgin and Child, while the 
little St, John adores with folded hands, and St. Catherine sits by in 
tender contemplation. 

This Arcadian sentiment is carried as far as could well be allowed 
in a picture by Titian,^ known as the Vierge au Lapin. The Virgin 
holds a white rabbit, towards which the infant Christ, in the arms of 
St. Catherine, eagerly stretches his hand. lu a picture by Pari.s 
Bordone it is carried, I think, too far. The Virgin reclines under a 
tree with a book in her hand ; opposite to her sits St. Joseph hold- 
ing an apple ; between them, St. John the Baptist, as a bearded 
man, holds in his arms the infant Christ, who caressingly puts one 
arm round his neck, and with the other clings to the rough hairy 
raiment of his friend. 

It will be observed, that in these Venetian examples St. Catherine, 
the beloved protectress of Venice, is seldom omitted. She is not here 
the learned princess who confounded tyrantsand converted philosophers, 
but a bright-haired, full-formed Venetian maiden, glowing with love 
and life, yet touched with a serious grace, inexpressibly charming. 

St. Dorothea is also a favourite saint in these sacred pastorals. Here 
is an instance in which she is seated by the Virgin with her basket 

• Louvre, 459. 
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of fruits and flowers; and St. Jerome, no longer beating his breast 
in penance, but in likeness of a fond old grandfather, stretches out 
his arms to the Child. Much finer is a picture now in the posses- 
sion of Sir Cliarles Eastlake. The lovely Virgin is seated under a 
tree: on one side appears the angel Raphael, presenting Tobit; on 
the other, St. Dorothea, kneeling, holds up her basket of celestial 
fruit, gathered for her in Paradise.* 

When St. Ursula, with her standard, appears in these Venetian 
pastorals, we may suj)pose the picture to have been painted for the 
famous brotherhood (Scuo/a di Sant' Orsola) which bears her name. 
Thus, in a charming picture by Palma, she appears before the Virgin, 
accompanied by St. Mark ns protector of Venice.** 

Ex-voto pictures in this style are very interesting, and the votary, 
without any striking impropriety, makes one of the Arcadian group. 
Very appropriate, too, is the marriage of St. Catherine, often treated 
in this poetical style. In a picture by Titian, the family of the 
Virgin attend the mystical rite, and St. Anna places the hand of St. 
Catherine in that of the Child. 

In this group by Signorelli (TO), Christ appears as if teaching 

' See Sacred and I.ejcndary .^t for the beautiful legend of St. Dorothea, 3rd edit. p. 568 . 

" Vienna, Belvedere Q.il. 
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St. Catherine ; he dictates, and she, the patroness of ‘ divine jdiilo- 
sopliy,’ writes down his words. 

When the later painters in their ^eat altarpieces imitated this 
idyllic treatment, the graceful Venetian conception became in their 
hands heavy, mannered, tasteless — and sometimes worse. The mo- 
nastic saints or mitred dignitaries, introduced into familiar and irre- 
verent communion with the sacred and ideal personages, in spite of 
the grand scenery, strike us ns at one prosaic and fantastic : ‘ we 
marvel how they got there.’ rarmigiano, when he fled from the sack 
of Rome in 1.527, painted at Bologna, for the nuns of Santa Mar- 
gherita, an altarpiece which has been greatly celebrated. The Ma- 
donna, holding her Child, is seated in a landscape, under a tree, and 
turns her head to the Bishop St. Petronius, protector of Bologna. St. 
Margaret, kneeling and attended by her great dragon, places one 
hand, with a free and easy air, on the knee of the Virgin, and with 
the other seems to be about to chuck the infant Christ under the chin. 
In a large picture by Giacomo Francia, the Virgin, walking in a 
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flowery meadow with the infant Clirist and Rt. Jolin, and attended 
hy St. Agnea and Mary Magdalene, meets St. Francis and St. Do- 
minick also, apparently, taking a walk.* And again — the Madonna 
and St. Elizabeth meet with their children in a landscape, while St. 
Peter, St. Panl, and St. Benedict, stand behind in attitudes of atten- 
tion and admiration, (77) Now, such pictures may be excellently well 
jiainted, greatly praised by connoisseurs, and held in ‘ somma tene- 
razione,' but they are otfensive as regards the religious fecling% and 
are, in point of taste, mannered, fantastic, and secular. 



Here we must end our discom-se concerning the Virgin and Child 
as a devotional subject. Very easily and delightfully to the writer, 
perhaps not painfully to the reader, might we have gone on to the end 
of the volume ; but my object was not to exhaust the subject, to 
point out every interesting variety of treatment, but to lead the lover 
of art, wandering through a church or gallery to new sources of 

* Berlin Gul., "So. 281. 
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jileasure ; to show him what infinite shades of feeling and character 
may still be traced in a subject which, with all its beauty and attract- 
iveness, might seem to have lost its significant interest, and become 
trite from endless repetition ; to lead the mind to some perception of 
the intention of the artist in his work — under what aspect he had 
himself contemplated and placed before the worshipper the image of 
the Mother of Christ — whether crowned and enthroned as the sovereign 
lady of Christendom, or exalted as the glorious empress of heaven 
and all the spiritual world; or, bending benignly over us, the imper- 
sonation of sympathising womanhood, the emblem of re.lenting love, 
the solace of suffering humanity, the maid and mother, dear and un- 
defiled — 

Created beings all in lowliness 

Siirpasaing, as in height above them all. 



It is time to change the scene — -to contemplate the Virgin, as she 
has been exhibited to us in the relations of earthly life, as the mere 
woman, acting and suffering, loving, living, dying, fulfilling the 
highest destinies in the humblest state, in the meekest spirit. So 
we begin her history as the ancient artists have placed it before us, 
with that mingled naivete and reverence, that vivid dramatic power, 
which only faith, and love, and genius united, could impart. 




7$ Tlie MAdonnn and Cblld surrounded by tho Seven Gifts of the Holy S|tirit. 
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PART I. 

CI)e Life of tt)e Firgtn i«arp from Ijer Birt!) to I)er 
iHarriage tott!) 3fosepJ). 

1. THE LEGEND OF JOACHIM AND ANNA. 

2 . THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

3. THE DEDICATION IN THE TEMPLE. 

4. THE MARRIAGE WITH JOSEPH. 
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The Legend of Joachim and Anna. 



luU. La Leggenda di Sant’ Anna Madre della Olorioea Vergine Maria, e di San Oioaccliino. 

Uf tlie sources whence are derived the popular legends of the life of 
the Virgin Mary, which, mixed up with the few notices in Scripture, 
formed one continuous narrative, authorised by the priesthood, and 
accepted and believed in by the people, I have spoken at length in 
the Introduction. We have uow to consider more particularly the 
scenes and characters associated with her history ; to show how the 
artists of the Middle Ages, under the guidance and by the authority 
of the Church, treated in detail these favourite themes in ecclesi- 
astical decoration. 

In early Art, that is, up to the end of the fifteenth century, Joachim 
aud Anna, the parents of the Virgin, never appear except in the 

T 
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series of siitjects from her life. In the devotional groups and altar- 
pieces, they arc omitted. St. Bernard, the great theological anthority 
of those times, objects to the invocation of any saints who had lived 
before the birth of Christ, consequently to their introduction into 
ecclesiastical edifices in any other light than as historical personages. 
Hence, perhaps, there were scruples relative to the representations 
of St. Anna, which, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
[)laced the artists under certain restrictions. 

Under the name of Anna, the Church has honoured, from remote 
times, the memory of the mother of the Virgin. The Hebrew name, 
signifying Grace, or the Gracious, and all the traditions concerning 
her, came to us from the East, where she was so early venerated as 
a saint, that a church was dedicated to her by the Emperor Justinian, 
in 550. Several other churches were subsequently dedicated to her 
in Constantinople during the si.xth and seventh centuries, and her 
remains are said to have been deposited there in 710. In the West, 
she first became known in the reign of Charlemagne ; and the Greek 
apocryphal gospels, or at least stories and extracts from them, began 
to be circulated about the same period. From these are derived the 
historic scenes and legendary subjects relating to Joachim and Anna 
which apjicar in early Art. It was about 1500,in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, that the increasing veneration for the Virgin Mary 
gave to her parents, more especially to St. Anna, increased celebrity 
as patron saints ; and they became, thenceforward, more frequent 
characters in the sacred group. The feast of St. Anna was already 
general and popular throughout Europe long before it was rendered 
obligatory in 1584.* The growing enthusiasm for the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception gave, of course, additional sjtlendour and 
importance to her character. Still, it is only in later times that we 
find the eflBgyof St. Anna separated from that of the Virgin. There 
is a curious picture by Cesi,* in which St. Anna kneels before a vision 
of her daughter before she is born — the Virgin of the Immaculate 
Conception. A fine model of a bearded man was now sometimes 
converted into a St. Joachim reading or meditating, instead of a St. 
Peter or a St. Jerome, as heretofore. In the Munich Gallerj' are two 

* In England we have twenty-eight churches dedicated in the name of St. Anna. 

’ Bologna Gah 
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Hne aucient-looking figures of St. Joiicliim the father, and St. Josepli 
the husband, of the Virgin, standing togetlier; but all these, its 
separate representations, are very unconiinon ; and of tliose which 
e.\hibit St. Anna devotionally, as enthroned with the Virgin and 
Cliild, I have already spoken. Like St. Elizabeth, she should be an 
elderly, but not a tery old woman. Joachim, in such pictures, 
never appears but n.s an attendant saint, and then very rarely ; always 
very old, and sometimes in the dress of a priest, which, however, is 
a mistake on the part of the artist 



A complete series of the history of the Blessed Virgin, as imaged 
forth by the early artists, always begins with the legend of Joachim 
and Anna, which is thus related. 

‘ There was a man of Nazareth, whose name was Joachim, and he 
had for his wife a woman of Bethlehem, whose name was Anna, and 
both were of the royal race of David. Tlieir lives were pure and 
righteous, and they served the Lord with singleness of heart And, 
being rich, they divided their substance into three portions, one for the 
service of the temple, one for the poor and the strangers, and the third 
for their household. On a certain feast-day, Joachim brought double 
olferings to the Lord according to liLs custom, for he said, “ Out of my 
sujierlluity will I give for the whole people, that I may find favour in 
the sight of the Lord, and forgiveness for my sins.” And when the 
children of Israel brouglit their gifts, Joachim also brought his ; but 
tlie high priest Issacliar stood over against him and opposed him, 
saying, “ It is not lawful for thee to bring thine ofi'ering, seeing that 
thou hast not begot issue in Israel.” And Joachim was exceeding 
sorrowful, and went down to his house : and he searched through all 
the registers of the twelve tribes to discover if he alone had been 
childless in Israel. And he found that all the righteous men, and 
the patriarchs who bad lived before him, had been the fathers of sons 
and daughters. And he called to mind his father Abraham, to whom 
in his old age had been granted a son, even Isaac. 
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‘ And Joachim was more and more sorrowful : and he would not be 
seen by his wife, but avoided her, and went away into the pastures 
where were the shej)herds and the sheep-cotes. And he built himself 
a hut, and fasted forty days and forty nights; for he said, “ Until 
the Lord God look upon me mercifully, prayer shall be my meat and 
my drink.” 

‘ But his wife Anna remained lonely in her house, and mourned 
with a twofold sorrow, for her widowhood and for her barrenness. 

' Then drew near tlie last day of the feast of the Lord ; and Judith 
her handmaid said to Anna, “ How long wilt thou thus afflict thy 
soul ? Behold, the feast of the Lord is come, and it is not lawful 
for thee thus to mourn. Take this silken fillet, which was bestowed 
on me by one of high degree whom I formerly served, and bind it 
round thy head, for it is not fit tliat I who am thy handmaid should 
wear it, but it i.s fitting for thee, whose brow is as the brow of a 
crowned queen.” And Anna replied, “ Begone ! such things are 
not for me, for the Lord hath humbled me. As for this fillet, some 
wicked person hath given it to thee ; and art thou come to make me 
a ])artaker in thy sin ? ” And Judith her maid answered, “ What 
evil shall 1 wish thee since thou wilt not hearken to my voice ? for 
worse I cannot wish thee than that with which the Lord hath afliicted 
thee, seeing that he hath shut up thy womb, that thou shouldst not 
be a mother in Israel.” 

‘ And Anna, hearing these words, was sorely troubled. And she 
laid aside her mourning garments, and she adorned her head, and put 
on her bridal attire ; and at the ninth hour she went forth into her 
garden, and sat down under a laurel-tree and prayed earnestly. And 
looking up to heaven she saw within the laurel busli a sparrow’s nest ; 
and mourning witliin lierself, she said, “ Alas ! and woe is me! who 
hath begotten me? who liath brought me forth? that I should be 
accursed in the sight of Israel and scorned and shamed before my 
people, and cast out of the temple of the Lord ! Woe is me ! to 
what shall 1 be likened? I cannot be likened to the fowls of heaven, 
for the fowls of heaven are fruitful in thy sight, 0 Lonl! Woe is 
me! to what shall I be likened? Not to the unreasoning beasts of 
the earth, for they are fruitful in thy sight, 0 Lord ! Woe is me ! 
to what shall I be likened? Not to these waters, for they are fruit- 
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ful ill tliy sight, 0 Lord ! Woe i.s me ! to wiiat shall I be likened ? 
Not unto the earth, for the earth bringeth forth her fruit in due 
sea.son, and prai.scth thee, 0 Lord ! ” 

‘ And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by her and said, “ Anna, 
thy prayer is heard; thou shalt bring forth, and thy child shall lx* 
blessed throughout the whole world.” And Anna said, “ A.s the 
Lord liveth, whatever I shall bring forth, be it a man-child or a maid, 
I will jircsent it an offering to the Lord.” And behold, another 
angel came and said to her, “ Sec, thy husband Joachim is coming 
with his shepherds ; ” for an angel had spoken to him also, and had 
comforted him with promises. And Anna went forth to meet her 
husband, and Joachim came from the pasture with his herds, and 
they met at the golden gate ; and Anna ran and embraced her hus- 
band, and hung upon his neck, saying, “ Now know I that the Lord 
hath bles.sed me. I who was a widow am no longer a widow ; I who 
was liarren shall become a joyful mother.” 

‘ And they returned home together. 

‘ And when her time was come, Anna brought forth a daughter, 
and she said, “ This day my soul magnifieth the Lord.” And she 
laid herself down on her bed ; and she called the name of her child 
Mary, which in the Hebrew is Miriam.’ 

With the scenes of this beautiful pastoral begins the life of the 
Virgin. 

1. We have first Joachim rejected from the temple. lie stands on 
the steps before the altar holding a lamb, and the high priest opposite 
to him with arm upraised, appears to refuse his ofl'ering. Such is 
the usual motif ; but the incident has been variously treated — in the 
earlier and ruder e.vamples, with a ludicrous want of dignity ; for 
Joachim is almost tumbling down the stej)s of the temple to avoid 
the box on the ear which Issachar the priest is in the act of bestowing 
in a most energetic fashion. On the other hand, the group by Taddeo 
Gaddi,' though so early in date, has not since been excelled, either 
in the gi'ace or the dramatic significance of the treatment. Joachim 
turns away, with his lamb in his arms, repulsed, but gently, by the 
priest. To the right are three personages who bring offerings ; one 
* Florence, BaroncelU Chapel, S. Croce. 
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of them, prostrate on his knees, yet looks up at Joachim with a 
sneering expression — a fine repre.sentation of the pharisaical piety of 
one of the elect, rejoicing in the humiliation of a brother. On the 
other side are three persons who apjiear to he commenting on the 
scene. In the more elaborate composition by Ghirlandajo,* there is 
n grand view into the interior of the temple, with arches richly 
sculptured. Joachim is thrust forth by one of the attendants, while 
in the background the high jtricst aceepts the offering of a more 
favoured votary. On each side are groups looking on, who express 
the contempt and hatred they feel for one who, not having children, 
presumes to approach the altar. All these, aecording to the custom 
of Ghirlandajo, are portraits of distinguished jiersous. The first figure 
on the right represents the painter Baldovinetti ; next to him, with 
his hand on his side, Ghirlandajo himself ; the third, with long black 
hair, is Bastiano Mainardi, who painted the Assumption in the 
Uuccellai Chapel in the Santa Croce ; and the fourth, turning his 
back, is David Ghirlandajo. These real personages are so managed, 
that, while they are not themselves actors, they do not interfere with 

^ Florence, S. 31ari& Novella. 
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the main action, but rather embellish and illustrate it, like the chorus 
in a Greek tragedy. Every single figure in this fine fresco is a study 
for manly character, dignified attitude, and easy grand drapery. 

In the same scene by Albert Durer,' the high priest, standing be- 
hind a table, rejects the offering of the lamb, and his attendant pushes 
away the doves. Joachim makes a gesture of despair, and several per- 
sons who bring olTerings look at him witli disdain or with s}’mpathy. 

The same scene by Luini ® is conceived witli much pathetic as well 
as dramatic effect. But ns I have said enough to render the subject 
easily recognised, we proceed. 

2. ‘ Joachim herding his sheep on the mountain, and surrounded 
by his shepherds, receives the message of the angel.’ This subject 
may so nearly resemble the Annunciation to the Shepherds in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, that we must be careful to distinguish them, as, indeed, 
the best of the old painters have done with great taste and feeling. 

In the fresco by Taddeo Gaddi (in the Baroncclli Chapel), 
Joachim is seated on a rocky mountain, at the base of which his 
sheep are feeding, and turns round to listen to the voice of the angel. 
In the fresco by Giotto in the Arena at Padua, the treatment is nearly 
the same.® In the series by Luini, a stream runs down the centre of 
the picture: on one side is Joachim listening to the angel; on the 
other, Anna is walking in her garden. This incident is omitted by 
Ghirlandajo. In Albert Durer’s composition, Joachim is seen in the 
foreground kneeling, and looking up at an angel, who holds out in 
both hands a sort of parchment roll looking like a diploma with seals 
appended, and which we may suppose to contain the message from 
on high (if it be not rather the emblem of the sealed book, so often 
introduced, particularly by the German masters). A companion of 
Joachim also looks up with amazement, and further in the distance 
are sheep and shepherds. 

The Annunciation to St. Anna may be easily mistaken for the 
Annunciation to the Virgin Mary — we must therefore be careful to 
discriminate, by an attention to the accessories. Didron observes 



* In the set of woodciita of the Life of the Virgin. * Milan, Brera. 

^ The subject will be found in the set of woodcuts published by the Arundel Society. 
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that iu Western Art the Annunciation to St. Anna usually takes place 
in a chamber. In the East it takes place in a garden, because there 
‘ on tit peu dans les maisons et beaucoup en plein air ; ’ but, according 
to the legend, the locality ought to be a garden, and under a laurel- 
tree, which is not always attended to. (79) 

:i. The altercation between St. Anna and her maid Judith I have 
never met with but once, in the series by Lniui, where the discon- 
solate figure and expression of St. Anna are given with infinite grace 
and sentiment.* 



4. ‘ The meeting of Joachim and Anna before the golden gate.’ 
This is one of the most important subjects. It has been treated by 
the very early artists with much naivete^ and in the later e.\amples 
with infinite beauty and sentiment; and, which is curious, it has 



* Milan, Brero. 
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been idealised into a devotional subject, and treated apart. The 
action is in itself extremely simple. The husband and wife affec- 
tionately and joyfully embrace each other. In the background is 
seen a gate, richly ornamented. Groups of spectators and attendants 
are sometimes, not always, introduced. 

In the composition of Albert Durer (81) nothing can be more 
homely, hearty, and conjugal. A burly fat man, who looks on with 
a sort of wondering amusement in his face, appears to be a true and 
animated transcript from nature, as true as Ghirlandajo’s attendant 
figures — but how different ! what a contrast between the Florentine 
citizen and the German burgher ! In the simpler composition by 
Taddeo Gaddi (82) St, Anna is attended by three women, among 
whom the maid Judith is conspicuous, and behind Joachim is one of 
his shepherds.' 

^ In two compartments of a small altarpiece (which probably represented in the centre 
the Nativity uf the Virgin), I found on one side the story of St. Joachim, on the other 
the story of St. Anna . — Collection of Lord Northwiekf No. 51S »» hie catalogue, 
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The Franciscans, those enthusiastic defenders of the Immaculate 
Conception, were the authors of a fantastic idea, that the birth of 
the Virgin was not only ivimaculate, but altogether miraculous, and 
that she owed her being to the joyful kiss which Joachim gave his 
wife when they met at the gate. Of course the Church gave no 
countenance to this strange poetical fiction, but it certainly modified 
some of the representations : for example, there is a picture by 
Vittore Carpaccio, wherein St. Joachim and Anna tenderly embrace. 
On one side stands St. Louis of Toulouse as bishop ; on the other 
St. Ursula with her standard, whose presence turns the incident 
into a religious mystery. In another picture painted by Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo, we have a still more singular and altogether mystical 
treatment. In the centre St. Joachim and St. Anna embrace; 
behind St> Joachim stands St Joseph with his lily wand and a book ; 
behind St Anna, the Virgin Mary (thus represented as existing 
before she was born'), and beyond her St Laurence ; in the corner 
is seen the head of the votary, a Servite monk ; above all, the 
Padre Etcrno holds an open book with the Alpha and Omega. This 
singular picture was dediaited and placed over the high altar of 
the Conception in the Church of the Scrvi, who, under the title of 
Sercitti di Maria, were dedicated to the especial service of the 
Virgin Mary.® 



The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 

Ital. La ITascltJi della B. Vergine. Pt. La NaiMance de la S. Vierge. 

Gcr. Die Qeburt Maria. 

This is, of course, a very important subject. It is sometimes treated 
apart as a separate scene ; and a series of pictures dedicated to the 
honour of the Virgin, and comprising only a few of the most eventful 
scenes in her history, generally begins with her Nativity. The 
primitive treatment is Greek, and, though varied in the details and 
the sentiment, it has never deviated much from the original viotif. 
St. Anna reclines on a couch covered with drapery, and a pillow 

' I’rov. viii. 22, 23. These texts are applied to the Madonna. 

* Isjgends of the Monastic Orders, 2nd edit. p. 213. 
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83 Birth of the Vlisin. (a. D. 1300.) 



under her head ; two handmaids sostain her ; a third fans her, or 
presents refreshments ; more in front a gronp of women are busied 
about the new-born child. It has been the custom, I know not on 
what authority, to introduce neighbours and friends, who come to 
congratulate the parents. The whole scene thus treated is sure to 
come home to the bosom of the observer. The most important event 
in the life of a woman, her most common and yet most awful experin 
ence, is here so treated as to be at once ennobled by its significance, 
and endeared by its thoroughly domestic character. 

I will give some examples. 1. The first (83) is after an unknown 
master of the Greco-Italian school, end referred by D’Agincomrt to 
the thirteenth century, but it is evidently later, and quite in the 
style of the Gaddi. 

2. There is both dignity and simplicity in the fresco by Taddeo 
Gaddi.' St. Anna is sitting up in bed ; an attendant pours water 
over her hands. In front, two women are afiectionately occupied 

’ Florence, BaroncelU dapel. 
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with the child, a lovely iufiiut with a glory round its head. Three 
other attendants are at the foot of the bed. 

3. We have next in date the elegant composition by Ghirlandajo. 
As Joachim and Anna were ‘ exceedingly rich,’ he has surrounded 
them with all the luxuries of life. The scene is a chamber richly 
decorated ; a frieze of angelic boys ornaments the alcove ; St, Anna 
lies on a couch. Vasari says ‘ certain women are ministering to 
her ; ’ but in Lasinio’s engraving they are not to be found. In 
front a female attendant pours water into a vase ; two others seated 
hold the infant. A noble lady, habited in the elegant Florentine 
costume of the fifteenth century, enters with four others — all por- 
traits, and, as is usual with Ghirlandajo, looking on without taking 
any part in the action. The lady in front is traditionally said to be 
Ginevra Benci, celebrated for her beauty. 

4. The composition by Albert Durer* gives us an exact tran- 
script of antique German life, quite wonderful for the homely truth 
of the delineation, but equally without the simplicity of a scriptural 
or the dignity of an historical scene. In an old-fashioned German 
chamber lies St. Anna in an old-fashioned canopied bedstead. Two 
women bring her a soup and something to drink, while the midwife, 
tired with her exertions, leans her head on the bedstead, and has 
sunk to sleep. A crowd of women fill up the foreground, one of 
whom attends to the new-born child ; others, who appear to have 
watched through the night, as we may suppose from the nearly 
extinguished candles, are intent on good cheer ; they congratulate 
each other; they eat, drink, and repose themselves. It would be 
merely a scene of German commerage, full of nature and reality, if 
an angel hovering above and swinging a censer did not remind us of 
the sacred importance of the incident represented. 

6. In the strongest possible contrast to the homely but animated 
conception of Albert Durer, is the grand fresco by Andrea del Sarto, 
in the Church of the Nunziata at Florence. The incidents are nearly 
the same : we have St Anna reclining in her bed and attended by 
her women ; the nurses waiting on the lovely new-born child ; the 
visitors who enter to congratulate ; but all, down to the handmaidens 
who bring refresliments, are noble and dignified, and draped in that 

» In Ihc 6cl of woodcuU of the * Life of the Virgin Mary.* 
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magnificent taste which distinguished Andrea. Angels scatter 
flowers from above, and, which is very nncommon, Joachim is seen, 
after the anxious night, reposing on a conch. Nothing in fresco 
can exceed the harmony and brilliancy of the colouring, and the 
softness of the execution. It appeared to me a masterpiece as a 
picture. Like Ghirlandajo, Andrea has introduced portraits ; and 
in the Florentine lady who stands in the foreground we recognise 
the features of his worthless wife Lucrezia, the original model of so 
many of his female figures, that the ignoble beauty of her face has 
become quite familiar. 
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The Presentation of the Virgin. 



lud. La Preientazioae, ove nostra Signora piccioletta sale i gradi del Tempio. 

Otx. Joachim und Anna weihen ihre Tochter Maria im TempeL 
Die Vorstellung der Jungfrau im Tempel. Mov, 21, 

In the interval between the birth of Mary and her consecration in 
the temple, there is no incident which I can remember as being 
important or popular as a subject of Art. 

It is recorded with what tenderness her mother Anna watched over 
her, ‘ how she made of her bedchamber a holy place, allowing no- 
thing that was common or unclean to enter in ; ' and called to her 
‘ certain daughters of Israel, pure and gentle, whom she appointed to 
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attend on her. In some of the early miniature illustrations of the 
Offices of the Virgin, St. Anna thus ministers to her child ; for 
instance, in a beautiful Greek MS. in the Vatican, she is tenderly 
putting her into a little bed or cradle, and covering her up.' 

It is not said anywhere that St. Anna instructed her daughter. It 
has even been regarded as unorthodo.v to suppose that the Virgin, en- 
riched from her birth, and before her birth, with all the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, required instruction from any one. Nevertheless, the 
subject of the ‘ Education of the Virgin ’ has been often represented 
in later times. There is a beautiful example by Murillo; while Anna 
teaches her child to read, angels hover over them with wreaths of 
roses.* Another by Rubens, in which, as it is said, he represented his 
young wife, Helena Forman.* There is also a picture in which St. 
Anna ministers to her daughter, and is intent on braiding and adorn- 
ing her long golden hair, while the angels look on with devout 
admiration.* In all these examples Mary is represented as a girl of 
ten or twelve years old. Now, as the legend expressly relates that 
she was three years old when she became an inmate of the temple, 
such representations must be considered as incorrect. 

The narrative thus proceeds : — 

‘ And when the child was three years old, Joachim said, “ Let us 
invite the daughters of Israel, and they shall take each a taper or a 
lamp, and attend on her, that the child may not turn back from the 
temple of the Lord.” And being come to the temple, they placed her 
on the first step, and she ascended alone all the steps to the altar : 
and the high priest received her there, kissed her, and blessed her, 
saying, “ Mary, the Lord hath magnified thy name to all generations, 
and in thee shall be made known the redemption of the children of 
Israel.” And being placed before the altar, she danced with her 
feet, so that all the house of Israel rejoiced with her, and loved her. 
Then her parents returned home, blessing God because the maiden 
had not turned back from the temple.’ 

Such is the incident, which, in artistic representation, is sometimes 

^ It is engraved in D'Agincourt. * Madrid Qal. 

* Musdcj Antwerp, ^ Vienna, Lichtenstein Oal. 
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styled the ‘ Dedicatiou,’ bat more generally ‘ The Presentation of 
THE Virgin.’ 

It is a subject of great importance, not only as a principal incident 
in a series of the Life of the Virgin, but because this consecration of 
Mary to the service of the temple being taken in a general sense, it 
has often been given in a separate form, particularly for the nun- 
neries. Hence it has happened that we find ‘ The Presentation of 
the Virgin ’ among some of the most precious examples of ancient 
and modern Art. 

The motif does not vary. The child Mary, sometimes in a blue, 
but oftener in a white vesture, with long golden hair, ascends the 
steps which lead to the porch of the temple, which steps are always 
fifteen in number. She ought to be an infant of three years of age ; 
but in many pictures she is represented older, veiled, and with a 
taper in her hand instead of a lamp, like a young nun ; but this is a 
fault. The ‘ fifteen steps ’ rest on a passage in Josephus, who says, 

‘ between the wall which separated the men from the women, and 
the great porch of the temple, were fifteen steps ; ’ and these are tlie 
steps which Mary is supposed to ascend. 

1. It is sometimes treated with great simplicity ; for instance, in 
the bas-relief by Andrea Orcagna, there are only three principal 
figures — the Virgin in the centre (too old, however), and Joachim 
and Anna stand on each side.' 

In the fresco by Taddeo Gaddi we have the same artless grace, the 
same dramatic grouping, and the same faults of drawing and {^rspec- 
tive, as in the other compartments of the series.* 

3. The scene is represented by Ghirlandajo with his usual luxury 
of accessories and accompaniments.* The locality is the court of the 
temple ; on the right a magnificent porch ; the Virgin, a young girl 
of alwut nine or ten years old, is seen ascending the steps with a book 
in her hand ; the priest stretches out his arms to receive her; behind 
him is another priest ; and ‘ the yoimg virgins who were to bo her 
companions ’ are advancing joyously to receive her.* At the foot of 
the steps are St Anna and St Joachim, and further off a group of 

* Florence, or San Michele. ® Florence, Baroncelli Chapel. 

* Florence, S. Marin Novella. * Adducentur Regi Virginea post earn. Ps. xlv. 
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women nnd spectators, who watch the event in attitudes of thanks- 
giving and joyful sympathy. Two venerable, grand-looking Jews, 
and two l>eaiitiful boys, fill the foreground ; and the figure of the 
pilgrim resting on the steps is memorable in Art as one of the earliest 
examples of an undraped figure, accurately and gracefully drawn. 
The whole composition is full of life and character, and that sort of 
elegance peculiar to Ghirlandajo. 

4. In the composition of Albert Dnrer we see the entrance of the 
temple on the left, and the child Mary with flowing hair ascending the 
steps; behind her stand her parents and other personages, and in front 
are vendors of provisions, doves, »fcc., which are brought as offerings. 

5. The scene, as given by Carpaccio, appears to me exceedingly 
graceful. (8.5) The perfectly childish figure of Mary with her light 
flowing tresses, the grace with which she kneels on the steps, and 
the disposition of the attendant figures, are all beautifully conceived. 
Conspicuous in front is a page holding a unicorn, the ancient 
emblem of chastity, and often introduced significantly into pictures 
of the Virgin.* 

6. But the most celebrated example is the Presentation by Titian, 
in the Academy at Venice, originally painted for the Church of the 
Brotherhood of Charity (Scuoh, della Carita), and still to be seen 
there— the Caritd being now the Academy of Art.- This famous pic- 
ture is so well known through the numerous engravings, that I have 
not thought it necessary to reproduce it here. In the general 
arrangement, Titian seems to have been indebted to Carpaccio; but 
all that is simjile and poetical in the latter becomes in Titian’s 
version sumptuous and dramatic. Here Mary does not kneel, but, 
holding up her light blue drapery, ascends the steps with childish 
grace and alacrity. The number of portrait-heads adds to the value 
and interest of the picture. Titian himself is looking up, and near 
him stands his friend, Andrea de’ Franceschi, grand-chancellor of 
Venice,® robed as a Cavaliero di San Marco. In the fine bearded 
head of the priest, who stands behind the high priest, we may 



* Venice Academy. 

* ‘ Amortvolittimo del Pittore,' says Ridolfl. It is the same person whom Titian intro- 
duced, with himself, in the fine picture at Windsor; there, by a truly unpardonable 
mistake, called ‘Titian and Aretino.' 

X 
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recognise, I think, the likeness of Cardinal Bemho. In the fore- 
ground, instead of the poetical symbol of the unicorn, we have an 
old woman selling eggs and fowls, as in Albert Durer's print, which 
must have been well known to Titian. Albert Durer published his life 
of the Virgin in 1520, and Titian painted his picture about 1650.* 

From the life of the Virgin in the temple, we have several beauti- 
ful pictures. As sbe was to be placed before women as an example 
of every virtue, so she was skilled in all feminine accomplishments ; 
she was aa studious, as learned, as wise, as she was industrious, 
chaste, and temi)erate. 

She is seen surrounded by her young companions, the maidens who 
were brought up in the temple with her, in a j)icture by Agnolo Gaddi.^ 
She is instructing her companions, in a charming picture by Luini : 
here she appears as a girl of seven or eight years old, seated on a 
sort of throne, dressed in a simple light-blue lunic, with long golden 
hair ; while the children around her look up and listen with devout 
faces.* 

Some other scenes of her early life, which, in the Protevangclion, 
are placed after her marriage with Joseph, in pictures usually pre- 
cede it. Thus, she is chosen by lot to spin the fine purple for the 
temple, to weave and embroider it. Didron mentions a fine antique 
tapestry at Rheims, in which Mary is seated at her embroidery, vrhile 
two unicorns crouching on each side look up in her face. 

I remember a fine drawing, in which the Virgin is seated at a 
large tapestry frame. Behind her are two maidens, one of whom is 
reading ; the other, holding a distaff, lays her hand on the shoulder 
of the Virgin, ns if about to speak. The scene represents the in- 
terior of the temple with rich architecture.^ 

In a small but very pretty picture by Guido, the Virgin, as a young 
girl, sits embroidering a yellow robe.* She is attended by four 
angels, one of whom draws aside a curtain. 



J Venice Acadetnr. ’ Florence, Carmine. 

* Vienna, Coll, of Archduke Charles. 



’ Milan, Brera. 

* Lord Elleamere'a Gal. 
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It is also related, that among the companions of Mary in the 
temple was Anna the pro[)hetess; and that this aged and holy 
woman, knowing by inspiration of the Holy Spirit the peculiar 
grace vonchsafed to Mary, and her high destiny, beheld her with 
equal love and veneration; and, notwithstanding the disparity of 
age, they became true and dear friends. 

In an old illumination, the Virgin is seated spinning, with an angel 
by her side.' 

It is recorded that the angels daily ministered to her and fed 
her with celestial food. Hence in some early specimens of Art an 
angel brings her a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water — the bread 
of life and the nater of life from Paradise. In this subject, ns 
we fined it carved on the stalls of the Cathedral of Amiens, Mary 
holds a book, and several books are ranged on a shelf in the back- 
ground; there is, besides, a clock, such as was in use in the fifteenth 
century, to indicate the studious and regular life led by Mary in the 
temple. 

St. Evode, patriarch of Antioch, and St. Germanus assert, as an 
indubitable tradition of the Greek Church, that Mary had the privi- 
lege — never granted to one of her sex before or since — of entering 
the Holy of Holies, and praying before the ark of the covenant. 
Hence, in some of the scenes from her early life, the ark is placed in 
the background. We must also bear in mind that the ark was one 
of the received types of her who bore the Logos within her bosom. 

In her fourteenth year, Mary was informed by the high priest that 
it was proper that she should be married ; but she modestly replied 
that her parents had dedicated her to the service of the Lord, and that, 
therefore, she could not comply. But the high priest, who hud re- 
ceived a revelation from an angel concerning the destiny of Mary, 
informed her thereof, and she with all humility submitted herself to 
the divine will. The scene between Mary and the high priest has 



^ Office uf the Virgin, 1408. Oxford, BodluUn. 
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M Tbt Virgiu iu the Temple. (Lulnl.) 

been painted by Luini (86), and it is tlie only example with which I 
am acquainted. 

Pictures of the Virgin in her girlhood, reading intently the Book 
of Wisdom, while angels watch over her, are often of great beauty. 
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The Marriage of the Virgin. 

Ual. II Spomliziu. Ft. Le MarUge de la Vieige. Ger. Die Tranung Mariii. Jan. 23. 

This, as an artistic subject, is of great consequence, from the beauty 
and celebrity of some of the representations, which, however, are 
unintelligible without the accompanying legends. And it is worth 
remarking, that while the incident is avoided in early Greek Art, it 
became very popular with the Italian and German painters from the 
fourteenth century. 

In the East, the prevalence of the monastic spirit, from the fourth 
century, had brought marriage into disrepute ; by many of the ascetic 
writers of the West it was considered almost in the light of a necessary 
evil. This idea, that the primal and most sacred ordinance of God 
and nature was incompatible with the sanctity and purity acceptable 
to God, was the origin of the singular legends of the Marriage of the 
Virgin. One sees very clearly that, if possible, it would have been 
denied that Mary had ever been married at all ; but, as the testimony 
of the Gospel was too direct and absolute to be set aside, it became 
necessary, in the narrative, to give to this distasteful marriage the most 
recondite motives, and, in Art, to surround it with the most poetical 
and even miraculous accessories. 

But before we enter on the treatment of the subject, it is necessary 
to say a few words on the character of Joseph, wonderfully selected 
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to be the husband ami guardian of tlie consecrated mother of Christ, 
and foster-father of the Redeemer ; and so often intro<Iuced into all 
the pictures which refer to the childhood of our Lord. 

From the Gospels we learn nothing of him but that he was of the 
tribe of Judah and the lineage of David ; that lie was a just man ; 
that he followed the trade of a carpenter, and dwelt in the little city 
of Nazareth. We infer from his conduct towards Mary that he was 
a mild, and tender, and pure-hearted, as well as an upright man. Of 
his age and personal appearance nothing is said. These are the 
points on which the Church has not decided, and on which artists, 
left to their own devices, and led by various opinions, have differed 
considerably. 

The very early painters deemed it right to represent Joseph as very 
old, almost decrepid with age, and supported by a crutch. Accord- 
ing to some of the monkish authorities, he was a widower, and eighty- 
four years old when he was espoused to Mary. On the other hand, 
it was argued, that such a marriage would have been quite contrary 
to the custom of tlie Jews ; and that to defend Slary and to provide 
for her celestial offspring, it was necessary that her husband should 
be a man of mature age, but still strong and robust, and able to work 
at his trade ; and thus, with more propriety and better taste, the 
later painters have represented him. In the best Italian and Spanish 
pictures of the Holy B'amily, he is a man of about forty or fifty, with 
a mild benevolent countenance, brown hair, and a short, curled 
beard; the crutch, or stick, however, is seldom omitted; it became 
a conventional attribute. 

In the German pictures Joseph is not only old, but appears almost 
in a state of dotage, like a lean, wrinkled mendicant, with a bald 
head, a white beard, a feeble frame, and a sleepy or stupid coun- 
tenance. Then, again, the late Italian painters have erred as much 
on the other side ; for I have seen pictures in which St. Joseph is 
not only a young man not more than thirty, but bears a strong 
resemblance to the received heads of our Saviour. 

It is in the si.xteenth century that we first find Joseph advanced to 
the dignity of a saint in his own right; and in the seventeenth he 
became very popular, esjMicially in Spain, where St. Theresa had 
chosen him for her patron saint, and had placed her powerful Order 
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of the reformed Carmelites under liis protection. Hence the number 
of pictures of that time, which rejiresent Joseph as the foster-father 
of Christ, carrying the Infant on his arm and caressing him, while 
in the other hand he bears a lily, to express the sanctity and purity 
of his relations with the Virgin. 

The legend of ‘ the Marriage of Joseph and Mary ’ is thus given 
in the Protevangelion and the History of Joseph the Carpenter: — 

‘ When Mary was fourteen years old, the priest Zacharias * in- 
quired of the Ijord concerning her, what was right to be done ; and 
an angel came to him and said, “ Go forth, and call together all the 
widowers among the people, and let each bring his rod (or wand) 
in his hand, and he to whom the Lord shall show a sign, let him be 
the husband of Mary.” And Zacharias did as the angel commanded, 
and made proclamation accordingly. And Joseph the carpenter, a 
righteous man, throwing down his axe, and taking his staff in his 
hand, ran out with the rest. When he appeared before the priest, 
and presented his rod, lol a dove issued out of it — a dove dazzling 
white as the snow — and after settling on his head flew towards 
heaven. Then the high priest said to him, “ Thou art the person 
chosen to take the Virgin of the Lord, and to keep her for him.” 
And Joseph was at first afraid, and drew back, but afterwards he 
took her home to his house, and said to her, “ Behold, I have 
taken thee from the temple of the Lord, and now I will leave thee 
in my house, for I must go and follow my trade of building. I 
will return to thee, and meanwhile the Lord be with thee and 
watch over thee.” So Joseph left her, and Mary remained in her 
house.’ 

There is nothing said of any marriage ceremony ; some have even 
affirmed that Mary was only betrothed to Joseph, but for conclusive 
reasons it remains an article of faith that she was married to him. 

I must mention here an old tradition cited by St Jerome, and 
which has been used as a text by the painters. The various suitors 
who aspired to the honour of marrying the consecrated ‘ Virgin of 

* Or Abiatbar, oa ho ia elsewhere called. 
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the Lord,’ among whom was the sou of the high priest, deposited 
their wands in the temple over night,’ and next morning the rod of 
Joseph was found, like the rod of Aaron, to have budded forth into 
leaves and flowers. The other suitors thereupon broke their wands 
in rage and despair ; and one among them, a youth of noble lineage, 
whose name was Agabus, fled to Mount Carmel, and became an 
anchorite, that is to say, a Carmelite friar. 

According to the Abbe Orsini, who gives a long description of the 
espousals of Mary and Joseph, they returned after the marriage 
ceremony to Nazareth, and dwelt in the house of St. Anna. 

Now, with regard to the representations, we find that many of the 
early painters, and particularly the Italians, have carefully attended 
to the fact, that, among the Jews, marriage was a civil contract, not 
a religious rite. The ceremony takes i)lace in the open air, in a 
garden, or in a landscape, or in front of the temple. Mary, as a 
meek and beautiful maiden of about fifteen, attended by a train of 
virgins, stands on the right ; Joseph, behind whom are seen the dis- 
appointed suitors, is on the left. The priest joins their hands, or 
Joseph is in the act of placing the ring on the finger of the bride. 
This is the traditional arrangement from Giotto down to Raphael. 
In the series by Giotto, in the Arena at Padua, we have three scenes 
from the maiTiage legend. 1, St. Joseph and the other suitors pre- 
sent their wands to the high priest, 2. They kneel before the altar, 
on which their wands are deposited, waiting for the promised miracle. 
3. The marriage ceremony. It takes place before an altar in the 
interior of the temple. The Virgin, a most graceful figure, but 
rather too old, stamls attended by her maidens ; St, Joseph holds 
his wand with the flower and the holy Dove resting on it : one of the 
disappointed suitors is about to strike him ; another breaks his wand 
against his knee. Taddeo Gaddi, Angelico, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, 
all followed this traditional conception of the subject, except that 
they omit the altar, and place the locality in the open air, or under a 
portico. Among the relics venerated in the Cathedral of Perugia, is 



* The nuitors kneeling with their wnndB before Uk* altar in the temple, is one (>f the 
Meries by Giotto in the Arena at Padua. 
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the nuptial ring of the blessed Virgin ; and for the altar of the sacra- 
ment there, Perugino painted the appropriate subject of the Marriage 
of the Virgin.' Here the ceremony takes place under the portico of 
the temple, and Joseph of course puts the ring on her finger. It is 
a beautiful composition, which has been imitated more or less by 
the painters of the Perugino School, and often repented in the general 
arrangement. 

But in this subject, llaidiael, while yet a youth, excelled his master 
and all who had gone before him. Every one knows the famous 
‘ Sposalizio of the Brera.’* It was painted by Raphael in hi.s 
twenty-first year, for the Church of S. Francesco, in CittA di Gastello; 
and though he has closely followed the conception of his master, it 
is modified by that ethereal grace which even then distinguished him. 
Here Mary and Joseph stand in front of the temple, the high priest 
joins their hands, and Joseph places the ring on the finger of the 
bride ; he is a man of about thirty, and holds his wand, which has 
blossomed into a lily, but there is no dove upon it. Behind Mary is 
a group of the virgins of the temple ; behind Joseph the group of 
disappointed suitors ; one of w'hom, in the act of breaking his wand 
against his knee, a singularly graceful figure, seen more in front and 
richly dressed, is perhaps the despairing youth mentioned in the 
legend.® With something of the formality of the elder schools, the 
figures are noble and dignified ; the countenances of the principal 
personages have a characteristic refinement and beauty, and a soft, 
tender enthusiastic melancholy, which lends a peculiar and appropri- 
ate charm to the subject. In fact, the whole scene is here idealised ; 
it is like a lyric poem.^ 

In Ghirlandajo’s composition,® Joseph is an old man with a bald 
head ; the architecture is splendid ; the accessory figures, as is usual 
with Ghirlandajo, are numerous and full of grace. In the back- 
ground are musicians playing on the pipe and tabor, an incident 
which I do not recollect to have seen in other pictures. 

* It was enrried off from the church by the French, sold in France, and ia now to be 
seen in the MuKie at Caen. 

’ At Milan. The fine engravins by Longhi ia well knoem. 

’ In the eeriea by Giotto at Padua, we bare the youth breaking hia wand acroaa bin 
knee. 

‘ Kugler’a Handbook, 2nd edit. * Horence, .S. Maria Xovella. 

Y 
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The Sposalizio by Girolamo da Cotignola,* paiuted for the Church 
of St, Joseph, is treated quite in a mystical style. Mary and Joseph 
.stand before an altar, on the steps of which arc seated, on one side a 
prophet, on the other a sibyl. 

By the German jiainters the scene is repre.sentcd with a character- 
istic homely neglect of all historic propriety. The temple is a 
Gothic church ; the altar has a Gothic altarpieee ; Joseph looks like 
an old burgher, arrayed in furs and an embroidered gown ; and the 
Virgin is richly dres.sed in the costume of the fifteenth century. The 
suitors are often knights and cavaliers with spurs and tight hose. 

It is not said anywhere that St. Anna and St. Joachim were pre- 
sent at the marriage of their daughter ; hence they are supposed to 
have been dead before it took place. This has not prevented some 
of the old German artists from introtlucing them, because, accord- 
ing to their ideas of domestic propriety, they oufjht to have been 
present. 

I observe that the later painters who treated the subject, Rubens 
and Poussin for instance, omit the disappointed suitors. 

After the marriage, or betrothal, Joseph conducts his wife to his 
house. The group of the returning procession has been beautifully 
treated in Giotto’s series at Padua ; * still more beautifully by Luini 
in the fragment of fresco now in the Brera at Milan. Here Joseph 
and Mary walk together hand in hand. He looks at her, just touch- 
ing her fingers with an air of tender veneration ; she looks down, 
serenely modest. Thus they return together to their humble home ; 
and with this scene closes the first part of the life of the Virgin 
Mary. 

' Bologna Gal. ’ Cappella dell’ Arena, engraved for the Arundel Society. 
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PAllT II. 

CI)e Life of tlje Firgtn iWarp from tibc Annunciation 
to tl)e laetiim from €gppt. 

1. THE ANNUNCIATION. 

2. THE SALUTATION OK ELIZAnETH. 

3. THE JOURNEY TO BEIHLEHEM. 

4. THE NATIVITY. 

5. THE ADORATION OK THE SHEPHERDS. 

6. THE ADORATION OK THE MAGI. 

7. THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 

8. THE KLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

9. THE RIPO.SO. 

10 . THE RETURN KROM ECYRI. 
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/lal. L’Aiinunciaiione. Iji B. Vergino Annunziala. Fr. L'Annonciation. La Salutation 
Angdlique. Gcr. Die VerkUndigung. Der euglinche Griiaa. MarcU 25. 

The second part of tlie life of the Virgin Mary begins with tlie 
Annunciation and ends with the Crucifixion, comjirising all those 
scriptural incidents which connect her history with that of her Divine 
Son. 

But to the scenes narrated in the Gospels the painters did not 
confine themselves. Not only were the simple Scripture histories 
coloured throughout by the predominant and enthusiastic veneration 
paid to the Virgin — till the life of Christ was absolutely merged in 
that of his mother, and its various incidents became ‘ the seven joys 
and the seven sorrows of Mary ’ — bnt we find the artistic representa- 
tions of her life curiously embroidered and variegated by the in- 
troduction of traditional and apocryphal circumstances, in most cases 
sanctioned by the Church authorities of the time. However doubtful 
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TOE ANNUNCIATION AS A MYSTERY. 

Considering the imiiortance given to the Annunciation in its mys- 
tical sense, it, is strange that \vc do not find it among the very 
ancient symbolical subjects adopted in the fii-st ages of Christian 
Art. It does not appear on the sarco[)hagi, nor in the early Greek 
carvings and diptychs, nor in the early mosaics — except once, and 
then as a part of the history of Christ, not as a symbol ; nor can 
we trace the mystical treatment of this subject higher than the 
eleventh century, when it first appears in the Gothic sculpture and 
stained glass. In the thirteenth, and thenceforward, the Annun- 
ciation appears before us as the expression in form of a theological 
dogma, everywhere conspicuous. It became a primal element in 
every combination of sacred representations — the corner-stone, as it 
were, of every architectural system of religious decoration. It formed 
a part of every altarpicce, either in sculpture or painting. Some- 
times the Virgin stands on one side of the altar, the angel on the 
other, carved in marble or alabaster, or of wood richly painted and 
gilt; or even, as I have seen in some instances, of solid silver. Not 
seldom, we find the two figures placed in niches against the pillars, 
or on pedestals at the entrance of the choir. It was not necessary, 
when thus symbolically treated, to jdace the two figures in proximitv 
to signify their relation to each other; they arc often divided by the 
whole brcfidth of the chancel. 

Whatever the subject of the altarpiece — whether the Nativity, or 
the enthroned Madonna, or the Coronation, or the Crucifixion, or the 
Last Supper — the Annunciation almost invariably formed part of the 
decoration, inserted either into the spandrils of the arches above, or 
in the prcdella below; or, which is very common, painted or carved 
on the doors of a tabernacle or triptj’chon. 

If the figures are full length, a certain symractrj' being required, 
they are either both standing or both kneeling ; it is only in later 
times that the Virgin sits and the angel kneels. When disposed in 
circles or semicircles, they are often merely busts, or half-length 
figures, separated perhaps by a framework of tracery, or set on each 
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slile of the principal subject, whatever that may be. Hence it is that 
we so often find, in galleries and collections, pictures of the Annun- 
ciation in two separate parts, the angel in one frame, the Virgin in 
another ; and perhaps the two pictures, thus disunited, may have 
found their way into different countries and difierent collections — 
the Virgin being in Italy, and the angel in England. 

Sometimes the Annunciation — still as a mystical subject — forms 
an altarpiece of itself. In many Roman Catholic churches there is 
a chapel or an altar dedicated expressly to the mystery of the Annun- 
ciation, the subject forming of course the principal decoration. At 
Florence there is a church — one of the most splendid and interesting 
of its many beautiful edifices — dedicated to the Annunciation, or 
rather to the Virgin in her especial character and dignity as the 
Instrument of the Incarnation, and thence styled the Church della 
Santissma Nunziata. The fine mosaic of the Anunneiation by 
Ghirlandajo is placed over the principal entrance. Of this church, 
and of the order of the Servi, to whom it belongs, I have already 
spoken at length. Here, in the first cha2)el on the left, as we enter, 
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is to be found the miraculous picture of the Annunciation, formerly 
held in such veneration, not merely by all Florence, but all Chris- 
tendom found, but not seen — for it is still concealed from profane 
eyes, and exhibited to the devout only on great occasions. The name 
of the painter is disputed ; but according to tradition, it is the work 
of a certain Bartolomeo ; who while he sat meditating on the various 
excellences and perfections of our Lady, and rtiost especially on her 
divine beauty, and thinking, with humility, how inadequate were 
his own powers to represent her worthily, fell a.sleep ; and on awaking 
found the head of the Virgin had been wondrously completed, either 
by the hand of an angel, or by that of St Luke, who had descended 
from heaven on pm’pose. Though this curious relic has been fre- 
quently restored, no one has presumed to touch the features of the 
Virgin, which are, I am told — for I have never been blessed with a 
sight of the original picture — marvellously sweet and beautiful. It 
is concealed by a veil, on which is painted a fine head of the 
Redeemer by Andrea del Sarto ; and forty-two lamps of silver burn 
continually round it. There is a copy in the Pitti Palace, by Carlo 
Dolce, from which I give a little sketch, showing the disposition of 
the figures. (90) 

z 
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It is evident that the Annunciation, as a mystery, admits of a style 
of treatment which would not he allowable in the representation of 
an event. In the former case, the artist is emancipated from all 
considerations of locality or circumstance. Whether the background 
be of gold, or of blue, or star-bespangled sky — a mere curtain, or a 
temple of gorgeous architecture ; w'hether the accessories be the most 
simple or tlie most elaborate, the most real or the most ideal ; all this 
is of little moment, and might be left to the imagination of the 
artist, or might be modified according to the conditions imposed by the 
purpose of the representation and the material employed, so long as 
the chief object is fulfilled — the significant expression of an abstract 
dogma, appealing to the faith, not to the senses or the understand- 
ing, of the observer. 

To this class, then, belong all those church images and pictures of 
the Annunciation, either confined to the two personages, with just 
sufficient of attitude and expression to place them in relation to each 
other, or with such accompaniments as served to carry out the 
mystical idea, still keeping it as far as possible removed from the 
region of earthly possibilities. 

In the fifteenth century — that age of mysticism — we find the An- 
nunciation not merely treated as an abstract religious emblem, but as a 
sort of divine allegory or poem, which in old French and Flemish Art is 
clothed in the quaintest, the most curious forms. I recollect going into 
a church a Breslau and finding over one of the altars a most elaborate 
carving in wood of the Annunciation. Mary is seated within a Gothic 
porch of open tracery work; a unicorn takes refuge in her bosom ; out- 
side, a kneeling angel winds a hunting-horn ; three or four dogs are 
crouching near him. I looked and wondered. At first I could make 
nothing of this singular allegory ; but afterwards found the explana- 
tion in a learned French work on the ‘ Stalles d’Amiens.’ I give 
the original passage, for it will assist the reader to the comprehension 
of many curious works of Art ; but I do not venture to translate it 

‘ On Bait qu’au xvi® siecle, le mystere de I’lncarnation etoit souvent 
reprcsente par une allegorie ainsi concjue: Une licorne se refugiant 
au sein d’une vierge pure, quatre levricrs la pressant d’une course 
rapide, un veneur aile sonuant de la trompette. La science de la 
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zoologie mystique du temps aide a en trouver I’explication ; le fabu- 
leux animal dont I’uuique come ne blessait que pour purger de tout 
venin I’endroit du corps qu’elle avoit touche, figuroit Jesus-Christ, 
medecin et sauveur des ames; on donnait aux levriers agiles lesnoms 
de Misericordia, Veritas, Justitia, Pax, les quatre raisons qui ont 
presse le Verbe eternel de sortir de son repos ; mais comme c’etoit 
par la Vierge Marie qu’il avoit voulu desccndre parmi les hommes et 
se mettre en leur puissance, on croyoit ne pouvoir mieux faire que de 
choisir dans la fable le -fait d’une pucelle pouvaut seule servir de 
piege h la licorne, en I’attirant par le charme et le parfum de son seiii 
virginal qu’elle lui presentoit ; enfin I’ange Gabriel concourant au 
mystcre ctoit bien rcconnoissable sous les traits du vcneur aile lanjant 
les levriers et embouchant la trompette.’ 

It appears that this was an accepted religious allegory, as familiar 
in the sixteenth century as those of Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen’ or the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ are to us. I have since found it frequently re- 
produced in the old French and German prints ; there is a specimen 
in the British Museum; and there is a picture similarly treated in 
the Musee at Amiens. I have never seen it in an Italian picture or 
print; unless a print after Guido, wherein a beautiful maiden is 
seated under a tree, and a unicorn has sought refuge in her lap, be 
intended to convey the same far-fetched allegor}'. 

Very common, however, in Italian Art, is a less fantastic, but still 
wholly poetical version of the Annunciation, representing, in fact, not 
the Annunciation, but the Incarnation. Thus in a picture by Giovauui 
Sanzio’ (the father of Raphael), Mary stands under a splendid portico ; 
she appears as if just risen from her seat; her hands are meekly folded 
over her bosom ; her head declined. The angel kneels outside the 
portico, holding forth his lily ; while above, in the heavens, the 
Padre Eterno sends forth the Redeemer, who, in form of the infant 
Christ bearing his cross, floats downwards towiwds the earth, preceded 
by the mystic Dove. This manner of re])resentiug the Incarnation 
is strongly disapproved of by the Abbe Mery,® as not only an error, 
but a here.sy; yet it was frequently repeated in the sixteenth century. 

The Annunciation is also a mystery when certain emblems are 

• Brcra, Milan. - ». Thciologie de« PeiutreB. 
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introduced conveying a certain signification ; as when Mary is seated 
on a throne, wearing a radiant wown of mingled gems and flowers, 
and receives the message of the angel with all the majesty that could 
he expressed hy the painter; or is seated in a garden enclosed by a 
hedge of roses (the Ilortus claums or conclusus of the Canticles) : ' or 
where the angel holds in his hands the sealed book, as in the famous 
ultarpiece at Cologne. 

In a picture by Simone Mcmmi (91), the Virgin seated on a 
(iothic throne receives, as the higher and superior being, yet with a 
shrinking timidity, the salutation of the angel, who comes as the 
messenger of peace, olive-crowned, and bearing a branch of olive in 
Jiis hand.® This poetical version is very characteristic of the early 



' See the Introduction. 



’ Florence Gal. 
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Siena School, in which we often find a certain fanciful and original 
way of treating well-known subjects. Taddeo Bartoli, another 
Sienese, and Martin Schiien, the most poetical of the early Germans, 
also adopted the olive-symbol ; and we find it also in the tabernacle 
of King Rene, already described. 

The treatment is clearly devotional and ideal where attendant 
saints and votaries stand or kneel around, contemplating with devout 
gratitude or ecstatic wonder the divine mystery. Thus, in a remark- 
able and most beautiful picture by Fra Bartolomeo, the Virgin is 
seated on her throne; the angel descends from on high bearing his 
lily ; around the throne attend St. John the Baptist and St. Francis, 
St. Jerome, St. Paul, and St. Margaret.* Again, in a very beauti- 
ful picture by Francia, Mar)’ stands in the midst of an open land- 
scape ; her hands, folded over each other, press to her bosom a book 
closed and clasped: St. Jerome stands on the right, John the 
Baptist on the left ; both look up with a devout expression to the 
angel descending from above. In both these examples Mary is very 
nobly and expressively represented as the chosen and predestined 
vehicle of human redemi)tion. It is not here the Annunciation, but 
the ‘ Sacratissima Annunziata,'' we see before us. In a curious 
picture by Francesco da Cotignola, Mary stands on a sculptured 
pedestal, in the midst of an architectural decoration of many-colourcd 
marbles, most elaborately painted ; through an opening is seen a 
distant laiuhscope, and the blue sky; on her right stands St. John the 
Baptist, pointing upwards; on her left St. Francis, adoring; the votary 
kneels in front."'* Votive pictures of the Annunciation were frequently 
expressive ofl’erings from those who desired, or those who had re- 
ceived, the blessing of an heir; and this I take to be an instance. 

In the following example the picture is votive in another sense, 
and altogether poetical. The Virgin Mary receives the message of 
the angel, ns usual; but before her, at a little distance, kneels the 
Cardinal Torrecremata, who pre.sents three young girls, also kneeling, 
to one of whom the Virgin gives a purse of money. This curious and 
beautiful picture becomes intelligible, when we find that it was 
painted for a charitable community, instituted by Torrecremata, for 



^ Bologna Qai. 



* Berlin Gal. 
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edncatiug and endowing poor orphan girls, and styled the ‘ Confra- 
ternitd deW Annunziata' * 

In this charming Annunciation by Angelico, the scene is in the 
cloister of his own convent of St, Mark. A Dominican (St. Peter 
Martyr) stands in the background with hands folded in prayer. I 
might add many beautiful examples from Fra Bartolomeo, and in 
sculpture from Benedetto Maiano, Luca della Robbia, and others, but 
have said enough to enable the observer to judge of the intention of 
the artist. The Annunciation by Sansovino, among the bas-reliefs 
which cover the chapel at Loretto, is of great elegance. 

I must, however, notice one more picture. Of six Annunciations 
painted by Rubens, five represent the event; the sixth is one of his 
magnificent and most palpable allegories, all glowing with life and 
reality. Here Mary kneels on the summit of a flight of steps ; a 
dove, encompassed by cherubim, hovers over her head. Before her 
kneels the celestial messenger ; behind him Moses and Aaron, with 

* Benozzo Gozzoii, lu S. M.irla sopra Minerva, Rome. 
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David and other patriarclml ancestors of Christ. In the clouds above 
is seen the heavenly Father; on his right are two female figures, 
Peace and Reconciliation ; on his left, angels hear the ark of the 
covenant. In the lower part of the picture, stand Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, W’ith four sibyls : — thus connecting the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and the promises made to the Gentile nations through 
the sibyls, with the fulfilment of both in the message from on high. 



THE ANNUNCIATION AS AN EVENT. 

Had the Annunciation to Mary been merely mentioned as an awful 
and incomprehensible vision, it would have been better to have ad- 
hered to the mystical style of treatment, or left it alone altogether ; 
but the Scripture history, by giving the whole narration as a simple 
fact, a real event, left it free for rej)reseiuation as such; and, as such, 
the fancy of the artist w’as to be controlled and limited only by the 
words of Scripture, as commonly understood and interpreted, and by 
those proprieties of time, place, and circumstance, which would be re- 
quired in the representation of any other historical incident or action. 

When all the accompaniments show that nothing more was in the 
mind of the artist than the aim to exliibit an incident in the life of 
the Virgin, or an introduction to that of our Lord, the representation 
is no longer mystical and devotional, but historical. The story was 
to be told with all the fidelity, or at least all the likelihood, that was 
possible ; and it is clear that, in this case, the subject admitted, and 
even required, a more dramatic treatment, with such accessories and 
accompaniments as might bring the scene within the sphere of the 
actual. In this sense it is not to be mistaken. Although the action 
is of itself so very sirajile, and the actors confined to two persons, it 
is astonishing to note the infinite variations of which this favourite 
theme has been found susceptible. Whether all these be equally 
appropriate and laudable, is quite another question ; and in how far 
the painters have truly interpreted the Scriptural narration, is now 
to be considered. 

And first with regard to the time, which is not especially mentioned. 
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It was presumed by the Fathers and early commentators on Scrip- 
ture, that the Annunciation must have taken place in early spring- 
time, at eventide, soon after sunset, the hour since consecrated as the 
‘ Ave Maria,’ as the bell which announces it is called the ‘ Angelas; 
hut other authorities say that it was rather at midnight, because the 
nativity of our Lord took place at the corresponding hour in the fol- 
lowing December. This we find exactly attended to by many of the 
old painters, and indicated either by the moon and stars in the sky, 
or by a taper or a lamp burning near. 

With regard to the locality, we arc told by St. Luke that the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God, and that ‘ he came in to Mary’ (Luke i. 
28), which seems to express that she was within her house. 

In describing the actual scene of tire interview between the angel 
and Mary, the legendary story of the Virgin adheres very closely 
to the scriptural text. But it also relates, that Mary went forth at 
evening to draw water from the fountain ; that she heard a voice 
which said, ‘Hail, thou that art full of grace!’ and thereupon, being 
troubled, she looked to the right and to the left, and, seeing no one, 
returned to her house, and sat down to her work.* Had any exact 
attention been paid to oriental customs, Mary might have been 
working or reading or meditating on the roof of her house ; but this 
has not suggested itself in any instance that I can remember. We 
have, as the scene of the interview, an interior which is sometimes 
like ail oratory, sometimes a portico with open arcades ; but more 
generally a bedroom. The iioverly of Joseph and Mary, and their 
humble condition in life, are sometimes attended to, but not always ; 



* So Lonl Byron : — 

‘ Arc Maria ! Uoaaocl be the hour ! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I »o oft 
riove felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft. 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day hymn stole aloft. 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer.' 

* I’rotcTangelion ix. 7. 
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for according to one tradition, the house at Nazareth was that which 
Mary had inherited from her parents, Joachim and Anna, who 
were people of substance. Hence, the painters had an excuse for 
making the chamber richly furnished, the portico sustained by 
marble pillars, or decorated with sculpture. In the German and 
Flemish pictures, the artist, true to the national characteristic of 
naive &ViA. literal illustration, gives us a German or a Gothic chamber, 
with a lattice window of small panes of glass, and a couch with 
pillows, or a comfortable four-post bedstead furnished with draperies, 
thus imparting to the whole scene an air of the most vivid homely 
reality. (93) 

As for the accessories, the most usual, almost indispensable, 
is the pot of lilies, the symbolical Fleur de Marie, which I have 
already explained at length. There is also a basket containing 
needlework and implements of female industry, as scissors, &c., not 
merely to express Mary’s habitual industry, but because it is related 
that when she returned to her house, ‘ she took the purple linen, and 
sat down to work it.’ The work-basket is therefore seldom omitted. 

A A 
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Sometimes a distaff lies at her feet, os iu liaphael’s Annunciation. 
In old German pictures we have often a spinning-wheel. To these 
emblems of industry is often added a basket, or a dish, containing 
fruit ; and near it a pitcher of water, to express the temperance of 
the blessed Virgin. 

There is grace and meaning in the introduction of birds, always 
emblems of the spiritual. Titian places a tame partridge at the feet 
of Mary, which expresses her tenderness ; but the introduction of a 
cat, as in Barroccio’s picture, is insufferable. 

The Archangel Gabriel, ‘ one of those who stand continually 
in the presence of God,’ having received his mission, descends to 
earth. In the very earliest representation of the Annunciation 
as an event,^ we have this descent of the winged spirit from on 
high ; and I have seen other instances. There is a small and beau- 
tiful sketch by Garofalo,® in which, from amidst a flood of light 
and a choir of celestial spirits, such as Milton describes as adoring 
the ‘divine sacrifice’ proclaimed for sinful man,* the archangel 
spreads his lucid wings, and seems just about to take his flight to 
Nazareth. He was accompanied, says the Italian legend, by a train 
of lower angels, anxious to behold and reverence their Queen; 
these remained, however, at the door, or ‘ before the gate,’ while 
Gabriel entered. 

The old German masters are fond of representing him ns entering 
by a door in the background ; while the serene Virgin, seated in 
front, seems aware of his presence without seeing him. 

In some of the old pictures, he comes in flying from above, or he 
is upborne by an effulgent cloud, and surrounded by a glory which 
lights the whole picture — a really celestial messenger, as in a fresco 
by Spinello Aretino. In others, he comes gliding in, ‘ smooth sliding 
without step; ’ sometimes he enters like a heavenly ambassador, and 
little angels hold up his train. In a picture by Tintoretto, he comes 
rushing in as upon a whirlwind, followed by a legion of lesser angels ; 
while on the outside of the building, Joseph the carjienter is seen 
quietly at hi.s work.‘ 

* Moaaic, S. Maria Maggiore. * Alton Towera. 

’ Par. Loat, K iii. * Venice, School of S. Rocco. 
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But, whetber walking or flying, Gabriel bears, of course, the con- 
ventional angelic form, that of the hnman creature, winged, beautiful, 
and radiant with eternal youth, yet with a grave and serious mien. 
In the later pictures, the drapery given to the angel is ofiensively 
scanty ; his sandals, and bare arms, and fluttering robe, too much d 
r antique ; he comes in the attitude of a flying Mercury, or a dancer 
in a ballet. But in the early Italian pictures his dress is arranged 
with a kind of solemn propriety : it is that of an acolyte, white and 
full, and falling in large folds over his arms, and in general conceal- 
ing his feet In the German pictures, he often wears the priestly 
robe, richly embroidered, and clasped in front by a jewel. His am- 
brosial curls fall over this cope in ‘ hyacinthine flow.’ The wings 
are essential, and never omitted. Tliey are white or many-coloured, 
eyed like the peacock’s train, or bedropped with gold. He usually 
bears the lily in his hand, but not always. Sometimes it is the 
sceptre, the ancient attribute of a herald; and this has a scroll around 
it with the words ‘ Ave Maria gratia plena ! ’ The sceptre or wand 
is occasionally surmounted by a cross. (94) 
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In general, the palm is given to the angel who announces the 
death of Mary. In one or two instances only, I have seen the palm 
given to the angel Gabriel, as in a predella by Angelico; for which, 
however, the painter had the authority of Dante, or Dante some 
authority earlier still. He says of Gabriel — 



That he bore the palm 
Down unto Itary when the Son of God 
Vouchsafed to clothe him Ln terrestrial weeds. 



The olive-bough has a mystical sense wherever adopted ; it is the 
symbol of peace on earth. Often the angel bears neither lily, nor 
sceptre, nor palm, nor olive. His hands are folded on his bosom ; 
or, with one hand stretched forth, and the other pointing upwards, 
he declares his mission from on high. 

In the old Greek pictures, and in the most ancient Italian examples, 
the angel stands, as in this sketch after Cimabue (95), wherein the 
Greek model is very exactly followed. According to the Roman 
Catholic belief, Mary is Queen of heaven and of angels — the superior 
being ; consequently, there is propriety in making the angel deliver 
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liis message kneeliug : but even according to the Protestant belief 
the attitude would not be unbecoming, for the angel, having uttered 
his salutation, might well prostrate himself as witness of the tran- 
scending miracle, and beneath the overshadowing presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Now, as to the attitude and occupation of Mary at the moment 
the angel entered, authorities are not agreed. It is usual to exhibit 
her as kneeling in prayer, or reading with a large book open on a 
desk before her. St. Bernard says that she was studying the book 
of the prophet Isaiah, and as she recited the verse, ‘ Behold, a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a son,’ she thought within her heart, 
in her great humility, ‘ How blessed the woman of whom these 
words are written 1 Would I might be but her handmaid to serve 
her, and allowed to kiss her feet ! ’ — when, in the same instant, the 
wondrous vision burst upon her, and the holy prophecy was realised 
in herself.* 

I think it is a manifest fault to disturb the sublime tenor of the 
scene by representing Mary as starting up in alarm ; for, in the first 
place, she W.13 accustomed, ns we have seen, to the perpetual ministry 
of angels, who daily and hourly attended on her. It is, indeed, said 
that hlary was troubled ; but it was not the presence, but the ‘ say- 
ing,’ of the angel which troubled her — it was the question ‘ how this 
should be?’ (Luke i. 29.) The attitude, therefore, which some 
painters have given to her, as if she had started from her seat, not 
only in terror, but in indignation, is altogether misplaced. A signal 
instance is the statue of the Virgin by Mocchi in the choir of the 
cathedral at Orvieto, so grand in itself, and yet so offensive as a 
devotional figure. Misplaced is also, I think, the sort of timid 
shrinking surprise which is the expre.ssion in some pictures. The 
moment is much too awful, the expectance much too sublime, for any 
such human girlish emotions. If the painter intend to express the 
moment in which the angel appears and utters the salutation ‘Hail I’ 
then Mary may be standing, and her looks directed towards him, as 
in a fine majestic Annunciation of Andrea del Sarto. (96) Standing 
was the antique attitude of prayer ; so that if we suppose her to have 

’ II perfetto Legendario. 
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been interrupted in her devotions, the attitude is still appropriate. 
But if that moment be chosen in which she expressed her submission 
to the divine wUl, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; let it be unto 
me according to thy word I ’ then she might surely kneel with bowed 
head, and folded hands, and ‘ downcast eyes beneath th' almighty 
Dove.’ No attitude could be too humble to express that response ; 
and Dante has given us, as the most perfect illustration of the virtue 
of humility, the sentiment and attitude of Mary when submitting 
herself to the divine will.’ 

The angel (who came down to earth 
With tidings of the peace eo many years 
Wept for in vain, that op'd the heavenly gates 
From their long interdict) before us seem'd 
In a sweet act, so sculptur’d to the life, 

He look'd no silent image. One had sworn 




' Purg. X., Carj'.'s Trans. 
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He hod said * Hail ! ’ for shr was imagM there, 

By whom the key did open to God’s love ; 

And ill her act as sensibly imprest 

That word, * Behold the handmaid of the Lorrl/ 

As figure sealed on wax. 

And very beautifully has Flaxman transferred the sculpture ‘divinely 
wrought upon the rock of marble white ’ to earthly form. (97) 

The presence of the Holy Spirit in the historical Annunciations is 
to be accounted for by the words of St. Luke, and the visible form of 
the Dove is conventional and authorised. In many pictures, the 
celestial Dove enters by the open casement. Sometimes it seems 
to brood immediately over the head of the Virgin ; sometimes it 
hovers towards her bosom. As for the perpetual introduction of 
the emblem of the Padre Eterno, seen above the sky, under the 
usual half-figure of a kingly ancient man, surrounded by a glory of 
cherubim, and sending forth upon a beam of light the immaculate 
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Dove, there is nothing to be said but the usual excuse for the medi- 
reval artists, that certainly there was no conscious irreverence. The 
old painters, great as they were in Art, lived in ignorant but zealous 
times — in times when faith was so fixed, so much a part of the life 
and soul, that it was not easily shocked or shaken ; as it was 
not founded in knowledge or reason, so nothing that startled 
the rejison could impair it. Religion, which now speaks to us 
through words, then spoke to the ]>eople through visible forms uni- 
versally accepted; and, in the Fine Arts, we accept such forms 
according to the feeling which then existed in men’s minds, and 
which, in its sincerity, demands our respect, though now we might 
not, could not, tolerate the repetition. We must also remember 
that it was not in the ages of ignorance and faith that we find the 
grossest materialism in Art. It was in the learned, half-pagan 
sixteenth and the polished seventeenth century, that this material- 
ised theologj" became most ofiensive. Of all the artists who have 
sinned in the Annunciation — and they are many — Nicolo Poussin is 
perhaps the worst Yet he was a good, a pious man, as well as a 
learned and accomplished painter. All through the history of the 
art, the French show themselves as the most signal violators of good 
taste, and what they have invented a word for — biens6ance. They 
are worse than the old Germans ; worse than the modern Spaniards 
— and that is saying much. 

In Ibiphael’s Annunciation, Mary is seated in a reclining attitude, 
leaning against the side of her couch, and holding a book. The 
angel, whose attitude expresses a graceful empressement, kneels at 
some distance, holding the lily. 

Michael Angelo gives us a most majestic Virgin standing on 
the steps of a prie-dieu, and turning with hands upraised towards 
the angel, who appears to have entered by the open door ; his figure 
is most clumsy and material, and his attitude unmeaning and un- 
graceful. It is, I think, the only instance in which Michael Angelo 
has given wings to an angelic being; for here they could not be 
dispensed with. 
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In a beautiful Annunciation by Johan van Eyck,* the Virgin kneels 
at a desk with a book before her. She has long fair hair, and a noble 
intellectual brow. Gabriel, holding his sceptre, stands in the door- 
way. The Dove enters by the lattice. A bed is in the background, 
and in front a pot of lilies. In another Annunciation by Van Eyck, 
painted on the Ghent altarpiece, we have the mystic, not the histori- 
cal representation, and a very beautiful effect is produced by clothing 
both the angel and Mary in robes of pure white.* 

In an engraving after Rembrandt, the Virgin kneels by a foun- 
tain, and the angel kneels on the opposite side. This seems to 
express the legendary scene. 

These few observations on the general arrangement of the theme, 
whether mystical or historical, will, I hope, assist the observer in 
discriminating for himself. I must not venture further, for we have 
a wide range of subjects before us. 

' Munich Qal., Cabinet iii. 35. * Berlin Oal., S20, 521. 
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Thk Visitation. 

lUxl. La Vinitaaione di Maria. Fr. La Visitation do la Vierge. 

Oer. Dio Hoimsuchung Hariii. July 2. 

Aftkb the annunciation of the angel, the Scripture goes on to relate 
how ‘ Mary arose and went up into the hill country with haste, to 
the house of her cousin Elizabeth, and saluted her.’ This meeting 
of the two kinswomen is the subject styled in Art the ‘ Visitation,’ 
and sometimes the ‘ Salutation of Elizabeth.’ It is of considerable 
importance, in a series of the life of the Virgin, as an event ; and 
also, when taken separately in its religious significance, as being the 
first recognition of the character of the Messiah. ‘ Whence is this 
to me,’ exclaims Elizabeth, ‘ that the mother of my Lord should 
come to me? ’ (Luke i. 43); and as she spoke this through the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and not through knowledge, she is con- 
sidered in the light of a prophetess. 

Of Elizabeth I must premise a few words, because in many repre- 
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seutations relating to the life of the Virgin, and particularly in those 
domestic groups, the Holy Families properly so called, she is a per- 
sonage of great importance, and we ought to be able, by some pre- 
conceived idea of her bearing and character, to test the propriety of 
that impersonation usually adopted by the artists. We must remem- 
ber that she was much older than her cousin, a woman ‘well stricken 
in years ; ’ but it is a great mistake to represent her as old, as wrinkled 
and decrepit, as some painters have done. We are told that she was 
righteous before the Lord, ‘walking in all his commandments blame- 
less;’ the manner in which she received the visit of Mary, acknow- 
ledging with a glad humility the higher destinies of her young 
relative, shows her to have been free from all envy and jealousy. 
Therefore all pictures of Elizabeth should exhibit her as an elderly, 
but not an aged matron ; a dignified, mild, and gracious creature ; 
one selected to high honour by the Searcher of hearts, who, looking 
down on hers, had beheld it pure firom any secret taint of selfishness, 
even as her conduct had been blameless before man.' 

Such a woman as we believe Miu-y to have been must have loved 
and honoured such a woman as Elizabeth. Wherefore, having heard 
that Elizabeth had been exalted to a miraculous motherhood, she 
made haste to visit her, not to ask her advice — for being graced with 
all good gifts of the Holy Spirit, and herself the mother of Wisdom, 
she could not need advice — but to sympathise with her cousin and 
reveal what had happened to herself. 

Thus then they met, ‘ these two mothers of two great princes, of 
whom one was pronounced the greatest born of women, and the other 
was his Lord : ’ happiest and most exalted of all womankind before 
or since, ‘ needs must they have discoursed like seraphim and the 
most ecstasied order of Intelligences I ’ Such was the blessed 
encounter represented in the Visitation. 

The number of the' figures, the locality, and circumstances, vary 
greatly. Sometimes we have only the two women, without acces- 
sories of any kind, and nothing interferes with the high solemnity 

’ For a full account of the legends relating to Elisabeth, the mother of the Baptist, see 
the fourth series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
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of that moment in wliich Elizabeth confesses the mother of her 
Lord. The better to express this willing homage, tliis momentous 
prophecy, she is often kneeling. Other figures are frequently 
introduced, because it could not be supposed that Mary made the 
journey from Nazareth to the dwelling of Zacharias near Jerusalem, 
a distance of fifty miles, alone. Whether her husband Joseph 
accompanied her, is doubtful ; and while many artists have intro- 
duced him, others have omitted him altogether. According to the 
ancient Greek formula laid down for the religious painters, Mary is 
accompanied by a servant or a boy, who carries a stick across his 
shoulder, and a basket slung to it. The old Italians who followed 
the Byzantine models seldom omit this attendant, but in some 
instances (as in the ■ magnificent composition of Michael Angelo') 
a handmaid bearing a basket on her head is substituted for the boy. 
In many instances Joseph, attired as a traveller, appears behind 
the Virgin, and Zacharias, in his priestly turban and costume, 
behind Elizabeth. 

The locality is often an open porch or a garden in front of a house; 
and this garden of Zacharias is celebrated in Eastern tradition. It 

* In tho po88os»iuD of Mr. Bromley, of Woottcn. 
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is related that the blessed Virgin, during her residence with lier 
cousin Elizabeth, frequently recreated herself by walking in the 
garden of Zacharias, whilst she meditated on the strange and lofty 
destiny to which she was appointed ; and farther, that happening 
one day to touch a certain flower, which grew there, with her most 
blessed hand, from being inodorous before, it became from that 
moment deliciously fragrant The garden, therefore, was a fit place 
for the meeting. 

1. The earliest representation of the Visitation to which I can refer 
is a rude but not ungraceful drawing, in the catacombs at Borne, of two 
women embracing. It is not of very high antiquity, perhaps the 
seventh or eighth century, but there can be no doubt about the subject.* 

2. Cimabue has followed the Greek formula, and his simple group 
appears to me to have great feeling and simplicity. (101) 

' Cetuctery of J iilius : r. Hosin, Uuuut eottcraua. 
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3. More modern instances, from the date of the revival of Art, 
abound in every form. Almost every painter who has treated subjects 
from the life of the Virgin has treated the Visitation, In the com- 
position by Raphael ‘ there are the two figures only ; aud I should 
object to this otherwise perfect picture, the bashful conscious look of 
the Virgin Mary. The heads are, however, eminently beautiful and 
dignified. In the far background is seen the baptism of Christ — 
very happily and significantly introduced, not merely as expressing 
the name of the votary who dedicated the picture, Giovan- Battista, 
Branconio, but also as expressing the relation betwen the two unborn 
children — the Christ and his prophet. 

4. The group by Sebastian del Piombo is singularly grand, show- 
ing in every part the influence of Michael Angelo, but richly coloured 
in Sebastian’s best manner. The figures are seen only to the knees. 
In the background, Zacharias is seen hurrying down some steps to 
receive the Virgin.® 

5. The group by Pinturicchio (99), with the attendant angels, is 
remarkable for its poetic grace; and this, by Lucas v. Leyden (102), 
is equally remarkable for affectionate sentiment. 

6. Still more beautiful, and more dramatic and varied, is another 
composition by Pinturicchio in the Sala Borgia.® The Virgin and 
St Elizabeth, in the centre, take each other’s hands. Behind the 
Virgin are St Joseph, a maiden with a basket on her head, and other 
attendants. Behind St Elizabeth, we have a view into the interior 
of her house, through arcades richly sculptured; and within, 
Zacharias is reading, and the handmaids of Elizabeth are spinning 
and sewing. This elegant fresco was painted for Alexander 
VI. 

7. Tliere is a fine picture of this subject by Andrea Sabattini 
of Salerno, the history of which is rather curious. ‘ It was painted 
at the request of the Sanseverini, princes of Salerno, to be presented 
to a nunnery, in which one of that noble family had taken the veil. 
Under the form of the blessed Virgin, Andrea represented the last 

’ Madrid Oal. 

’ Louvre, 1224, There is, in Uic Louvre, another Visitation of singular and character- 
istic beauty by D. Ohirlandnju. 

* Vatican, Rome. 
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princess of Salerno, who was of the family of Villa Marina ; under 
that of St. Joseph, the prince her husband ; an old servant of the 
family figures as St. Elizabeth ; and in the features of Zacharias we 
recognise those of Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato Tasso, and 
then secretary to the prince of Salerno. After remaining for many 
years over the high altar of the church, it was removed through the 
scruples of one of the Neapolitan archbishops, who was scandalised 
by the impropriety of placing the portraits of well-known person- 
ages in such a situation.’ The picture, once removed from its place, 
disappeared, and by some means found its way to the Louvre. 
Andrea, who was one of the most distinguished of the scholars of 
Raphael, died in 1.545.* 

8. The composition by Rubens has all that scenic effect and dra- 
matic movement which was characteristic of the painter. The meet- 
ing takes place on a flight of steps leading to the house of Zacharias. 

' Thin picturo is thus described in the old catalogues of the Louvre (No. 1207) ; but is 
uot to be found in tb.at of Villot. 
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The Virgin wears a hat, os one just arrived from a journey; Joseph 
and Zacharias greet each other ; a maiden with a basket on her head 
follows ; and in the foreground a man unloads the ass. 

I will mention two other examples, each perfect in its way, in two 
most opposite styles of treatment. 

9. The first is the simple majestic composition of Albertinelli.* 
The two women, standing alone under a richly sculptured arch, 
and relieved against the bright azure sky, embrace each other. 
There arc no accessories. Mary is attired in dark blue drapery, 
and Elizabeth wears an ample robe of a saffron or rather amber 
colour. The mingled grandeur, power, and grace, and depth of 
expression in these two figures, are quite extraordinary ; they look 
like what they are, and worthy to be mothers of the greatest of 
kings and the greatest of prophets. Albertinelli has here emulated 
his friend Bartolomeo — his friend, whom he so loved, that when, 
after the horrible execution of Savonarola, Bartolomeo, broken- 
hearted, threw himself into the convent of St. Mark, Albertinelli 
became almost distracted and desperate. He would certainly, says 
Vasari, have gone into the same convent, but for the hatred he 
bore the monk.**, ‘ of whom he was always saying the most injurious 
things.’ 

Through some hidden influence of intense sympathy, Albertinelli, 
though in point of character the very antipodes of his friend, often 
painted so like him, that his pictures — and this noble picture more 
particularly — might be mistaken for the work of the Frate. 

10. We will now turn to a conception altogetlier different, and 
equally a masterpiece ; it is the small but exquisitely finished com- 
position by Rembrandt.* The scene is the garden in front of the 
house of Zacharias ; Elizabeth is descending the steps in haste to 
receive and embrace with outstretched arms the Virgin Mary,, who 
appears to have just alighted from her journey. The aged Zacharias, 
Bupi>orted by a youth, is seen following Elizabeth to welcome their 
guest. Behind Mary stands a black female attendant, in the act 
of removing a mantle from her shoulders ; in the background a 
servant, or (as I think) Jo.seph hold-s the ass on which Mary has 

' Florcnri? (Jal. * GroHVtmor Gal. 
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journeyed ; a peacock with a gem-like train, and a hen with a brood 
of chickens (the latter the emblem of maternity), are in the fore- 
ground. Though the representation thus conceived appears like a 
scene of everyday life, nothing can be more poetical than the treat- 
ment, more intensely true and noble than the expression of the dimi- 
nutive figures, more masterly and finished than the execution, more 
magical and lustrous than the efiect of the whole. The work of 
Albertinelli, in its large and solemn beauty and religious significance, 
is worthy of being placed over an altar, on which we might offer u[> 
the work of Rembrandt as men offer incense, gems, and gold. 

As the Visitation is not easily mistaken, I have said enough of it 
here; and we pass to the next subject — the Dream of Joseph. 



Although the Feast of the Visitation is fixed for the 2nd of July, 
it was, and is, a received opinion, that Mary began her journey to 
the hill country but a short time, even a few days, after the annun- 
ciation of the angel. It was the sixth month with Elizabeth, and 
Mary sojourned with her three months. Hence it is supposed, bj' 
many commentators, that Mary must have been present at the birth 
of John the Baptist. It may seem surprising that the early painters 
should not have made use of this supposition. I am not aware that 
there exists among the numerous representations of the birth of St. 
John any instance of the Virgin being introduced ; it should seem 
that the lofty ideas entertained of the Mater Dei rendered it impos- 
sible to place her in a scene where she would necessarily take a sub- 
ordinate position : this, I think, sufficiently accounts for her absence.* 
Mary then returned to her own dwelling at Nazareth ; and when 
Joseph (who in these legendary stories is constantly represented as 
a house-carjienter and builder, and travelling about to exercise his 
trade in various places) also came back to his home, and beheld his 
wife, the suspicion entered his mind that she was about to become a 

’ There ie, however, in the Liverpool Mnsenm, a very exquisite tniniature of the birth 
of St. John the Baptist, in which the female figure etanding near represents, I think, the 
Virgin Mary. It was cut out of a choral book of the Siena Schook 

C C 
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mother, and very naturally his mind was troubled ‘ with sorrow and 
insecure apprehensions ; but being a just man, that is, according to 
the Scriptures and other wise writers, a good, a charitable man, he 
would not openly disgrace her, for he found it more agreeable to 
justice to treat an oflending person with the easiest sentence, than to 
render her desperate, and without remedy, and provoked by the suffer- 
ing of the worst of what she could fear. No obligation to justice can 
force a man to be cruel ; pity, and forbearance, and long-suffering, and 
fair interpretation, and excusing our brother’ (and our sister), ‘and 
taking things in the best sense, and passing the gentlest sentence, 
are as certainly our duty, and owing to every person who docs offend 
and can repent, as calling men to account cun be owing to the law.’* 
Thus says the good Bishop Taylor, praising Joseph, that he was too 
truly just to call furiou.sly for justice, and that, waiving the killing 
letter of the law, he was, ‘ minded to dismiss his wife privily ; ’ and 
in this he emulated the mercy of his divine foster-Son, who did not 
cruelly condemn the woman whom he knew to be guilty, but dismissed 
her ‘to repent and sin no more.’ But while Joseph was pondering 
thus in his heart, the angel of the Lord, the prince of angels, even 
Gabriel, appeared to him in a dream, saying, ‘ Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife ! ’ and he awoke and 
obe3'ed that divine voice. 

This first vision of the angel is not in works of Art easily distin- 
guished from the second vision ; but there is a charming fresco by 
Luini, which can bear no other interpretation. Joseph is seated by 
the carpenter’s bench, and leans his head on his hand, slumbering.* 
An angel stands by him pointing to Marj', who is seen at a window 
above, busied with needlework. 

On waking from this vision, Josejdi, says the legend, ‘entreated 
forgiveness of Mary for having wronged her even in thought.’ This 
is a subject quite iinknown, I believe, before the fifteenth century, 
and not commonly met with since, but there are some instances. On 
one of the carved stalls of the Cathedral of Amiens it is very poetically 
treated.’ Mary is seated on a throne under a magnificent canopy ; 
Joseph, kneeling before her and presented by two angels, pleads for 

* V. BUllop Tajlor'a Lite of Clirirt. ’ Milan, Brcra. 

’ StoUes d'Amieni!, p. 20S. 
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IHirdon. Slie extend.s one hand to him ; in the otlier i.s the volume 
of the Holy Scriptures. There is a similar version of the text in 
sculpture over one of the doors of Notre-Dame at Paris. Tliere is 
also a picture by Alessandro Tiarini,' and reckoned hy Malvasia his 
finest work, wherein Joseph kneels before the Virgin, who stands with 
a dignified air, and, while she rai.ses him with one hand, points with 
the other up to heaven. Behind are seen the angel Gabriel with his 
finger on his lip, ns commanding silence, and two other angels. The 
figures are life-size, the execution and colour very fine; the whole 
conception in the grand but mannered style of the Guido School. 

* Le rei>entir de Saint Joseph, Louvre, 416. 
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The Nativity. 

Hal, II Preaepiu. II Nascimento del Noatro Signore. Fr. La Nativitd. 

Gtr, Die Oeburt Christi. Dec. 25. 

The birth of our Saviour is related with characteristic simplicity and 
brevity in the Gospels ; hut in the early Christian traditions this 
great event is preceded and accompanied by several circumstances 
which have assumed a certain importance and interest in the artistic 
representations. 
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According to an ancient legend, the Emperor Augustus Caisar re- 
paired to tlie sib3’l Tiburtina, to inquire whether he should consent to 
allow himself to be worshipped with divine honours, which the Senate 
had decreed to him. The sibyl, after some days of meditation, took 
the Emperor apart, and showed him an altar; and above the altar, 
in the opening heavens, and in a glory of light, he beheld a beautiful 
Virgin holding an infant in her arms, and at the same time a voice 
was heard saying, ‘ This is the altar of the Son of the living God ; ’ 
whereupon Augustus caused an altar to be erected on the Capitoline 
Hill, with this inscription, Ara primogeniti Dei ; and on the same 
spot, in later times, was built the Church called the Ara-Ceeli, well 
known, with its flight of one hunilred and twenty-four marble steps, 
to all who have visited Rome. 

Of the sibyls generally, in their relation to Sacred Art, I have 
already spoken.' This particular prophecy of the Tiburtine sibyl to 
Augustus rests on some very antique traditions, pagan as well as 
Christian. It is supposed to have suggested the ‘ Rollio’ of Virgil, 
which suggested the ‘ Messiah ’ of Pope. It is mentioned by writers 
of the third and fourth centuries, and our own divines have not 
wholly rejected it, for Bishop Taylor mentions the sibyl’s prophecy 
among ‘ the great and glorious accidents happening about the birth 
of Jesus.’ ® 

A very rude but curious ba-s-relief, preseircd in the Church of the 
Ara-Coeli, is perhaps the oldest representation extant. The Church 
legend assigns to it a fabulous antiquity; but it must be older than 
the twelfth century, as it is alluded to by writers of that period. 
Here the Emperor Augustus kneels before the Madonna and Child, 
and at his side is the sibyl Tiburtina, pointing upwards. 

Since the revival of Art, the incident has been frequently treated. 
It was painted by Cavallini, about 1340, on the vault of the choir of 
the Ara-Coeli. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it became 
a favourite subject. It admitted of those classical forms, and that 
mingling of the heathen and the Christian in style and costume. 



1 luiroduction. The personal character and history of the Sibyla will bo treated in 
detail in the fourth series of S^icred and Legendary Art. 

^ Life of Jesus Christ, see. 4 . 
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wliicli were calculated to please the churchmen and artists of the 
time, and the examples are innumerable. 

The most celebrated, I believe, is the fresco b)' Baldassare Peruzzi 
(104), in which the 6gure of the sibyl is certainly very majestic, but 
the rest of the group utterly vulgar and commonplace.* IjCSS famous, 
but on the whole preferable in point of taste, is the group by Garofalo, 
in the palace of the Quirinal; and there is another by Titian, in 
wliich the scene is laid in a fine landscape after liis manner. Vasari 
mentions a cartoon of this subject, painted by Rosso for Francis I., 
‘ among the best things Rosso ever produced,’ and introducing the 
King and Queen of France, their guards, and a concourse of people, 
as spectators of the scene. In some instances the locality is a temple, 
with an altar before which kneels the Emperor, having laid upon it 
his sceptre and laurel crown : the sibyl points to the vision seen 
through a window above. I think it is so represented in a large 
picture at Hampton Court, by Pietro da Cortona. 

The sibjdline prophecy is supposed to have occurred a short time 
before the Nativity, about the same period when the decree went 
forth ‘ that all the world should be taxed.’ Joseph, therefore, arose 
and saddled his ass, and set his wife upon it, and went up from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem. The way was long, and steep, and weary ; 
‘ and when Joseph looked back, he saw the face of Mary that it was 
sorrowful, as of one in pain; but when he looked back again she 
smiled. And when they were come to Bethlehem, there was no 
room for them in the inn, because of the great concourse of people. 
And Slary said to Joseph, “ Take me down, for I suffer.” ’ * 

The journey to Bethlehem, and the grief and jrerplcxity of Joseph, 
have been often represented. 1. There exists a very ancient Greek 
carving in ivory, wherein Mary is seated on the ass, with an expres- 
sion of suffering, and Joseph tenderly sustains her; she has one arm 
round his neck, leaning on him : an angel lends the ass, lighting the 
way with a torch. It is supposed that this curious relic formed part 
of the ornaments of the ivory throne of the Exarch of Ravenna, and 
that it is at least as old as the sixth century.^ U. There is an instance 

* Siena, Fonte GiustA. ® Pnitevangelion. 

’ It ia engraved in Oeri's Thesaurus, and described in MuuteFs Sinubildcr. 
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more dramatic in an engraving after a master of tlie seventeenth 
century. Mary, seated on the ass, and holding the bridle, rai.ses her 
eyes to heaven with an expression of resignation ; Joseph, cap in 
hand, humbly expostulates with the master of the inn, who points 
towards the stable ; the innkeeper’s wife looks up at the Virgin with 
a strong expression of pity and sympathy. 3. I remember another 
print of the same subject, where, in the background, angels are seen 
preparing the cradle in a cave. 

I may as well add that the Virgin, in this character of mysterious, 
and religious, and most pure maternity, is venerated under the title 
of La Madonna del Parto} 



The Nativity of our Saviour, like the Annunciation, has been 
treated in two ways — as a mystery and as an event, and we must be 
careful to discriminate between them. 



1 Every one who baA visited Naples will remember the church on the MergelHnu, 
dedicated to the Madonna del PartOf where liee beneath hie pagan tomb the poet San- 
uazzaro. Mr Hallain, in a beautiful paaaage of his History of the Literature of Europe, 
has painted out the influence of the genius of Tasso on the whole School of Bolognese 
painters of that time. Not less striking was the influence of Sannozzaro and his famous 
poem on the Nativity (Ik Patiu Virffinis)^ on the contemporary productions of Italian 
Art, and more particularly as regards the subjeot under consideration : I can trace it 
through all the Schools of Art, from Milan to Naples, during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Of Sauuazzaro’s poem, Mr Hallam saps, that *it would be difficult to find its 
equal for purity, elegance, and harmony of versification/ It is not the less true, that 
even its greatest merits as a Latin poem exercisetl the most perverse influence on the 
Religious Art of that period. It was, indeed, only one of the many influences which may 
be said to have demoralised the artists of the sixteenth century, but it was one of the 
greatest. 
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THE NATIVITY AS A MYSTEHY. 

In the first sense, the artist has intended simply to express the 
advent of the Divinity on earth in the form of an infant, and the 
motif is clearly taken from a text in the OflSce of the Virgin, Virgo 
qxcem genuit adoratit. In the beautiful words of Jeremy Taylor, 
‘ She blessed him, she worshipped him, and she thanked him that 
lie would be born of her ; ’ as, indeed, many a young mother has 
done before and since, when she has hung in adoration over the 
cradle of her first-born child — ^but lt£re the child was to be a de- 
scended God ; and nothing, as it seems to me, can be more graceful 
and more profoundly suggestive than the manner in which some of 
the early Italian artists have expressed this idea. When, in such 
pictures, the locality is marked by the poor stable, or the rough 
rocky cave, it becomes ‘ a temple full of religion, full of glory, where 
angels are the ministers, the holy Virgin the worshipper, and Christ 
the Deity.’ Very few accessories are admitted, merely such as serve 
to denote that the subject is ‘ a Nativity,’ properly so called, and not 
the ‘ Madre Pia,’ as already described. 

The Divine Infant lies in the centre of the picture, sometimes on a 
white napkin, sometimes with no other bed than the flowery turf ; 
sometimes his head rests on a wheatsheaf, always here interpreted as 
‘ the bread of life.’ He places his finger on his lip, which expresses 
the Verhum sum^ ‘ I am the word,’ or ‘ I am the bread of life ; ’ * 

^ Or, Vert Verhum hoc at abbreviaiunu * £go turn panU UU vita. John vi. 48. 
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and fixes liis eyes on the heavens above, where the angels are sing- 
ing the Gloria in excclsis. In one instance, I remember, an angel 
holds up the cross before him (106) ; in another, he grasps it in his 
hand; or it is a nail, or the crown of thorns, anticipative of his 
earthly destiny. The Virgin kneels on one side ; St. Joseph, when 
introduced, kneels on the other ; and frequently angels unite with 
them in tlie act of adoration, or sustain the new-born Child. In 
this poetical version of the subject, Lorenzo di Credi, Perugino, 
Fraucia, and Bellini excelled all others.' Lorenzo, in particular, 
became quite renowned for the manner in wliich he treated it, and a 
number of beautifid compositions from his hand exLst in the Floren- 
tine and other galleries. 

There are instances in which attendant saints and votaries are 
introduced as beholding and adoring this great mystery. 1. For 

’ There are also most charming examples in sculpture b; Luca della Uubbia, Donatello 
and other masters of the Florentine School. 

D D 
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instance, in a picture by Cima, Tobit aud the angel are introduced 
on one side, and St, Helena and St. Catherine on the other. 2. In a 
picture by Francia,* the Infant, reclining upon a white napkin, is 
adored by the kneeling Virgin, by St. Augustine, and by two angels 
also kneeling. The votarj', Antonio Galeazzo Bentivoglio, for whom 
the picture was painted, kneels in the habit of a pilgrim.® He had 
lately returned from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Bethlehem, thus 
poetically expressed in the scene of the Nativity, and the picture 
was dedicated as an act of thanksgiving as well as of faith. St. 
Joseph and St. Francis stand on one side ; on the other is a shep- 
herd crowned with laurel. Francia, according to tradition, painted 
hi.s own portrait as St. Francis ; and his friend the poet Girolamo 
Casio de’ Medici, as the shepherd. 3. In a large and famous Na- 
tivity by Giulio Romano,® which once belonged to our Charles 
L, St. John the Evangelist, and St Longinus (who pierced our 
Saviour’s side with his lance), are standing on each side as two 
witnesses to the divinity of Christ — here strangely enough placed 
on a par ; but we are reminded that Longinus had lately been in- 
augurated as patron of Mantua.^ 

In a triptych by Hans Hemling® we have in the centre the Child, 
adored, as usual, by the Virgin-mother and attending angels, the 
votary also kneeling ; in the compartment on the right, we find the 
manifestation of the Redeemer to the West exhibited in the prophecy 
of the sibyl to Augustus; on the left, the manifestation of the 
Redeemer to the East is expressed by the journey of the Magi, and 
the miraculous star, — ‘ we have seen his star in the east.' 

But of all these ideal Nativities, the most striking is one by 
Sandro Botticelli, which is indeed a comprehensive poem, a kind of 
hymn on the Nativity, and might be set to music. In the centre is 
a shed, beneath which the Virgin, kneeling, adores the Child, who 
has his finger on his lip. Joseph is seen a little behind, as if in 
meditation. On the right hand, the angel presents three figures 

* Bologna Gal, 

* * Au excellent likeness/ says Vasari. It is engraved as such in Litta’s Memorials of 

the BentivogU. Girolamo Casio received the laurel crown from the hand of Clement VII. 
in 1523. A beautiful votive Madonna, dedicated by Girolamo Casio and his son Giacomo, 
and painted by Beltraffio, is in the Louvre, 71. * Louvre, 293. 

^ V. Sacred and Legendary Art, 1st series, 3rd edit. p. 787. * Berlin GaL 
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(probably the shepherds), crowned with olive ; on the left is a similar 
group. On the roof of the shed, three angels, with olive-branches in 
their hands, sing the Gloria in excelsis. Above these are twelve 
angels dancing or floating round in a circle, holding olive-branches 
between them. In the foreground, in the margin of the picture, 
three figures rising out of the flames of purgatory are received and 
embraced by angels. With all its quaint fantastic grace and dryness 
of execution, the whole conception is full of meaning, religious as 
well as poetical. The introductiou of the olive and the redeemed 
souls may express ‘ peace on earth, good-will towards men ; ’ or the 
olive may likewise refer to that period of universal peace in which 
the Prince of Peace was born into the world.* 

I must mention one more instance for its extreme beauty. In a 
picture by Lorenzo di Credi* the Infant Christ lies on the ground on 
a part of the veil of the Virgin, and holds in his hand a bird. In 
the background, the miraculous star sheds on tlie earth a perpen- 
dicular blaze of light, and further off are the shepherds. On the 
other side, St. Jerome, introduced, perhaps, because he made his 
abode at Bethlehem, is seated beside his lion. 

Thus singul&r picture, formerly in the Ottley Collection, was, when I eaw it, in the 
poeaeasion of Mr. Fuller Maitland, of Stansted Park. Florence, Pal. Pitti. 



107 Ideal Nativity. (Peniglno.) 
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THE NATIVITY AS AN EVENT. 

We now come to the Nativity as historically treated, in which 
time, place, and circumstance have to be considered as in any other 
actual event. 

The time was the depth of winter, at midnight ; the place a poor 
stable. According to some authorities, tliis stable was the interior 
of a cavern, still shown at Betlilehem as the scene of the Nativity ; 
in front of which was a ruined house, once inhabited by Jesse, the 
father of David, and near the spot where David pastured his sheep : 
but the house was now a shed partly thatched, and open at that bitter 
season to all the winds of heaven. Here it was tliat the Blessed 
Virgin ‘brought forth her first-born Son, wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger.’ 

We find in the early Greek representations, and in the early Italian 
painters who imitated the Byzantine models, that in the arrangement 
a certain pattern was followed : the locality is a sort of cave — literally 
a hole in a rock ; the Virgin-mother reclines on a couch; near her 
lies the new-born Infant wrapped in swaddling clothes. In one 
very ancient example (a miniature of the ninth century in a Greek 
Menologium), an attendant is washing the Child. 

But from the fourteenth century we find this treatment discon- 
tinued. It gave just offence. The greatest theologians insisted that 
the birth of the Infant Christ was as pure and miraculous as his 
conception : and it was considered little less than heretical to portray 
Mary reclining on a conch ns one exhausted by the pangs of child- 
birth,* or to exhibit assistants as washing the heavenly Infant. ‘To 
her alone,’ says St. Bernard, ‘ did not the punishment of Eve ex- 
tend.’ ‘Not in sorrow,’ says Bishop Taylor, ‘not in pain, but in 
the posture and guise of worshippers (that is, kneeling), and in the 
midst of glorious thoughts and speculations, did Mary bring her Son 
into the world.’ 

We must seek for the accessories and circumstances usually in- 
troduced by the painters in the old legendary traditions then accepted 
and believed.* Thus one legend relates that Joseph went to seek a 

* Isaiah Ixvi. 7. * Protevangellon, xiv. 
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midwife, and met a woman coming down from the mountains, with 
whom he returned to the stable. But when they entered it was filled 
with light greater than the sun at noon-day ; and as the light 
decreased and they were able to open their eyes, they beheld Mary 
sitting there with her Infant at her bosom. And the Hebrew woman 
being amazed said, ‘ Can this be true ? ’ and Mary answered, ‘ It is 
true ; as there is no child like unto my Son, so there is no woman 
like unto his mother.’ 



These circumstances we find in some of the early representations, 
more or less modified by the taste of the artist. I have seen, for 
instance, an old German print, in which the Virgin, ‘ in the posture 
and guise of worshippers,’ kneels before her child as usual ; while 
the background exhibits a hilly country, and Joseidi, with a lantern 
in his hand, is helping a woman over a stile. Sometimes there are 
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two women, and then the second is always Mary Salome, who, accord- 
ing to a passage in the same popular authority, visited the mother in 
her hour of travail. 

The angelic choristers in the sky, or upon the roof of the stable, 
sing the Gloria in excelsis Deo ; they are never, I believe, omitted, 
and in early pictures are always three in number ; but in later pic- 
tures, the m)'stic three become a chorus of musicians. Joseph is 
generally sitting by, leaning on his stafi' in profound meditation, or 
asleep as one overcome by fatigue ; or with a taper or a lantern in his 
hand, to express the night-time. 

Among the accessories, the ox and the ass are indispensable. The 
introduction of these animals rests on an antique tradition mentioned 
by St. Jerome, and also on two texts of prophecy : ‘ The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his ma-ster’s crib ‘ and Habakkuk, iii. 4 is 
rendered in the Vulgate, ‘ He shall lie down between the ox and the 
ass.’ From the sixth century, which is the supposed date of the 
earliest extant, to the sixteenth century, there was never any repre- 
sentation of the Nativity without these two animals ; thus in the 
old carol so often quoted — 



* AgnoWt bos et asious 
Quod Puer erat Dozninus! * 

In some of the earliest pictures the animals kneel, ‘confessing the 
Lord.’ * (109) In some instances they stare into the manger with a 
most naive expression of amazement at what they find there. One of 
the old Latin hymns, De Nativitate Domini, describes them, in that 
wintry night, as warming the new-born Infant with their breath ; 
and they have always been interpreted as symbols, the ox as emblem 
of the Jews, the ass of the Gentiles. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to those who have studied the 
inner life and meaning of these old representations — owed to them, 
perhaps, homilies of wisdom, as well as visions of poetry — that the 
introduction of the ox and the ass, those symbols of animal servi- 
tude and inferiority, might be otherwise translated — that their 
pathetic dumb recognition of the Saviour of the world might be iii- 

> Isaiah i. 3. ’ Isaiah xliii. 20. 
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109 Lorenso di CredL 



terpreted os extending to them also a participation in his mission 
of love and mercy — that since to the lower creatures it was not 
denied to be present at that great manifestation, they are thus 
brought nearer to the sympathies of our humanity, as we are 
thereby lifted to a nearer communion with the universal spirit of 
love. But this is ‘ considering too deeply,’ perhaps, for the occasion. 
Return we to our pictures. Certainly we are not in danger of being 
led into any profound or fanciful speculations by the ignorant 
painters of the later Schools of Art. In their ‘ Nativities,’ the ox and 
ass are not, indeed, omitted ; they must be present by religious and 
prescriptive usage ; hut they are to be made picturesque, as if they 
were in the stable by right, and as if it were only a stable, not a 
temple hallowed to a diviner significance. The ass, instead of look- 
ing devoutly into the cradle, stretches out his lazy length in the fore- 
ground ; the ox winks his eyes with a more than bovine stupidity. 
In some of the old German pictures, while the Hebrew ox is quietly 
chewing the cud, the Gentile ass ‘ lifts up his voice ’ and brays with 
open mouth, as if in triumpL 
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One version of this subject, bj Agnolo Gaddi, is conceived with 
much simplicity and originality. The Virgin and Joseph are seen 
together within a rude and otherwise solitary building. She points 
expressively to the manger where lies the Divine Infant, while Joseph 
leans on his staff and appears lost in thought. 

Correggio has been much admired for representing in his famous 
Nativity the whole picture as lighted by the glory w’hich proceeds 
from the Divine Infant, as if the idea had been new and original.* 
It occurs frequently before and since his time, and is founded on the 
legendary story quoted above, which describes the cave or stable 
filled with a dazzling and supernatural light. 

It is not often we find the Nativity represented as an historical 
event without the presence of the shepherds ; nor is the supernatural 
announcement to the shepherds often treated as a separate subject : 
it generally forms part of the background of the Nativity; but there 
are .some striking examples. 

In a print by Rembrandt, he has emulated, in picturesque and 
jioetical treatment, his famous Vision of Jacob, in the Dulwich 
Gallery. The angel (always supposed to be Gabriel) appears in a 
burst of radiance through the black wintry midnight surrounded by 
a multitude of the heavenly host. The shepherds fall prostrate, as 
men amazed and ‘ sore afraid ; ’ the cattle flee different ways in 
terror.® I do not say that this is the most elevated way of express- 
ing the scene; but, as an examjde of characteristic style, it is 
perfect. 



' * La XuUe,’ Dresden Gal. 



Luke ii. 9. 
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The Adoration of the Shepherds. 

hal. L’Adorazione d<>i Piutori. Fr. L’ Adoration dea Bergen, 

Gar. Die Anbetung der Hirten. 

The story thus proceeds; — Wlien the angels were gone away into 
heaven, the shepherds came with haste, ‘ and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the young Child lying in a manger.’ 

Being come, they present their pastoral offerings — a lamb, or doves, 
or fruits (hut these, considering the season, are misplaced) ; they 
take off their hats with reverence, and worship in rustic fashion. In 
Raphael’s composition, the shepherds, as we might expect from him, 
look as if they had lived in Arcadia. In some of the later Italian 
pictures, they pipe and sing. It is the well-known custom in Italy 
for the shepherds of the Campagna, and of Calabria, to pipe before 
the Madonna and Child at Christmas time; and these Piffereri, 
with their sheepskin jackets, ragged hats, bagpipes, and tabors, 
were evidently the models reproduced in some of the finest pictures 
of the Bolognese school ; for instance, in the famous Nativity by 
Annibal Caracci, where a picturesque figure in the corner is blowing 
into the bagpipes with might and main. lu the Venetian pictures 
of the Nativity, the shepherds are accompanied by their women, 
their sheep, and even their dogs. According to an old legend, 
Simon and Jude, afterwards apostles, were among these shepherds. 

E E 
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Wlieii the angels scatter flowers, as in compositions by Eaphael 
and Lmlovico Caracci, we must suppose that they were not gathered 
on enrtli, hut in lieaven. 

Tlie Infant is sometimes asleep : — so Milton sings — 

But »ee the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ! 

In a drawing by Raj)hael, tlie Child slumhers, and Joseph raises the 
coverlid to show him to a shepherd. We have the same idea in 
several other instances. In a graceful composition by Titian, it is 
the Virgin Mother who raises the veil from the face of the sleeping 
Child. 



From the number of figures and accessories, the Nativity thus 
treated as an historical subject becomes capable of almost endless 
variety ; bnt as it is one not to be mistaken, and has a universal 
meaning and interest, I may now leave it to the fancy and discrimi- 
nation of the observer. 

Tue Adoration of the M.agi. 

IttU. L’Adorazione cle’ JI;igi. L’Epifania. Fr. L'.\doration de« Rois Mages. 

Gtr. Die Anbetung der Weiseii aus detu Morgenlaud. Die Ueilige drei Kduigen. Jaii. 6. 

Tins, the most extraordinary incident in the early life of our Saviour, 
rests on the authority of one evangelist only. It is related by St. 
JIatthew so briefly, as to present many historical and philosophical 
difficulties. I must give some idea of the manner in which these diffi- 
culties were elucidated by the early commentators, and of the notions 
which prevailed in the Middle Ages relative to the country of the 
Three Kings, before it will be possible to understand or to appreciate 
the subject ns it has been set before us in every style of Art, in 
every form, in every material, from the third century to the present 
time. 

In the first place, who were these Magi, or these kings, as they are 
sometimes styled ? ‘ To suppose,’ says the antique legend, ‘ that they 
were called Magi because they were addicted to magic, or exercised 
unholy or forbidden arts, would be, heaven save us ! a rank heresy.’ 
No ! Magi, in the Persian tongue, signifies ‘ wise men.’ They were. 
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in their own country, kings or princes, us it is averred by all tlie 
ancient fathers ; and we are not to be offended at the assertion, that 
they were at once princes and n:ise men — ‘ Car h I’usage de ce temps- 
la lea princes et les rois ctoient trea sages I ’ ‘ 

They came from the eastern country, but from what country is not 
said; whether from the land of the Arabians, or the .Chaldeans, or 
the Persians, or tlie Parthians. 

It is written in the Book of Numbers, that when Balaam, the son 
of Beor, was called upon to curse the children of Israel, he, by divine 

inspiration, uttered a blessiug in- 
stead of a curse. And he took up 
this parable, and said, ‘ I shall see 
him, but not now; I shall behold 
liim, but not nigli: there sliall come 
a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel.’ And the 
people of that country, though 
they were Gentiles, kept this j>ro- 
phecy as a tradition among them, 
and waited wdth faith and hope 
for its fulfilment. AVhen, there- 
fore, their princes and wise men 
beheld a star different in its ap- 
pearance and movement from those 
which they had been accustomed 
to study (for they were great 
astronomers), they at once knew its 
import, and hastened to follow its 
guidance. According to an ancient 
commentary on St. Matthew, this 
star, on its first appearance, had 
the form of a radiant child bearing 
a sceptre or cross. In a fresco by Taddeo Gaddi, it is thus figured ; 
and this is the only instance I can remember. But to proceed with 
our story. 

* Quoted literally from the legend in the old French version of the Ph$ Sanctorum, 




111 Tbo 8tAr (tike a eAUd) tip|»eahng to 
the Wise Men. 
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When the eastern sa^es beheld this wondrous and long-expected 
star, they rejoiced greatly ; and they arose, and taking leave of their 
lands and their va.ssals, their relations and their friends, set forth on 
their long and perilous journey across vast deserts and mountains, 
and broad rivers, the star going before them, and arrived at length 
at Jerusalem, with a great and splendid train of attendants. Being 
come there, they asked at once, ‘ Where is he w'ho is born King of 
the Jews ? ’ On hearing this question, King Herod was troubled, 
and all the city with him ; and he inquired of the chief priests where 
Christ should be born. And they said to him, ‘ In Bethlehem of 
Judea.’ Tlien Herod privately called the wise men, and desired they 
would go to Bethlehem, and search for the young Child (he was care- 
ful not to call liim King), saying, ‘ When ye have found him, bring 
me word, that I may come and worship him also. So the Magi 
departed, and the star which they had seen in the east went before 
them, until it stood over the place where the young Child was — he 
who was born King of kings. They had travelled many a long and 
weary mile ; ‘ and what had they come for to see ? ’ Instead of a 
sumptuous palace, a mean and lowly dwelling ; in place of a monarch 
surrounded by his guards and ministers and all the terrors of his state, 
an Infant wrapj)ed in swaddling clothes and laid upon his mother’s 
knee, between the ox and the ass. They had come, perhaps, from 
some far-distant savage land, or from some nation calling itself civil- 
ised, where innocence had never been accounted Siicred, where society 
had as yet taken no heed of the defenceless woman, no care for the 
helpless Child ; where the one was enslaved, and the other perverted : 
and here under the form of womanhood and childhood, they were 
called upon to worship the promise of that brighter future, when 
peace should inherit the earth, and righteousness prevail over deceit, 
and gentleness with wisdom reign for ever and ever ! How must they 
have been amazed ! how must they have wondered in their souls at 
such a revelation ! — yet such was the faith of these w'ise men and 
excellent kings, that they at once prostrated themselves, confessing in 
the glorious Innocent who smiled upon them from his mother’s knee, 
a greater than themselves — the image of a truer divinity than the)' had 
ever yet acknowledged. And having bowed themselves down — first, 
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as was most fit, oflering themseltes — they made offering of their trea- 
sure, as it had been written in ancient times, ‘ Tlie kings of Tarshish 
and the isles shall bring presents, and the kings of Sheba shall oflfer 
gifts.’ And what were these gifts? Gold, frankincense, and myrrh; 
by which symbolical oblation they protested a threefold faith — by 
gold, that he was king; by incense, that he was God; by myrrh, that 
he was man, and doomed to death. In return for tlieir gifts, the 
Saviour bestowed upon them others of more matchless price. For 
their gold he gave them charity and spiritual riches ; for their incense, 
perfect faith ; and for their myrrh, perfect truth and meekness : and 
the Virgin, his mother, also bestowed on them a precious gift and 
memorial, namely, one of those linen bauds in which she had 
wrap]>ed tlie Saviour, for which they thanked her with great humility, 
and laid it up amongst their treasures. AVhen they hud |>erformed 
their devotions, and made their offerings, being warned in a dream 
to avoid Herod, they turned back again to their own dominions ; 
and the star which had formerly guided them to the west now went 
before them towards the east, and led them safely home. AVheu 
they were arrived there, they laid down their earthly state ; and in 
emulation of the poverty and humility in which they had found the 
Lord of all power and might, they distributed their goods aud pos- 
sessions to the poor, and went about in mean attire, preaching to 
their people the new King of heaven and earth, the Child-Kino, 

the Prince of Peace. AVe are not told what was the success of their 

\ 

mission ; neither is it anywhere recorded that from that time forth, 
every child, as it sat on its mother’s knee, was, even for the sake of 
that Prince of Peace, regarded as sacred — as the heir of a divine 
nature — as one whose tiny limbs enfolded a spirit which was to 
expand into the man, the king, the God. Such a result was, perhajis, 
reserved for other times, when the whole mission of that Divine Child 
should be better understood than it was then, or is norc. But there 
Ls an ancient oriental tradition, that about forty years later, when 
St. Thomas the apostle travelled into the Indies, he found these AA^ise 
Men there, aud did administer to them the rite of baptism ; and that 
afterwards, in carrying the light of truth into the far East, they fell 
among barbarous Gentiles, and were put to death; thus each of 
them receiving, in return for the earthly crowns they had cast at the 
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feet of the Saviour, the heavenly crown of martyrdom and of everlast- 
ing life. 

Their remains, long afterwards discovered, were brought to Con- 
stantinople by the Empress Helena ; thence in the time of the first 
Crusade they w'ere transported to Milan, whence they were carried 
off by the Emjieror Barbarossa, and deposited in the cathedral at 
Cologne, where they remain to this day, laid in a shrine of gold ami 
gems ; and have performed divers great and glorious miracles. 

Such, in few words, is the Church legend of the Magi of the East, the 
‘Three Kings of Cologne,’ as founded on the mysterious gospel inci- 
dent. Statesmen and philosophers, not less than ecclesiastics, have, as 
yet, missed the whole sense and large interpretation of the mystic as 
well ns the scriptural story, but well have the artists availed themselves 
of its picturesipie capabilities! In their hands it has gradually ex- 
imnded from a mere symbol into a scene of the most dramatic and 
varied eftect and tlie most gorgeous sj)lendour. As a subject it is one 
of the most ancient in the whole range of Christian Art Taken in the 
early religions sense, it signified the calling of the Gentiles ; and as 
such we find it carved in bas-relief on the Christian sarcophagi of the 
third and fourth centuries, and represented with extreme simplicity. 
The Virgin Mother is seated on a chair, and hulds the Infant upright 
on her knee. The Wise Men, always three in number, and all alike, 
ap]iroach in attitudes of adoration. In some instauc.es they wear 
Phrygian caps, and their camels’ heads are seen behind them, serving 
to express the land whence they came, the land of the East, ns well 
as their long journey ; as on one of the sarcophagi in the Christian 
JIuseum of the Vatican. The star in these antique sculptures is 
generally omitted ; but in one or two instances it stands immediately 
over the chair of the Virgin. On a sarcophagus near the entrance 
of the tomb of Galla I’lacidia, at Ravenna, they are thus repre- 
sented. 

The mosaic in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Home, is 
somewhat later in date than these sarcophagi (a.d. 440), and the re- 
presentation is very ])eculiar and interesting. Here the Child is 
seated alone on a kind of square pedestal, with his hand raised in 
benediction ; behind the throne stand two figures, supposed to be the 
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Virgin and Josepli ; on each side, two angels. The kings approach, 
dressed ns Roman warriors, with helmets on their heads. 

In the mosaic in the Church of Sant’ Apollinare-Xovo, at Ravenna 
(a.d. •')34), the Virgin receives them seated on a throne, attended by 

the archangels ; they approach, 
wearing crowns on their heads, and 
bending in attitudes of reverence : 
all three figures are exactly alike, 
and rather less in proportion than 
the divine group. 

Immediately on the revival of 
Art, we find the Adoration of the 
Kings treated in the Byzantine 
style, with few accessories. Very 
soon, however, in the early Floren- 
tine school, the artists began to 
avail themselves of that picturesque 
variety of groups of which the story 
admitted. 

In the legends of the fourteenth 
century, the kings had become dis- 
tinct jiersonages, under the names 
of Caspar (or Jasper), Melchior, and 
Balthasar : the first being always a 
very aged man, with a long white 
beard; thesecondamiddle-aged man; 
the third is young, and frequently he is a Moor or Negro, to express 
the King of Ethiopia or Nubia, and also to indicate that when the 
Gentiles were called to salvation, all the continents and races of the 
earth, of whatever complexion, were included. The difference of ages 
is indicated in the Greek formula ; but the difference of complexion is 
a modern innovation, and more frequently found in the German than 
in the Italian schools. In the old legend of the Three Kings, as 
inserted in Wright’s ‘ Chester M) steries,’ Jasper, or Caspar, is King 
of Tarsus, the land of merchants; he makes the offering of gold; 
Melchior, the King of Arabia and Nubia, offers frankincense ; and 
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Balthasar, King of Saba — ‘ the land of spices and all manner of 
l>recious gums ’ — offers myrrh.* 

It is very usnal to find, in the Adoration of the Magi, the angelic 
announcement to the shepherds introduced into the background ; or, 
more poetically, the Magi approaching on one side, and the shepherds 
on the other. The intention is then to express a double signification ; 
it i.s at once the manifestation to the Jews, and the manifestation to 
the Gentiles. 

The attitude of the Child varies. In the best pictures he raises his 
little hand in benediction. The objection that he was then only 
an infant of a few days old is futile : for he was from his birth the 
Christ. It is also in accordance with the beautiful and significant 
legend which describes him as dispensing to the old Wise Men the 

* The nnmeg of the Three Kioge appear for the first time in a piece of rude sculpture 
over the door of Sant' Andrea at Piatuia, to which is assigned the date 1166. {Vitlr 
II’Agincourt, SciUtura, pi. xxrii.) 
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spiritual blessings of love, meekness, and perfect faitli, in return for 
their gifts and their homage. It appears to me bad taste, verging on 
profanity, to represent him plunging his little hand into the coffer of 
gold, or eagerly grasj)ing one of the gold pieces. Neither should he 
be wrapped up in swaddling clothes, nor in any way a subordinate 
figure in the gi’oup ; for it is the Epiphany, the Manifestation of a 
divine humanity to Jews and Gentiles, which is to be expressed; and 
there is meaning as well as beauty in tliose compositions which re- 
present the Virgin as lifting a veil, and showing him to the Wise 
Men. 

The kingly character of the adorers, which became in the thirteenth 
century a point of faith, is expressed by giving them all the para- 
phernalia and pomp of royalty according to the customs of the time 
in which the artist lived. They are followed by a vast train of 
attendants, guards, pages, grooms, falconers with hawks ; and, in a 
picture by Gaudeuzio Ferrari, we have the court-dwarf, and, in a 
picture by Titian, the court-fool, both indispensable appendages of 
royal state in those times. The Kings themselves wear embroidered 
robes, crowns, and glittering weapons, and are booted and spurred as 
if just alighted from a long journey; even on one of the sarcophagi 
they are seen in spurs. 

The early Florentine and Venetian painters profited by the com- 
mercial relations of their countries with the Levant, and introdneed 
all kinds of outlaudisli and oriental accessories to express the far 
country from which the strangers had arrived ; thus we have among 
the presents, apes, peacocks, pheasants, and parrots. The traditions 
of the crusades also came in aid, and hence we have the plumed and 
jewelled turbans, the armlets and the scimitars, and, in the later 
pictures, even umbrelhis and elephants. I remember, in an old Italian 
print of this subject, a pair of liuntiug leopards or chdas. 

It is a question whether Joseph was present — whether he ougld to 
have been present : in one of the early legends, it is asserted that he 
liid himself and would not appear, out of his great humility, and 
Iwcause it should not be supposed that he arrogated any relationship 
to the Divine Cliild. But this version of the scene is quite incon- 
sistent with the extreme veneration afterwards paid to Joseph ; and 
in later times, that is, from tlie fifteenth century, he is seldom 

F F 
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(imitted. Sometimes he is seen behind the chair of the Virgin, 
leaning on his stick, and contemplating the scene with a quiet 
admiration. Sometimes he receives the gifts offered to the Child, 
acting the part of a treasurer or chamberlain. In a picture by 
Angelico one of the Magi grasps bis hand as if in congratulation. 
In a composition by Parmigiano one of the Magi embraces him. 

It was not uncommon for pious votaries to have themselves painted 
in likeness of one of the adoring Kin^s. In a picture by Sandro 
Botticelli, Cosmo de Medici is thus introduced; and in a large and 
Iwautifully arranged composition by Leonardo da Vinci, which un- 
happily remains as a sketch only, the three Medici of that time, 
Cosmo, Lorenzo, and Giuliano, are figured as the three Kings.^ 

A very remarkable altarpiece by Jean Van Eyck, represents the 
worship of the Magi. In the centre, Mary and her Child are seated 
within a ruined temple; the eldest of the three Kings, kneeling, 
does homage by kissing the hand of the Child: it is the portrait 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. The second, prostrate 
behind him with a golden beaker in his hand, is supposed to be 
one of the great officers of his household. The third King exhibits 
the characteristic portrait of Charles the Bold ; there is no expression 
of humility or devotion either in his countenance or attitude ; he 
stands upright, with a lofty disdainful air, as if he were yet un- 
resolved whether he would kneel or not On the right of the 
Virgin, a little in the foreground, stands Joseph in a plain red 
dress, holding his hat in his hand, and looking with an air of simple 
astonishment at his magnificent guests. All the accessories in this 
picture, the gold and silver vessels, the dresses of the three Kings 
sparkling with jewels and pearls, the velvets, silks, and costly furs, 
are painted with the most exquisite finish and delicacy, and exhibit 
to us the riches of the court of Burgundy in which Van Eyck then 
resided.* 

In llaphael’s composition, the worshippers wear the classical, not 
the oriental costume; but an elephant with a monkey on his back is 
seen in the distance, which at once reminds us of the far East.* 
Ghirlandajo frequently painted the Adoration of the Magi, and 

' Both thew> pictures arc to the Florence GaL ® Munich Gal., 45. 

* Home, Vatican. 
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shows in his management of the accessories much taste and sym- 
metry. In one of his compositions, the shed forms a canopy in tlie 
centre ; two of the Kings kneel in front. The country of the Ethio- 
pian King is not e.xpressed by making him of a black complexion, 
but by giving him a Negro page, who is in the act of removing 
his ma-ster’s crown.' 

A very complete example of artificial and elaborate composition may 
be found in the drawing by Baldassare Peruzzi in our National Gallery. 
It contains at least fifty figures ; in the centre, a magnificent archi- 
tectural design ; and wonderful studies of perspective to the right and 
left, in the long lines of recoding groups. On the whole, it is a most 
skilful piece of work ; but to my taste much like a theatrical deco- 
ration, — pompous without being animated. 

A beautiful composition by Francia I must not pass over.’ Here, to 
the left of the picture, the Virgin is seated on the steps of a ruined 
temple, against which grows a fig-tree, which, though it be December, 
is iu full leaf. Joseph kneels at her side, and behind her are two 
Arcadian shepherds, with the ox and the ass. The Virgin, who has a 
charming air of modesty and sweetness, presents her Child to the 
adoration of the Wise Men ; the first of these kneels with joined hands ; 
the second, also kneeling, is about to present a golden vase; the Negro 
King, standing, has taken off his cap, and holds a censer in his hand ; 
and the Divine Infant raises his hand in benediction. Behind the 
Kings are three figures on foot, one a beautiful youth in an attitude 
of adoration. Beyond these are five or six figures on horseback, 
and a long train upon horses and camels is seen approaching in the 
background. The landscape is very beautiful and clieerful ; the 
whole picture much in the style of Francia’s master, Lorenzo Costa. 
I should at the first glance have supposed it to be his, but the head 
of the Virgin is unmistakably Francia. 

There are instances of this subject, idealised into a mystery ; for 
example, in a picture by Palma Vecchio,® St. Helena stands behind 
the Virgin, iu allusion to the legend which connects her with the 

' Florenco, Pitti PaL 

* Dresden Gal. Arnold, the well-known printaoller at Dresden, has lately ptiblished a 
very beautiful and finished engraving of this fine picture ; the more valuable, because 
engravings after Francia are very rare. ’ Milan, Brera. 
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liistory of tlie Kings. In a picture by Garofalo, tlie star shining above 
is attended by angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, wliile 
kSt. Bartlioloniew, bolding bi.s skin, stands near the Virgin and Child : 
it -was painted for the abbey of St. Bartholomew, at Ferrara. 

Among the German examples, the picture by Albert Durer, in the 
tribune of the Florence Gallery ; and that of Mabuse, in the collection 
of Lord Carlisle, are perhai)s the most perfect of their kind. 

In the last-named picture the Virgin, seated, in a plain dark-blue 
mantle, with the German physiognomy, but large browed, and with a 
very serious, sweet expression, holds the Child. The eldest of the 
Kings, as usual, offers a vase of gold, out of which Christ has taken a 
]iiece, which he holds in his hand. The name of the King, Jasper, is 
inscribed on the vase ; a younger King behind holds a cup. The black 
Ethiopian King, Balthaser, iscon- 
sjiicuous on the left ; he stands, 
crowned and arrayed in gorgeous 
(Irajiery, and, ns if more fully to 
mark the equality of the races — at 
least in spiritual privileges — his 
train is borne by a white page. An 
exquisite landscape is seen through 
the arch behind, and the shepherds 
are approaching in the middle dis- 
tance. On the whole, this is one of 
the most splendid pictures of the 
early Flemish school I have ever 
seen ; for variety of character, glow 
of colour, and finished execution, 
quite unsurpassed. 

In a very rich composition by 
Lucas van Leyden, Herod is seen 
in the background, standing in the 
balcony of his palace, and pointing 
out the scene to his attendants. As 
an example of the German style, I give a sketch after a drawing by 
Albert Durer. 

As we might easily imagine, the ornamental painters of the Vene- 
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tian and Flemish schools delighted in this subject, ^vhich allowed them 
full scope for their gorgeous colouring, and all their scenic and dra- 
matic power. Here Paul Veronese revelled unreprovcd in Asiatic 
magnificence : here his brocaded robes and jewelled diadems harmon- 
ised with his subject ; and his grand, old, bearded Venetian senators 
figured, not unsuitably, as Eastern Kings. Here Rubens lavished his 
ermine and crimson draperies, his vases, and ewers, and censers of 
flaming gold ; — here poured over his canvas the we.alth ‘ of Ormuz 
and of Ind.’ Of fifteen i)ictures of this subject, which he painted at 
difl’erent times, the finest undoubtedly is that in the Madrid Gallery. 
Another, also very fine, is in the collection of the JIarquis of 'West- 
minster. In both these, the Virgin, contrary to all former precedent, 
is not seated, but standintjy as she holds up her Child for worship. 
Afterwards we find the same position of the Virgin in pictures by 
Vandyck, Poussin, and other painters of the seventeenth century. 
It is quite an innovation on the old religious arrangement; but in the 
utter absence of all religious feeling, the mere arrangement of the 
figures, e.\cept in an artistic point of view, is of little consequence. 

As a scene of oriental pomp, heightened by mysterious shadows and 
flashing lights, I know nothing equal to the Rembrandt iu the Queen’s 
Gallery ; the procession of attendants seen emerging from the back- 
ground through the transparent gloom is quite awful ; but in this 
miraculous picture, the lovely Virgin Mother is metamorphosed into a 
coarse Dutch trow, and the Divine Child looks like a changeling 
imp. 

In chapels dedicated to the Nativity or the Epiphany, we frequently 
find the journey of the Wise Men painted round the walls. They are 
seen mounted on horseback, or on camels, with a long train of attend- 
ants, here ascending a mountain, there crossing a river; here winding 
through a defile, there emerging from a forest; while the miraculous 
star shines above, pointing out the way. Sometimes we have the 
approach of the Wise Men on one side of the chapel, and their return 
to their own country on the other. On their homeward journey 
they are, in some few instances, embarking in a ship : this occurs in 
a fresco by Lorenzo Costa, and in a bas-relief in the cathedral of 
Amiens. The allusion is to a curious legend, mentioned by Arnobius 
the Younger, iu his commentary on the Psalms (fifth century). He 
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8n3'3, in reference to the 48th P.salm, that when Herod found that 
the tliree Kings had escaped from him ‘ in ships of Tarsus,’ in his 
wrath lie burned all the vessels in the port. 

There is a beautiful fresco of the journey of the Magi in the Ric- 
cardi Chapel at Florence, painted by Beuozzo Gozzoli for the old 
Cosmo de’ Medici. 

‘ The Baptism of the Magi by St. Thomas,’ is one of the compart- 
ments of the Life of the Virgin, painted by Taddeo Gaddi, in the Baron- 
celli Chapel at Florence, and this is the only instance I can refer to. 

Before I quit this subject — one of the most interesting in the whole 
range of Art — I must mention a picture by Giorgione in the Belve- 
<lere Gallery, well known as one of the few undoubted productions of 
that rare and fascinating painter, and often referred to because of its 
lieauty. Its signification has hitherto escaped all writers on Art, as 
far as I am acquainted with them, and has been dismissed as one of 
his enigmatical allegories. It is called in German, Die Feldnwsser 
(the Land Surveyors), and sometimes st}'led in English the Geome- 
tricians^ or the Philosophers, or the Astrologers. It represents a 
wild, rocky landscape, in which arc three men. The first, very aged, 
in an oriental costume, with a long grey beard, stands holding in his 
hand an astronomical table ; the next, a man in the prime of life, 
seems listening to him ; the third, a youth, seated and looking up- 
wards, holds a comjiass. I have myself no doubt that this beautiful 
j)icture rejjreseuts the ‘ three Wise Men of the East,’ watching on the 
Chaldean hills the appearance of the miraculous star, and that the 
light breaking in the far horizon, called in the German description 
the rising sun, is intended to express the rising of the star of Jacob.* 
In the sumptuous hiiuLscape, and colour, and the picturesque rather 
than religious treatment, this picture is quite Venetian. The inter- 
pretation here suggested I leave to the consideration of the observer; 
and without allowing myself to be temjjted on to further illustration, 
will only add, in conclusion, that I do not remember any Spanish 
picture of this subject remarkable either for beauty or originalitt'.* 

J There i« altio a print by Giulin Bonaanue, which appears to represent the Wise Men 
watching for the star. {Hartich^ w\ 15G.) 

* In the last editioti of the Vienna Catalogue, this picture boa received its proj>er title. 
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The Purification of the Virgin, the Presentation, and the 
Circumcision of Christ. 

Ilnl- IjA Purificsiione della B. Vergine. Gfr. Die Darbringung im Tempel. Die 
Beacbneidung Cbristi. 

Aiter the birth of her Son, Marj* was careful to fulfil nil the cere- 
iiionios of the Mosaic law. As a fir.st-born son, he was to be re- 
deemed by the offering of five shekels, or a pair of young pigeons (in 
memory of the first-born of Egypt). But previously, being born of 
tlie children of Abraham, the infant Chri.st was submitted to the 
sanguinary rite which sealed the covenant of Abraham, and received 
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the name of Jesus — ‘ that name before which every knee was to bow, 
which was to be set above the powers of magic, tlie mighty rites of 
sorcerer.s, the secrets of Memphis, the drugs of Thessaly, the silent 
and mysterious miu'murs of the wise Chaldees, and the spells of 
Zoroaster; that name which we should engrave on our hearts and 
])ronounce with our most harmonious accents, and rest our faith on, 
and i)lacc our hopes in, and love with the overflowing of charity, joy, 
and adoration.’ 

The circumcision and the naming of Christ have many times been 
jiainted to express the first of the sorrows of the Virgin, being the first 
of the pangs which her Son was to suffer on earth. But the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple has been selected with better taste for the same 
purpose ; and the prophecy of Simeon, ‘ Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also,’ becomes the first of the Seven Sorrows. 
It is an undecided point whether the Adoration of the Magi took 
jilace thirteen days, or one year and thirteen days after the birth of 
Christ. In a series of subjects artistically arranged, the Epipliany 
always precedes, in order of time, that scene in the temple which is 
sometimes styled the Purification, sometimes the Presentation, aud 
sometimes the li^unc JJimittis. They are three distinct incidents ; 
but, as far as I can judge, neither the painters themselves, nor those 
who have named pictiu-es, have been careful to discriminate between 
them. On a careful examination of various compositions, some of 
special celebrity, which are styled, in a general way, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, it will appear, I think, that the idea uppermost 
in the painter’s mind has been to represent the prophecy of Simeon. 

No doubt, in later times, the whole scene, as a subject of Art, was 
considered in reference chiefly to the Virgin, and the intention was 
to express the first of her Seven Sorrows. But in ancient Art, and 
especially in Greek Art, the character of Simeon assumed a singular 
significance and im])ortance, which so long as modern xVrt was in- 
fluenced by the traditional Byzantine types, modified, in some 
degree, the arrangement and sentiment of this favourite subject. 

It is related that when Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 200 years 
before Christ, resolved to have the Hebrew Scriptures translated 



' r. BiaLop Taylor's Life of Christ. 
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into Greek, for the purpose of placing them in his far-famed library, 
he despatclied messengers to Eleazar, the High Priest of the Jews, 
requiring him to send scribes and interpreters learned in the Jewish 
law to his court at Alexandria. Thereupon Eleazar selected six of 
the most learned rabbis from each of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
seventy-two persons in all, and sent them to Egypt, in obedience to 
the commands of King Ptolem)', and among these was Simeon, a 
priest, and a man full of learning. And it fell to the lot of Simeon 
to translate the book of the prophet Isaiah. And when he came to 
that verse where it is written, ‘ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and 
hear a son,’ he began to misdoubt, in his own mind, how this could 
be possible; and, after long meditation, fearing to give scandal and 
offence to the Greeks, he rendered the Hebrew word Virgin by a 
Greek word which signifies merely a young u'oman; but when he had 
written it down, behold an angel effaced it, and substituted the right 
word. Thereupon he wrote it again and again; and the same thing 
happened three times ; and he remained astonished and confounded. 
And while he wondered what this should mean, a ray of divine 
light penetrated his soul; it was revealed to him that the miracle, 
which, in his human w'isdom, he had presumed to doubt, was hot 
only possible, but that he, Simeon, ‘ should not see death till he 
had seen the Lord’s Christ.’ Therefore, he tarried on earth, by the 
divine will, for nearly three centuries, till that which he had disbelieved 
had come to pass. He was led by the Spirit to the temple on the 
very day when ilary came there to present her Son, and to make her 
offering, and immediately, taking the Child in his arms, he exclaimed, 

‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word.’ And of the Virgin-mother, also, he prophesied sad and 
glorious things. 

Anna the Prophetess, who was standing by, also testified to the 
presence of the theocratic King ; but she did not take him in her 
arms, as did Simeon.^ Hence, she was early regarded as a type of the 
synagogue, which prophesied great things of the Messiah, but never- 
theless, did not embrace him when he appeared, as did the Gentiles. 

That these curious legends relative to Simeon and Anna, and their 
symbolical interpretation, were well known to the old painters, there 

‘ Luke ii. 32. 
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can be no doubt ; and both were perhaps in the mind of Bishop 
Taylor when he wrote his eloquent chapter on the Presentation. 
‘ There be some,’ he says, ‘ who wear the name of Christ on their 
heads, to make a show to the world ; and there be some who have it 
always in their mouths ; and there be some who carry Christ on their 
shoulders, as if he were a burthen too heavy to bear ; and there be 
some — woe is me ! — who trample him under their feet : but he is tlie 
true Christian, who, like Simeon^ embraces Christ, and takes him to 
his heart’ 

Now, it seems to me that it is distinctly the acknowledgment of 
Christ by Simeon — that is, Christ received by the Gentiles — which 
is intended to be placed before ns in the very early pictures of the 
Presentation, or the Nunc dimittis, as it is always styled in Greek 
Art. The appearance of an attendant, bearing the two turtle doves, 
shows it to be also the so-called Purification of the Virgin. In 
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117 Van Eyck. 

this antique formal Greek version we have the Presentation exactly 
according to the pattern described by Didron. The great gold 
censer is here ; the cupola, at top ; Joseph carrying the two young 
pigeons, and Anna behind Simeon. (IIC) 

In a celebrated composition by Fra Bartolomeo, of which I give a 
sketch (115), there is the same disposition of the personages, but an 
additional female figure. This is not Anna, the mother of the Virgin 
(as 1 have heard it said), but probably Mary Salome, who had always 
attended on the Virgin ever since the Nativity at Bethlehem. 

The subject is treated with exquisite simplicity by Francia; we have 
just the same personages as in the rude Greek model, but disposed 
with consummate grace. Still, to represent the Child as completely 
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undrapcd lias been considered as a solecism. He ought to stretch 
out his hands to his mother, and to look as if he understood the por- 
tentous words which foretold his destiny. Sometimes the imagination 
is assisted by the choice of the accessories ; thus Fra Bartolomeo has 
given us, in the background of his gToup, Moses holding the broken 
table of the old law ; and Francia represents in the same manner the 
sacrifice of Abraham ; for thus did Mary bring her Son as an offering. 
In many pictures Simeon raises his eyes to heaven in gratitude ; but 
those painters who wish to express the presence of the Divinity in the 
person of Christ, made Simeon looking at the Child, and addressing 
him as ‘ Lord.’ 

The sketch on the preceding page (117) is from a beautiful little 
picture by Van Eyck * (or from his school), in which we have the 
scene in the true Flemish style. A noble Gothic church represents 
the temple ; and, besides the sacred personages and Simeon, there 
are numerous assistants, among them a woman carrying a basket of 
doves (Salome, I suppose). She wears a singular headdress, com- 
])oscd of a narrow bandage of gold stuff twisted round and round her 
head, till it takes the form of a turban ; and the whole figure is 
particidarl)’ graceful. 

In the picture by Guido, a young girl offers two turtle doves, and a 
boy two pigeons. 



The Flight into EGyiT. 

Ital. La Fiiga in Egitto. Fr. La Fuite de la Sainte Famillc en Egyptc. 
Ger. Die Flucht nacli Aegypten. 



The wrath of Herod against the Magi of the East who had escaped 
from his power, enhanced by his fears of the divine and kingly Infant, 
occasioned the Massacre of the Innocents, which led to the flight of 
the Holy Family into Egypt. Of the martiTed children, in their 
character of martyrs, I have already spoken, and of their proper place in 
a scheme of ecclesiastical decoration. There is surely something very 
pathetic in that feeling which exalted these infant victims into objects 

* Boi»i!er<5e Gal. 
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of religious veneration, making them the clierished companions in 
heavenly glory of tlie Saviour for whose sake they were sacrificed on 
earth. He had said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me ; ’ and 
to these were granted the prerogatives of pain, as well as the privileges 
of innocence. If, in the day of retribution, they sit at the feet of 
the Redeemer, surely they will apjieal against us, then and there — 
against us who, in these days, through our reckless neglect, slay, body 
and soul, legions of innocents — poor little unblest creatures, ‘ martyrs 
by the pang without the palm ’ — yet dare to call ourselves Christians. 

The Massacre of the Innocents, as an event, belongs properly to the 
life of Christ ; it is not included in a series of the life of the Virgin, 
jierhaps from a feeling that the contrast between the most blessed of 
w'omen and mothers, and those who wept distracted for their children, 
was too painful, and did not harmonise with the general subject. In 
pictures of tlie Flight into Egypt, I have seen it introeluced allusively 
into the background ; and in the architectural decoration of churches 
dedicated to the Virgin-mother, as Notre Dame de Chartres, it finds a 
place, but not often a conspicuous place ; ' it is rather indicated than 
represented. I should pass over the subject altogether, best pleased 
to be spared the theme, but that there are some circumstances con- 
nected with it which require elucidation, because we find them 
introduced incidentally into pictures of the Flight and the lilposo. 

Thus, it is related that among the children whom Herod was bent 
on destroying was St. John the Baptist; but his mother Elizabeth 
fled with him to a desert place, and being pursued by the murderers, 

‘ the rock opened by a miracle, and closed upon Elizabeth and her 
child ; ’ which means, as we may presume, that they took refuge in 
a cavern, and were concealed within it until the danger was over. 
Zacharias, refusing to betray his sou, was slain ‘ between the temple 
and the altar.’ * Both these legends are to be met with in the 
Greek pictures, and in the miniatures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries.” 

From the butchery which made so many mothers childless, the 



* It is conspicuous and elegantly treated over the door of tlie Lorenz Kirche at Nuremberg. 
’ Matt. zxii. 35. 

* They will be found treated at length in the artistic subjects connected with St. John the 
Baptist. 
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divine Infant and his mother were miraculously saved ; for an angel 
spoke to Joseph in a dream, saying, ‘ Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt.’ This is the second of 
the four angelic visions which are recorded of Joseph. It is not a 
frequent subject in early Art, but is often met with in pictures of the 
later schools. Joseph is asleep in his chair, the angel stands before 
him, and, with a significant gesture, points forward — ‘ Arise and 
flee!’ 

There is an exquisite little composition by Titian, called a Ripoao, 
which may possibly represent the preparation for the Flight. (118) 
Here Mary is seated under a tree nursing her Infant, while in the 
background is a sort of rude stable, in which Joseph is seen saddling 
the ass, while the ox is on the outside. 

In a composition by Tiarini, we see Joseph holding the Infant, 
while Mary, leaning one hand on his shoulder, is about to mount 
the ass. 

In a composition by Poussin, Mary, who has just seated herself 
on the ass, takes the Child from the arms of Joseph. Two angels 
lead the ass, a third kneels in homage, and two others are seen above 
with a curtain to pitch a tent 

I must notice here a tradition that both the ox and the ass who 
stood over the manger at Bethlehem, accompanied the Holy Family 
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into Egj’pt. In Albert Diirer’s print, tlie ox and the ass walk side by 
aide. It is also related that the Virgin was accompanied by Salome, 
and Joseph by three of his sons. This version of the story is generally 
rejected by the painters ; but in the series by Giotta in the Arena at 
Padua, Salome and the three youths attend on Mary and Joseph; 
and I remember another instance, a little picture by Lorenzo Monaco, 
in which Salome, who had vowed to attend on Christ and his mother 
as long as she lived, is seen following the ass, veiled, and supporting 
her steps with a statf. 

But this is a rare exception. The general treatment confines 
the group to Joseph, the mother, and the Child. To Joseph was 
granted, in those hours of distress and danger, the high privilege of 
providing for the safety of the Holy Infant — a circumstance much 
enlarged upon in the old legends ; and to express this more vividly, 
he is sometimes represented in early Greek Art as carrying the Child 
in his arms, or on his shoulder, while Mary follows on the ass. He 
is so figured on the scul[)tured doors of the Cathedral of Beneventum, 
and in the Cathedral of Monreale, both executed by Greek artists.' 
But we are not to suppose that the Holy Family was left defenceless 
on the long journey. The angels who had charge concerning them 
were sent to guide them by day, to watch over them by night, to 
pitch their tent before them, and to refresh them with celestial fruit 
and flowers. By the introduction of these heavenly ministers the 
group is beautifully varied. 

Joseph, says the Gospel story, ‘ arose by night ; ’ hence there is 
both meaning and propriety in those pictures which represent the 
Flight as a night-scene, illuminated by the moon and stars, though 
I believe this has been done more to exhibit the painter’s mastery 
over effects of dubious light, than as a matter of biblical accuracy. 
Sometimes an angel goes before, carrying a torch or lantern, to light 
them on the way ; sometimes it is Joseph who carries the lantern. 

In a picture by Nicolo Poussin, Mary walks before, carrying the 
Infant ; Joseph follows, leading the ass ; and an angel guides them. 

The journey did not, however, comprise one night only. There is, 
indeed, an antique tradition, that space and time were, on this occa- 
sion, miraculously shortened to secure a life of so much importance; 

‘ Eleventh century. Aleo at Citta di Coatollo ; same date. 
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still, we are allowed to believe that the journey extended over many 
days and nights ; consequently it lay within the choice of the artist 
to exhibit the scene of the Flight either by night or by day. 

In many representations of tlie Flight into Egypt, we find in the 
background men sowing or cutting corn. This is in allusion to the 
following legend : — 

When it was discovered that the Holy Family liad fled from Beth- 
lehem, Herod sent his officers in pursuit of them. And it happened 
that when the Holy Family had travelled some distance, they came to 
a field where a man was sowing wheat. And the Virgin said to the 
husbandman, ‘ If any shall ask you whether we have passed this way, 
ye shall answer, “ Such persons passed this way when I was sowing 
this corn.” ’ For the Holy Virgin was too wise and too good to save 
her Son by instructing the man to tell a falsehood. But, behold, a 
miracle ! For, by the power of the Infant Saviour, in the space of a 
single night the seed sprang up into stalk, blade, and ear, fit for the 
sickle. And next morning the officers of Herod came up, and 
inquired of the hu.sbandinan, saying, ‘ Have you seen an old man 
with a woman and a Child travelling this way ? ’ And the man, who 
was reaping his wheat, in great wonder and admiration, replied, 
‘ Yes.’ And they asked him again, ‘ How long is it since?’ And 
he answered, ‘ When I was sowing this wheat.’ Then the officers of 
Herod turned back and left off pursuing the Holy Family. 

A very remarkable example of the introduction of this legend 
occurs in a celebrated picture by Hans Hemling,* known as ‘ Die 
sieben Freuden Mariii.’ In the background, on the left, is the 
Flight into Eg)'pt : the men cutting and reaping corn, and the 
officers of Herod in pursuit of the Holy Family. By those unac- 
quainted with the old legend, the introduction of the corn-field 
and reapers is supposed to be merely a decorative landscape, without 
any peculiar significance. 

In a very beautiful fresco by Pinturicchio,* the Holy Family are 
taking their departure from Bethlehem. The city, with the Massacre 
of the Innocents, is seen in the background. In the middle distance, 

* Muuich Gal., Cabinet iv. 69. * Rome, St. Onofrio. 
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the hnsbandmau cutting corn ; and nearer, the palm-tree bending 
down. (119) 

It is supposed by commentators that Joseph travelled from 
Bethlehem across the hilly country of Judea, taking the road to 
Joppa, and then pursuing the way along the coast Nothing is said 
in the Gospel of the events of this long and perilous journey of at 
least 400 miles, which, in the natural order of things, must have 
occupied five or six weeks; and the legendary traditions are very 
few. Such as they are, however, the painters have not failed to take 
advantage of them. 

We are told that on descending from the mountains, they came 
down upon a beautiful plain enamelled with flowers, watered by 
murmuring streams, and shaded by fruit-trees. In such a lovely 
landscape have the painters delighted to place some of the scenes of 

H H 
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the Flight into Egj'pt. On another occasion, they entered a thick 
forest, a wilderness of trees, in which they must have lost their way, 
had they not been guided by an angel. Here we encounter a legend 
which has hitherto escaped, because, indeed, it defied the art of the 
painter. As the Holy Family entered this forest, all the trees bowed 
themselves down in reverence to the Infant God ; only the aspen, 
in her exceeding pride and arrogance, refused to acknowledge him, 
and stood upright. Then the Infant Christ pronounced a curse 
against her, as he afterwards cursed the barren fig-tree ; and at the 
sound of his words, the aspen began to tremble through all her leaves, 
and has not ceased to tremble even to this day. 

We know from Josephus the historian, that about this time Pales- 
tine was infested by bands of robbers. There is an ancient tradition, 
that when the Holy Family, travelling through hidden paths and 
solitary defiles, had passed Jerusalem, and were descending into the 
plains of Syria, they encountered certain thieves who fell upon them ; 
and one of them would have maltreated and plundered them ; but 
his comrade interfered, and said, ‘ Suffer them, I beseech thee, to go 
in peace, and I will give thee forty groats, and likewise my girdle ; ’ 
which oiler being accepted, the merciful robber led the Holy Travellers 
to his stronghold on the rock, and gave them lodging for the night.' 
And Mary said to him, ‘ The Lord God will receive thee to his right 
hand, and grant the pardon of thy sins I ’ And it was so : for in after 
times these two thieves were crucified with Christ, one on the right 
hand, and one on the left ; and the merciful thief went with the 
Saviour into Paradise. 

The scene of this encounter with the robber.s, near Eamla, is still 
pointed out to travellers, and still in evil repute as the haunt of ban- 
ditti. The crusaders visited the spot as a place of pilgrimage ; and the 
Abbe Orsini considers the first part of the story as authenticated ; 
but the legend concerning the good thief he admits to be doubtful.^ 

As an artistic subject this scene has been seldom treated. I have 
seen two pictures which represent it. One is a fresco by Giovanni di 
San Giovanni, which, having been cut from the wall of some sup- 
pressed convent, is now in the Academy at Florence. The other is a 
composition by Zuccaro, of which I give a little sketch. (120) 

■ Qcwpcl of Infancy, ch. viii. ’ Vie de la Ste. VioEge. 
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One of the most popular legends concerning tlie Flight into Egypt 
is that of the palm or date tree, which at the command of Jesus 
bowed down its branches to shade and refresh his mother ; hence, in 
the scene of the Flight, a palm-tree became a usual accessory. In a 
picture by Antonello Mellone, the Child stretches out his little hand 
and lays hold of the branch : sometimes the branch is bent down by 
angel hands. Sozomenes relates, that when the Holy Family 
reached the term of their journey, and approached the city of Helio- 
polis in Egy{)t, a tree which grew before the gates of the city, and 
was regarded with great veneration as the seat of a god, bowed down 
its branches at the approach of the Infant Christ. Likewise it is 
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related (not in legends merely, but by grave religions authorities) 
that all the idols of the Egyptians fell with their faces to the earth. 
I have seen pictures of the Flight into Egypt, in which broken idols 
lie by the wayside. 

In the course of the journey the Holy Travellers had to cross rivers 
and lakes, hence the later painters, to vary the subject, represented 
them as embarking in a boat, sometimes steered by an angel. The 
first, as I have reason to believe, who ventured on this innovation, 
was Annibal Caracci. In this little sketch, after Poussin (122), 
the Holy Family are about to embark. In a picture by Giordano, 
an angel, with one knee bent, assists Mary to enter the boat. In a 
pretty little picture by Teniers, the Holy Family and the ass are 
seen in a boat crossing a ferry by moonlight ; sometimes they are 
crossing a bridge. 

I must notice here a little picture by Adrian Vander Werflf, in which 
the Virgin, carrying her Child, holds by the hand the old decrepit 
Joseph, who is helping her, or rather is helped by her, to pass a 
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torrent on some stepping-stones. This is quite contrary to the feel- 
ing of the old authorities, which represent Joseph as the vigilant 
and capable guardian of the Mother and her Child ; but it appears 
to have here a rather particular and touching significance ; it was 
painted by Vander Werff for his daughter in his old age, and intended 
to express her filial duty and his paternal care. 

The most beautiful Flight into Egypt I have ever seen is a com- 
position by Gaudenzio Ferarri. The Virgin is seated and sustained 
on the ass with a quite peculiar elegance. The Infant, standing on 
her knee, seems to point out the way ; an angel leads the ass, and 
Joseph follows with the staff and wallet. In the background the 
palm-tree inclines its branches.' 

Claude has introduced the Flight of the Holy Family as a landscape 
group into nine different pictures. 

’ At V anillo, in the church of the Minoritea, 
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The Repose of the Holy Family. 

Itttl. II Hi]>oso. Ft. L.e Repos de la Sainte Famille. Gtr. Die Rube in Egyptcn. 



The subject generally styled a ‘ Riposo ’ is one of the most graceful 
and most attractive in the whole range of Christian Art. It is not, 
however, an ancient subject, for I cannot recall an instance earlier 
than the sixteenth century ; it had in its accessories that romantic 
and i)astoral character which recommended it to the Venetians and 
to the landscape painters of the seventeenth century, and among 
these we must look for the most successful and beautiful examples. 

I must begin by observing that it is a subject not only easily 
mistaken by those who have studied pictures, but perpetually mis- 
conceived and misrejiresented by the jiaiuters themseh'es. Some 
])ictures, which erroneously bear this title, were never intended to 
do so. Others intended to represent the scene are disfigured and 
perjilexcd by mistakes arising cither from the ignorance or the csire- 
lessncss of the artist. 

AVe must bear in mind that the Riposo, properly so called, is not 
merely the Holy Family seated in a landscape ; it is an episode of the 
Flight into Egypt, and is either the rest on the journey, or at the 
close of the journey ; quite different scenes, though all go by the 
same name. It is not an ideal religious group, but a reality, a 
possible and actual scene ; and it is clear that the painter, if he 
thought at all, and did not merely set himself to fabricate a pretty 
composition, was restricted within the limits of the actual and pos- 
sible, at least, according to the histories and traditions of the time. 
Some of the accessories introduced would stamp the intention at 
once ; as the date-tree, and Joseph gathering dates ; the ass feeding 
in the distance ; the wallet and pilgrim’s staff laid beside Joseph ; 
the fallen idols; the Virgin scooping water from a fountain; for all 
these are incidents which properly belong to the Riposo. 

It is nowhere recorded, either in Scripture or in the legendary 
stories, that Mary and Joseph in their flight were accompanied by 
Eli2abeth and the little St John ; therefore, where either of these 
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are introduced, the subject is not properly a Riposo, whatever the 
intention of the painter may have been : the personages ought to 
be restricted to the Virgin, her Infant, and St. Joseph, witli atten- 
dant angels. An old woman is sometimes introduced, the same who 
is traditionally supposed to have accompanied them in their flight. 
If this old woman be manifestly St. Anna or St. Elizabeth, then it 
is not a Riposo, but merely a ilohj Family. 

It is related that the Holy Family finally rested, after tlieir long 
journey, in the village of Matarea, beyond the city of Hermopolis 
(or Heliopolis), and took nj) their residence in a grove of 
sycamores, a circumstance which gave the sycamore-tree a sort 
of religious interest in early Christian times. The crusaders im- 
ported it into Europe ; and poor Mary Stuart may have had this 
idea, or this feeling, when she brought from France, and planted 
in her garden, the first sycamores which grew in Scotland. 

Near to this village of Matarea, a fountain miraculously sprang up 
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for the refreshment of the Holy Family. It still exists, as we are 
informed by travellers, and is still styled by the Arabs, ‘ The Fountain 
of Marj-.’ * This fountain is frequently represented, as in the well- 
known Riposo by Correggio, where the Virgin is dipping a bowl into 
the gushing stream, hence called the ‘ Madonna della Scodella;'^ in 
another by Baroccio,® and another by Domenichino.* 

In this fountain, says another legend, Mary washed the linen of 
the Child. There are several pictures which represent the Virgin 
washing linen in a fountain ; for example, one by Lucio Massari, 
where, in a charming landscape, the little Christ takes the linen out 
of the basket, and Joseph hangs it on a line to dry.® 

The ministry of the angels is here not only allowable, but beauti- 
fully appropriate : and never has it been more felicitously and more 
gracefully expressed than in a little composition by Lucas Cranach, 
where the Virgin and her Child repose under a tree, while the angels 
dance in a circle round them. The cause of the flight, the Massacre 
of the Innocents — is flguratively expressed by two winged boys, who, 
seated on a bough of the tree, are seen robbing a nest, and wringing 
the necks of the nestlings, while the parent-birds scream and flutter 
over their heads : in point of taste, this significant allegory had 
been better omitted ; it spoils the harmony of composition. There 
is another similar group, quite as graceful, by David Hopfer. Van 
Dyck seems to have had both in his memory when he designed the 
very beautiful Riposo so often copied and engraved: * (124) here the 
Virgin is seated under a tree, in an open landscape, and holds her 
Divine Child; Joseph, behind, seems asleep ; in front of the .Virgin, 
eight lovely angels dance in a round, while others, seated in the sky, 
make heavenly music. 

In another singular and charming Riposo by Lucas Cranach, the 
Virgin and Child are seated under a tree ; to the left of the group is 
a fountain, where a number of little angels appear to be washing 
linen ; to the right, Joseph approaches leading the ass, and in the 
act of reverently removing his cap. 

There is a Riposo by Albert Diirer which I cannot pass over. It is 

' The site of this fountain is about four miles N.E. of Cairo. ’ Parma. 

’ Orosvenor Gal. * Louvre, 491. * Florence Gal. 

‘ CoU. of Lord Ashburton. 
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touched with all that homely domestic feeling, and at the same time 
all that fertility of fancy, which are so characteristic of that extra- 
ordinary man. We are told that when Joseph took iiji his residence 
at Matarea in Egypt, he provided for his wife and Child by exercising 
his trade as a carpenter. In this composition he ajipears in the fore- 
ground dressed as an artisan with an apron on, and with an axe in 
his hand is shaping a plank of wood. Mary sits on one side spinning 
with her distaff, and watching her Infant slumbering in its cradle. 
Around this domestic group we have a crowd of ministering angels ; 
some of these little winged spirits are assisting Joseph, sweeping up 
the chips and gathering them into baskets ; others are merely ‘ sport- 
ing at their own sweet will.’ Several more dignified-looking angels, 
having the air of guardian spirits, stand or kneel round the cradle, 
bending over it with folded hands.* 

In a Riposo by Titian, the Infant lies on a pillow on the ground, and 
the Virgin is kneeling before him, while Joseph leans on his pilgrim’s 
staff, to which is suspended a wallet. In another, two angels, kneeling, 
offers fruits in a basket; in the distance, a little angel waters the ass 
at a stream.* 

The angels, according to the legend, not only ministered to the Holy 
Family, but pitched a tent nightly in which they were sheltered. 
Poussin, in an exquisite picture, has repre-sented the Virgin and Child 
reposing under a curtain suspended from the branches of a tree and 
l)artly sustained by angels, while others, kneeling, offer fruit.* 
Poussin is the only painter who baa attempted to express the local ity. 
In one of his pictures, the Holy Family reposes on the steps of an 
Egjqitian temple ; a sphinx and a pyramid are visible in the back- 
ground. In another Riposo by the same master, an Ethiopian boy 
presents fniits to the Infant Christ. Joseph is frequently asleep, 
which is hardly consonant with the spirit of the older legends. It is, 
however, a beautiful idea to make the Child and Joseph both reposing, 
while the Virgin-mother, with eyes upraised to heaven, wakes and 
watches, os in a picture by Mola ; * but a yet more beautiful idea to 
represent the Virgin and Joseph sunk in sleep, wdiile the divine 
Infant lying in his mother’s arras wakes and watches for both, with 

• In the famous set of woodcuts of the Life of the V'irgin Mary. 

* All these arc engraved. ’ Gmsvenor Gal. * Louvre, 209. 

I 1 
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bis little bands joined in prayer, and bis eyes fixed on the hovering 
angels or the opening skies above. 

In a lliposo by Rembrandt, the Holy Family rest by night, and are 
illuminated only by a lantern suspended on the bough of a tree, the 
whole group having much the air of a gipsy encampment. But one 
of Rembrandt’s imitators has in his own way improved on this fancy : 
the Virgin sleeps on a bank with the Child on her bosom ; Joseph, 
who looks extremely like an old tinker, is doubling his fist at the ass, 
which has opened its mouth to bray. 



Before quitting the subject of the Riposo, I must mention a very 
pretty and poetical legend, which I have met with in one picture 
only: a description of it may, however, lead to the recognition of 
others. 

There is in the collection of Lord Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, a 
Riposo attributed to Giorgione, remarkable equally for the beauty and 
the singtilarity of the treatment The Holy Family are seated in the 
midst of a wild but rich landscape, quite in the Venetian style ; Joseph 
is asleep; the two children are playing with a lamb. The Virgin, 
seated, holds a book, and turns round, with an expression of surprise 
and alarm, to a female figure who stands on the right. Tliis woman has 
a dark physiognomy, ample flowing drapery of red and white, a white 
turban twisted round her head, and stretches out her hand with the air 
of a sibyl. The explanation of this striking group I found in an old 
ballad-legend. Every one who has studied the moral as well as the 
technical character of the various Schools of Art, must have remarked 
how often the Venetians (and Giorgione more especially) painted groups 
from the popular fictions and ballads of the time; and it has often been 
regretted that many of these pictures are become unintelligible to us 
from our having lost the key to them, in losing all trace of the fugitive 
poems or tales which suggested them. 

The religious ballad I allude to must have been popular in the 
sixteenth century ; it exists in the Provencal dialect, in German, 
and in Italian; and, like the wild ballad of St. John Chrysostom, it 
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probably came in some form or other from the East. The theme is, 
in all these versions, substantially the same. The Virgin, on her 
arrival in Egypt, is encountered by a gipsy (Zingara or Zingarella) 
who crosses the Child’s palm after the gipsy manner, and foretells 
all the wonderful and terrible things which, as the Redeemer of man- 
kind, he was destined to perform and endure on earth. 

An Italian version which lies before me is entitled, Canzonettn 
nuota, sopra la Madonna, quando si partd in Egitto col Bambino Gesii 
e San Giuseppe, ‘ A new Ballad of our Lady, when she fled into Egypt 
with the Child Jesus and St Joseph.’ 

It begins with a conversation between theVirgin,who has justarrived 
from her long journey, and the gipsy-woman, who thus salutes her : — 



Z1NG.UIEIXA. 



Girsv. 



Dio ti aalvi, bella Signora, 
E U dia buona ventiira. 
Ben veuuto, vecchiarello, 
Con qucsto bambino bellu i 



God save thee, fair lady, and give thee 
good luck ! Welcome, good old man, with 
thia thy fair Chihl ! 



Madossa. 



Mart. 



Ben trovata, aoretla mia, 
La Hua grazia Dio ti dia. 
Ti pcrdoni i tuoi pcccati 
L’ in&nilh eua bontade. 



Well met, sieter mine ! God give thee 
grace, and of hia infinite mercy forgive thee 
thy aina I 



ZlSOARELLA. 

Siete aUnchi e meachini. 
Credo, poveri pellegrini 
Che ccrcate d' alloggiare. 
Vuoi, Signora, acavalcare? 

Madosna. 

Voi che siete, sorella mia, 
Tutta piena di corteaia, 
Dio vi renda la carith 
Per r infinite ana bonth. 
Moi veniam da Nazaretto, 
Siamo aenza alcun ricetto, 
Arrivati all’ atrania 
Stanchi e laaai dalla via I 



G1P8T. 

Ye are tired and drooping, poor pilgrims, 
aa I think, seeking a night's lodging. L.ady, 
wilt thou chooae to alight 1 



Mary. 

O sister mine ! full of courtesy, God of his 
infinite goodness reward thee for thy charity. 
We are come from Nazareth, .and we are 
without a place to lay our heads, arrived in a 
strange land, all tired and weary with the 
way ! 



The Zingarella then offers them a resting-place, and straw and 
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I'odder for the ass, which being accepted, she asks leave to tell their 
fortune, hut begins by recounting, in about thirty stanzas, all the past 
history of the Virgin pilgrim ; she then asks to see the Child — 

Ora tu, Signora mia, And now, O Lady mine, that art full of 

Che aei piona di cortesia, courtesy, grant me to look upon thy Son, the 

Mostramelo per furore liedeemer ! 

Lo tuo FigUo Rodeutore ! 

The Virgin takes him from the arms of Joseph — 

Dai«tni, o caro apoao, Give me, dear husband, my lovely boy, 

Lo mio Figlio grozioao I that this poor gipay, who is a prophetess, 

Quando il vide sta meachina may look upon him. 

Zingarella, che indovina ! 

The gipsy responds with becoming admiration and humility, 
praises the beauty of the Child, and then proceeds to examine his 
j)alm ; which having done, she breaks forth into a prophecy of all 
the awful future, tells how he would be baptized, and tempted, 
scourged, and finall}' hung upon a cross — 

Questo FigUo accarezzato 
Tu lo vedrai ammazzato 
Sopra d’ una dura croce, 

Figlio bello ! FigUo dolce I 

but consoles the disconsolate Mother, doomed to honour for the sake 
of us sinners — 

Sei arrivata a tanti onori 
Per noi altri Peccatori ! 

and ends by begging an alms — 

Non ti vo' pill infaetidire, 

Bella Signora ; so cU* hai a fare. 

Dona la litnosinella 
A ’ata povera Zingarella. 

But not alms of gold or of silver, but the gift of true repentance and 
eternal life. 

Vo* una vera cuutrizione 
Per la tua intercoziono, 

Accio sV alma dopo morto 
Tnigga alle celosti porto ! 

And so the story cuds. 
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There can be no doubt, I think, that we have here the original 
tlieme of Giorgione's picture, and perhaps of otliers. 

In the Proven<;al ballad, there are three gipsies, men, not women, 
introduced, who tell the fortune of the Virgin and Joseph, as well as 
that of the Cliild, and end by begging alms ‘to wet their thirsty 
throats.’ Of this version there is a very spirited and characteristio 
translation by Mr. Kenyon, under the title of ‘ A Gipsy Carol.’ * 



The Retuun from Eoyft. 

According to some authorities, the Holy Family sojourned in Egj^it 
during a periotl of seven years, but others assert that they returned 
to Judea at the end of two years. 

In general, the painters have expressed the Return from Egypt by 
exhibiting Jesus as no longer an infant sustained in his mother’s 
arms, but as a boy walking at her side. In a picture by Francesco 
Vanni, he is a boy about two or three years old, and carries a little 
basket full of carpenter’s tools. The occasion of the Flight and 
Return is indicated by three or four of the martyred Innocents, who 
are lying on the ground. In a picture by Domenico Feti, two of 
the Innocents are lying dead on the roadside. In a very graceful, 
animated picture by Rubens, Mary and Joseph lead the young Christ 
between them, and the Virgin wears a large straw hat 

* A Diiy at Tivoli, with other Verses, by Johii Kenyon, p. 149. 
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PART III. 

C!)e Life of ti)e Firgin iHarp from ti)e Sojourn in 
Cgppt to tte Crucifixion of our LorO. 

1. THE HOLY FAMILY. 

2 . THE VIRGIN SEEKS HER SON. 

3. THE DEATH OF JOSEPH. 

4. THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 

5. ‘ LO SPASIMO.’ 

6. THE CRUCIFIXION. 

7. THE DESCENT FROM THE CRO.SS. 

8. THE ENTOMBMENT. 
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When the Holy Family, under divine protection, had returned safely 
from their sojourn in Egyjit, they were about to repair to Bethlehem ; 
but Joseph hearing that Archelaus ‘ did reign in Judea in the room 
of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither : and being warned 
of God in a dream, he turned aside into Galilee,’ and came to the 
city of Nazareth, which was the native place and home of the Virgin 
Mary. Here Joseph dwelt, following in pence his trade of a carpenter, 
and bringing up his reputed Son to the same craft : and here Mary 
nurtured her Divine Child ; ‘ and he grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and the grace of God was upon him.’ No other event is recorded 
until Jesus had reached his twelfth year. 



This, then, is the proper place to introduce some notice of those 
representations of the domestic life of the Virgin and the infancy 
of the Saviour, which, in all their endless variety, pass under the 
general title of The Holy Family — the beautiful title of a beautiful 
subject, addressed in the loveliest and most familiar form at once to 
the piety and the affections of the beholder. 

These groups, so numerous, and of such perpetual recurrence, that 
they alone form a large proportion of the contents of picture galleries 
and the ornaments of churches, are, after all, a modern innovation 
in sacred Art. What may be called the domestic treatment of the 
history of the Virgin cannot be traced farther back than the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It is, indeed, common to class all those 
pictures as Holy Families which include any of the relatives of Christ 
grouped with the Mother and her Child ; but I must here recapitulate 
and insist upon the distinction to be drawn between the domestic 
and the detotiorud treatment of the subject ; a distinction I have 
been careful to keep in view throughout the whole range of sacred 
Art, and which in this particular subject, depends on a difference 
in sentiment and intention, more easily felt than set down in 
words. 

K K 
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It is, I must repeat, a devotional group wliere the sacred personages 
are placed in direct relation to the worshippers, and where their 
supernatural character is paramount to every other. It is a domestic 
or an historical group, a Holy Family properly so called, when the 
personages are placed in direct relation to each other by some link 
of action or sentiment which expresses the family connection between 
them, or by some action which has a dramatic rather than a reli- 
gious significance. The Italians draw this distinction in the title 
‘ Sacra Conversazione^ given to the first-named subject, and that of 
‘ Sacra Famiglia,' given to the lasL For instance, if the Virgin, 
watching her sleeping Child, puts her finger on her lip to silence the 
little St. John, there is here no relation between the spectator and 
the persons represented, except that of unbidden sympathy : it is a 
family group, a domestic scene. But if St. John, looking out of the 
picture, points to the Infant, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God ! ’ then the 
whole representation changes its significance; St. John assumes the 
character of precursor, and we, the spectators, are directly addressed 
and called upon to acknowledge the ‘ Son of God, the Saviour of 
mankind.’ 

If St. Joseph, kneeling, i)resents flowers to the Infant Christ, 
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wliile Mary looks on tenderly (a-s in a group by Raphael, it is an 
act of homage which expresses the mutual relation of the three per- 
sonages ; it is a Holy Family ; whereas, in the picture by Mimillo, in 
our National Gallery, where Joseph and Mary present the young 
Redeemer to the homage of the spectator, while the form of the Padrb 
Eterno, and the Holy Spirit, with attendant angels, are floating 
above, we have a devotional group, a ‘ Sdcra Conversazione : ' — it is, 
in fact, a material representation of the Trinity ; and the introduc- 
tion of Joseph into such immediate propinquity with the personages 
acknowledged as divine, is one of the characteristics of the later 
schools of theological Art. It could not possibly have occurred 
before the end of the sixteenth, or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

The introduction of persons who could not have been contem- 
jiorary, as St. Francis or St. Catherine, renders the group ideal and 
devotional. On the other hand, as I have already observed, the in- 
troduction of attendant angels does not place the subject out of the 
domain of the actual ; for the painters literally rendered what in the 
Scripture text is distinctly set down and literally interpreted, ‘ He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee.’ Wherever lived and 
moved the Infant Godhead, angels were always supposed to be 
present; therefore it lay within the province of an art addressed 
especially to our senses to place them bodily before us, and to give 
to these heavenly attendants a visible shape and bearing worthy of 
their blessed ministry. 

The devotional groups, of which I have already treated most fully, 
even while placed by the accessories quite beyond the range of actual 
life, have been too often vulgarised and formalised by a trivial or 
merely conventional treatment,* In these really domestic scenes, 
where the painter sought unreproved his models in simple nature, and 
trusted for his eflect to what was holiest and most immutable in our 
common humanity, he must have been a bungler indeed if he did not 
succeed in touching some responsive chord of sympathy in the bosom 
of the observer. This is, perliaps, the secret of the universal, and, in 
general, deserved, popularity of these Holy Families. 

' Sea the ‘ Mater Amahilin ' and the ‘ Pastoral Madonna*,' pp. IH, 128. 
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TWO FIGUKES. 

The Bimplest form of the family group is conliued to two figures, 
and expresses merely the relation between the Mother and the Child. 
Tlie is precisely the same as in the formal, goddess-like, en- 
throned Madonnas of the antique time ; but here quite otherwise 
worked out, and appealing to other sympathies. In the first instance, 
the intention was to assert the contested pretensions of the human 
mother to divine honours ; here it was rather to assert the humanity 
of her Divine Son ; and we have before us, in the simplest form, the 
first and holiest of all the social relations. 

The primal instinct, as the first duty of the mother, is the nourish- 
ment of the life she has given. A very common subject, therefore, 
is Mary in the act of feeding her Child from her bosom. I have 
already observed that, when first adopted, this was a theological 
theme ; an answer, in form, to the challenge of the Nestorians, ‘ Shall 
we call him God who hath sucked his mother’s breast ? ’ Then, and 
for at least 500 years afterwards, the simple maternal action involved 
a religions dogma, and was the visible exponent of a controverted 
article of faith. All such controversy had long ceased, aud certainly 
there was no thought of insisting on a point of theology in the minds 
of those secular paiuters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who have set forth the representation with such an affectionate and 
delicate grace ; nor yet in the minds of those who converted the lovely 
group into a moral lesson. For example, we find in the works of 
Jeremy Taylor (one of the lights of our Protestant Church) a long 
homily ‘ Of nursing children, in imitation of the blessed Virgin- 
mother ; ’ and prints and pictures of the Virgin thus occupied often 
bear significant titles and inscriptions of the same import ; such as 
‘ Le premier devoir d’un m^re,’ &c. 

1 do not find this moti/ in any known picture by Raphael ; but in 
one of his designs, engraved by Marc Antonio, it is represented with 
characteristic grace and delicacy. 

Goethe describes with delight a picture by Correggio, in which the 
attention of the Child seems divided between the bosom of his Mother 
and some fruit offered by an angel. He calls this subject ‘ The Wean- 
ing of the Infant Christ.’ Correggio, if not the very first, is certainly 
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among the first of the Italians who treated this motif in the simple 
domestic style. Others of the Lombard school followed him ; and I 
know not a more exquisite example than the maternal group by 
Solario, now in the Louvre, styled La Vierge d t Oreiller verd, from 
the colour of the pillow on which the Child is lying. The subject is 
frequent in the contemporary German and Flemish schools of the 
sixteenth century. In the next century, there are charming examples 
by the Bologna painters, and the Naturaliati, Spanish, Italian, and 
Flemish. I would particularly point to one by Agostino Caracci,^ 
and to another by Van Dyck (that engraved by Bartolozzi), as examples 
of elegance ; while in the numerous specimens by Rubens we have 
merely his own wife and son, painted with all that coarse vigorous 
life, and homely afiectionate expression, which his own strong 
domestic feelings could lend them. 

We have in other pictures the relation between the Mother and Child 
expressed and varied in a thousand ways; as where she contemplates 
him fondly — kisses him, pressing his cheeks to hers; or they sport with 
a rose, or an apple, or a bird ; or he presents it to his mother ; these 
originally mystical emblems being converted into playthings. In this 

* PArma. 
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sketch (128) she is amusing him by tinkling a bell : — the bell, which 
has a religious significance, is here a plaything. One or more 
attendant angels may vary the group, without taking it out of the 
sphere of reality. In a quaint but eharming picture in the Wallerstein 
Collection, an angel is sporting with the Child at his mother’s feet 
— is literally his playfellow ; and in a picture by Cambiaso, Mary, 
assisted by an angel, is teaching her Child to walk. 

To represent, in the great enthroned Madonnas, the Infant Saviour 
of the world asleep, has always appeared to me a solecism : whereas 
in the domestic subject, the Infant slumbering on his mother’s knee, 
or cradled in her arms, or on her bosom, or rocked by angels, is a 
most charming subject. Sometimes angels are seen preparing his 
bed, or looking on while he sleeps, with folded hands and over- 
shadowing wings. Sometimes Mary hangs over his pillow, ‘ pondering 
in her heart ’ the wondrous destinies of her Child. A poetess of our 
own time has given us au interpretation worthy of the most beautiful 
of these representations, in the address of the Virgin Mary to the 
Child Jesus — ‘ Sleej), sleep, mine Holy One ! ’ 

And art tbou come for saving, l)abj'-browt'<l 
And Bpeecblerts Being f art thou come for eavint; ? 

The )xaliu that gn>w8 beside our door is bowtxl 
By treadingn of the low wind the aoiitb, 

A rcetleaa tihaduw through the chamber waving. 

U{K>D iU bough a bird gingH in the puu. 

But thou, with that clo&e elumber on thy mouth, 

Doflt aeem of wind and nun already wcnary. 

Art come for Having, 0 my weary One ? 

Perchance thin Bleep that shutteth out the dreary 
Earth-aounde and motiona, opcna ou thy eoul 
High dreama on hre with God; 

High attugs that make the pathways where they ml) 

More bright than atara do thcira ; and viatung new 
Of thine eternal nature’s old abode. 

Suffer this mother's kiss, 

Best thing that earthly is, 

To glide the music and the glory through. 

Nor narrow' in thy dream the broad uplifting^ 

Of any seraph wing. 

Thus, noiseleaa, thus! — Sleep, sleep, my dreaming One.* 

* Poems by EliiwUith IhiiTctt Browning, vol. ii. p. 174. 
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Such high imaginings might be suggested hy the group of Michael 
Angelo — his famous ‘ Silenzio:’ but very different certainly are the 
thoughts and associations conveyed hy some of the very lovely, but 
at the same time familiar and commonplace, groups of peasant 
mothers and sleeping babies — the countless productions of the later 
schools — even while the simplicity and truth of the natural senti- 
ment go straight to the heart. 

I remember reading a little Italian hymn composed for a choir of 
nuns, and addressed to the sleeping Christ, in which he is prayed to 
awake ; or, if he will not, they threaten to pull him by his golden 
curls until they rouse him to listen ! 

I have seen a graceful print which reiuesents Jesus ns a child 
standing at his mother’s knee, while she feeds him from a plate or 
cup held by an angel ; underneath is the text, ‘ Butter and honey 
Hhall he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good ' 
and in a print of the same period, the mother susjiends her needle- 
work to contemplate the Child, who, standing at her side, looks 
down compassionately on two little birds, which flutter their wings 
and open their beaks ex{)cctingly ; underneath is the text, ‘ Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing ? ’ 

Mary employed in needlework, while her cradled Infant slumbers 
at her side, is a beautiful subject. Rossini, in his Storia della 
Pittura, publishes a group, representing the Virgin mending or 
making a little coat, while Jesus, seated at her feet without his coat, 
is playing with a bird; two angels are hovering above. It apj>ears 
to me that there is here some uncertainty as regards both the subject 
and the master. In the time of Giottino, to whom Rossini attributes 
the picture, the domestic treatment of the Madonna and Child was 
unknown. If it be really by him, I should suppose it to represent 
Hannah and her son Samuel. 

All these, and other varieties of action and sentiment connecting 
the Jlother and her Child, are frequently accompanied by accessory 
figures, forming, in their combination, what is properly a Holy 
Family. The personages introduced, singly or together, are the 
j'oung St. John, Joseph, Anna, Joachim, Elizabeth, and Zacharias. 
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THREE FIGURES. 

The group of three figures most commonly met with is that of the 
Mother and Child, with St. John. One of the earliest examples of the 
domestic treatment of this group is a quaint picture by Botticelli (129), 
in which Mary, bending down, holds forth the Child to be caressed by 
St John — very dry in colour, and faulty in drawing, but beautiful for 
the sentiment.' Perhaps the most perfect example which could be cited 
from the whole range of Art is Raphael's ‘ Madonna del Cardellino ; ’ * 
another is his ‘ Belle Jardiniere ; ’ * another, iu which the figures are 
half-length, is his ‘ Madonna del Giglio.’ ' As I have already observed, 
where the Infant Christ takes the cross from St John, or presents it 
to him, or where St John points to him as the Redeemer, or is repre- 
sented, not as a child, but as a youth or a man, the composition 
assumes a devotional significance. 

' Florenco, Pitti Pnl. ’ Florence Q»l. ’ Louvre, 375. * Lord Qarv.igb’e Coll. 
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The subject of the Sleeping Christ is beautifully varied by the 
introduction of St. John ; as where Mary lifts the veil and shows her 
Child to the little St. John, kneeling with folded hands : Raphael’s 
well-known ‘ Vierge a la Diademe’ is an instance replete with grace 
and expression.* Sometimes Mary, putting her finger to her lip, 
exhorts St. John to silence, as in a famous and oft-repeated subject 
by Annibal Caracci, of which there is a lovely example at Windsor. 
Such a group is ciUled in Italian, il Silenzio, aud in French le Sommeil 
de Jesus, 

Another group of three figures consists of the Mother, the Child, 
and St. Joseph as foster-father. This group, so commonly met with 
in the later schools of Art, dates from the end of the fifteenth century. 
Gerson, an ecclesiastic distinguished at the Council of Constance 
for his learning and eloquence, had written a poem of three thousand 
lines in praise of St. Joseph, setting him up as the Christian example 
of every virtue ; and this poem, after the invention of printing, was 
published and widely disseminated. Sixtus IV. instituted a festival 
in honour of the ‘ Husband of the Virgin,’ which, as a novelty and 
harmonising with the tone of popular feeling, was everywhere accept- 
able. As a natural consequence, the churches and chapels were filled 
with pictures, which represented the Mother and her Child, with 
Joseph standing or seated by, in an attitude of religious contem- 
plation or affectionate sympathy; sometimes leaning on his stick, 
or with his tools lying beside him ; and always in the old pictures 
habited in his appropriate colours, the saffron-coloured robe over the 
grey or green tunic. 

In the iladonna and Child, as a strictly devotional subject, the in- 
troduction of Joseph rather complicates the idea ; but in the domestic 
Holy Family his presence is natural and necessary. It is seldom 
that he is associated with the action, where there is one ; but of this 
also there are some beautiful examples. 

1. In a well-known composition by Raphael,^ the mother with- 
draws the covering from the Child, who seems to have that moment 



* louvre, 376. It ia also styled La Yicrgt au Linge. * Orosvonor Gil. 

L L 
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awaked, and, stretching out his 
little arms, smiles in her face: 

Joseph looks on tenderly and 
thoughtfully. (131) 

2. In anothergroup by Raphael,^ 
the Infuntis seated on the mother’s 
knee, and sustained by part of 
her veil ; Joseph, kneeling, offers 
flowers to his Divine foster-Son, 
who eagerly stretches out his little 
hand to take them. 

In many pictures, Joseph is seen 
presentingcherries; asinthe cele- 
brated Vierge aux Cerisesof Anni- 
bal Caracci.* The allusion is to a 
quaint old legend, often introduced 
in the religious ballads and dra- 
matic mysteries of the time. It is related, that before the birth of 
our Saviour, the Virgin Mary wished to taste of certain cherries 
wdiich hung upon a tree high above her head ; she requested Joseph 
to procure them for her, and he reaching to pluck them, the branch 
bowed down to his hand. 

3. There is a lovely pastoral composition by Titian, in wliich Mary 
is seated under some trees, with Joseph leaning on his staff, and the 
Infant Christ standing between them ; the little St John approaches 
with his lap full of cherries ; and in the background a woman is seen 
gathering cherries. Tliis picture is called a Riposo ; but the presence 
of St John, and the cherry-tree instead of the date-tree, point out a 
different signification. Angels presenting cherries on a plate is also 
a frequent circumstance, derived from the same legend. 

4. In a charming picture by Garofalo, Joseph is caressing the CTiild, 
while Mary — a rather full figure, calm, matronly, and dignified, as is 
usual with Garofalo — sits by, holding a book in her hand, from 
which she has just raised her eyes.® 

5. In a family group by Murillo, Joseph, standing, holds the Infant 

* Bridgewater GaL ’ Louvre. * Windsor Gal. 
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pressed to his bosom ; wliile Mary, seated near a cradle, holds out 
her arms to take it from him : a carpenter’s bench is seen behind. 

6. A celebrated picture by Rembrandt, known as Le Mimgc da 
Menuisier, exhibits a rustic interior; the Virgin is seated with the 
volume of the Scriptures open on her knees — she turns, and, lifting 
the coverlid of the cradle, contemplates the Infant asleep: in the 
background Joseph is seen at his work ; while angels hover above, 
keeping watch over the Holy Family. Exquisite for the homely 
natural sentiment, and the depth of the colour and chiaroscuro.' 

7. Many who read these pages wdll remember the pretty little 
picture, by Annibal Caracci, known as ‘ Le Raboteur.’ ■ It represents 
Joseph planing a board, while Jesus, a lovely boy about six or seven 
years old, stands by, watching the progress of his work. Mary is 
seated on one side, plying her needle. The great fault of this picture 
is the subordinate and utterly commonplace character given to the 
Virgin-mother; otherwise, it is a very suggestive and dramatic 
subject, and one which might be usefully engraved in a cheap form 
for distribution. 

Sometimes, in a Holy Family of three figures, the third figure is 
neither St. John nor St. Joseph, but St. Anna. Now, according to 
some early authorities, both Joachim and Anna died, either before 
the marriage of Mary and Joseph, or at least before the return from 
Egj’pt. Such, however, was the popularity of these family grouj)s, 
and the desire to giv^e them all possible variety, that the ancient 
version of the story was overruled by the prevailing taste, and St. 
Anna became an important personage. One of the earliest groups 
in which the mother of the Virgin is introduced as a third person- 
age, is a celebrated, but to my taste not a pleasing, composition, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, in which St. Anna is seated on a sort of chair, 
and the Virgin on her knees bends down towards the Infant Christ, 
who is sporting with a lamb. 

^ Petersburg. ^ lu the Cull, of the Earl of SuQolk, at Charlton. ^ Louvre, 4S1. 
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FOUR FIGURES. 

In a Holy Family of four figures, we have frequently the Virgin, 
the Child, and the Infant St. John, with St. Joseph standing by. 
Raphael’s Madonna del Passeggio is an example. In a picture by 
Palma Vecchio, St John presents a lamb, while St Joseph kneels 
before the Infant Christ, who, seated on his mother's knee, extends 
his arms to his foster-father. Nicold Poussin was fond of this group, 
and has repeated it at least ten times with variations. 

But the most frequent group of four figures consists of the Virgin 
and Child, with St. John and his mother St. Elizabeth, the two 
mothers and the two sons. Sometimes the children are sporting 
together, or embracing each other, while Mary and Elizabeth look on 
with a contemplative tenderness, or seem to converse on the future 
destinies of their sons. A very favourite and appropriate action is 
that of St. Elizabeth presenting St. John, and teaching him to kneel 
and fold his hands, as acknowledging in his little cousin the Infant 
Saviour. We have then, in beautiful contrast, the aged coifed head 
of Elizabeth, with its matronly and earnest expression ; the youthful 
bloom and soft virginal dignity of Mary ; and the different character 
of the boys, the fair complexion and delicate proportions of the 
Infant Christ, and the more robust and brown-complexioned John. 
A great painter will be careful to express these distinctions, not by 
the exterior character only, but will so combine the personages, that 
the action represented shall di.splay the superior dignity of Christ 
and his mother. 



FIVE OR SIX FIGURES. 

Tlie addition of Joseph, as a fifth figure, completes the domestic 
group. The introduction of the aged Zacharias renders, however, yet 
more full and complete, the circle of human life and human affection. 
We have then infancy, youth, maturity, and age, — difl’erence of sex 
and various degrees of relationship, combined into one harmonious 
whole ; and in the midst, the divinity of innocence, the Child-God, 
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the brightness of a spiritual power, connecting our softest earthly 
affections with our highest heavenward aspirations.^ 

A Holy Family of more than six figures (the angels not included) 
is very unusual. But there are e.xamples of groups combining 
all those personages mentioned in the Gospels as being related 
to Christ, though the nature and the degree of this supposed rela- 
tionship has embarrassed critics and commentators, and is not yet 
settled. 

According to an ancient tradition, Anna, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary, was three times married, Joachim being her third husband : 
the two others were Cleophas and Salome. By Cleoplias she had a 
daughter, also called Mar}', who was the wife of Alpheus, and the 
mother of Thaddeus, James Minor, and Joseph Justus. By Salome, 
she had a daughter, also Mary, married to Zebedee, and the mother 
of James Major and John the Evangelist. This idea that St. Anna 
was successively the wife of three husbands, and the mother of three 
daughters, all of the name of Mary, has been rejected l>y later 
authorities ; but in the beginning of the sixteenth century it was 
accepted, and to that period may be referred the pictures, Italian 
and German, representing a peculiar version of the Holy Family 
more properly styled ‘ the Family of the Virgin Mary.’ 

A picture by Lorenzo di Pavia, painted about 1513, exhibits a 
very complete example of this family group. Mary is seated in the 
centre, holding in her lap the Infant Christ ; near her is St. Joseph. 
Behind the Virgin stand St. Anna, and three men, with their names 
inscribed, Joachim, Cleophas, and Salome. On the right of the 
Virgin are Mary the daughter of Cleophas, Alpheus her husband, and 
her children Thaddeus, James Minor, and Joseph Justus. On the 
left of the Virgin are Mary the daughter of Salome, her husband 
Zebedee, and her children James Major and John the Evangelist.* 

A yet more beautiful example is a picture by Perugino in the 



' The inacription under a Holy Family in which the children are careming each other 
ia aometimea Iklicia meet etK cum^liU Aomtnuia (ProT. Tiii. 81 : ‘ My deligtita were with 
the aona of men’). 

’ Thia picture I aaw in the Louvre acme years ago, but it is not in the new Catalogue 
by M. ViUoL 
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Musee at Marseilles, which I have already cited and described : * 
here also the relatives of Christ, destined to be afterwards his 
apostles and the ministers of his word, are grouped around him in 
his infancy. In the centre Mary is seated and holding the Child ; 
St Anna stands behind, resting her hands affectionately on the 
shoulders of the Virgin. In front, at the feet of the Virgin, are two 
boys, Joseph and Thaddeus ; and near them Mary, the daughter of 
Cleophas, holds the hands of her third son, James Minor. To the 
right is Mary Salome, holding in her arms her son John the Evan- 
gelist, and at her feet is her other son, James Major. Joseph, 
Zebedee, and other members of the family, stand around. Tlie same 
subject I have seen iu illuminated MSS., and in German prints. It 
is worth remarking that all these appeared about the same time, 
between 1505 and 1520, and that the subject afterwards disappeared ; 
from which I infer that it was not authorised by the Church ; per- 
haps because the exact degree of relationshij) between these young 
apostles and the Holy Family was not clearly made out, either by 
Scripture or tradition. 

In this little sketch (132), which is from a composition by 
Parmigiano, Christ is standing at his mother’s knee; Elizabeth 
* Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 253. 
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presents St. John the Baptist ; the other little St. John kneels on a 
cushion. Behind the Virgin are St. Joachim and St. Anna; and 
behind Elizabeth, Zebedee and Mary Salome, the parents of St. John 
the Evangelist. In the centre, Joseph looks on with folded hands. 

A catalogue raisonnee of the Holy Families painted by distin- 
guished artists including from two to six figures would fill volumes : 
I shall conteut myself with directing attention to some few 
examples, remarkable either for their celebrity, their especial 
beauty, or for some peculiarity, whether commendable or not, in the 
significance or the treatment. 

The strictly domestic conception may he said to have begun with 
Raphael and Correggio ; and they afford the most perfect examples 
of the tender and the graceful in sentiment and action, the softest 
parental feeling, the loveliest forms of childhood. Of the purely 
natural and familiar treatment, which came into fashion in the 
seventeenth century, the pictures of Guido, Rubens, and Murillo 
afford the most perfect specimens. 

1. Raphael.^ Mary, a noble queenly creature, is seated, and 
bends towards her Child, who is springing from his cradle to meet her 
embrace ; Elizabeth presents St. John ; and Joseph, leaning on his 
hand, contemplates the group : two beautiful angels scatter flowers 
from above. This is the celebrated picture once supposed to have 
been executed expressly for Francis I. ; but later researches prove it 
to have been painted for Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino.® 

2. Correggio. Mary holds the Child upon her knee, looking down 
upon him fondly. Styled, from the introduction of the work-basket, 

1 Louvre, 377. 

° It appears from the correepondence relative to this picture and the ‘ St. Mich.vel,’ that 
both pictures were painted by order of thia Lorenzo de' Medici, the aame who ie figured in 
Michael Angelo'a Pentiero, and that they were intended aa presenta to Francia I. (Sec Dr. 
Qaye’a CaHt'jgio, ii. 146, and alao the new Catalogue of the Louvre by F. Villot.) I have 
mentioned thia Holy Family not aa the fineat of liaph.aera Madonnas, but because there is 
something peculiarly animated and dramatic in the motif, considering the time at which it 
was painted. It was my intention to have given here a complete list of Raphael's Holy 
Families ; but this has been so well dune in the last English edition of Kugler's Handbook, 
that it has become superfluous ns a repetition. The series of minute and exquisite drawings 
by Mr. George Scharf, appended to Kugler's Catalogue, renders it easy to recognise all the 
groufis described in this and the preceding pages. 
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La Vierge au Panier. A finished example of that soft, yet joyful, 
maternal feeling for which Correggio was remarkable.* 

3. Pinturicchio. In a landscape, Mary and Joseph are seated 
together ; near them are some loaves and a small cask of wine. 
More in front the two children, Jesus and St. John, are walking 
arm in arm ; Jesus holds a book, and John a pitcher, as if they 
were going to a well.* 

4. Andrea del Sarto. The Virgin is seated on the ground, and 
holds the Child ; the young St. John is in the arms of St. Eliza- 
beth, and Joseph is seen behind.* Tliis picture, another by the 
same painter in the National Gallery, a third in the collection of 
Lord Lansdowne, and in general all the Holy Families of Andrea, 
may be cited as examples of fine execution and mistaken or defec- 
tive character. No sentiment, no action, connects the personages 
either with each other, or with the spectator. 

5. Michael Angelo. The composition, in the Florence Gallery, 
styled a Holy Family, appears to me a signal example of all that 
should be avoided. It is, as a conception, neither religious nor 
domestic ; in execution and character exaggerated and offensive, and 
in colour hard and dry. 

Another, a bas-relief, in which the Child is shrinking from a bird 
held up by St. John, is very grand in the forms : the mistake in 
sentiment, as regards the bird, I have pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion.* A third, in which the Child leans pensively on a book lying 
open on his mother’s knee, while she looks out on the spectator, is 
more properly a Mater Amabilia. 

There is an extraordinary fresco still preserved in the Casa 
Buonarotti at Florence, where it was painted on the wall by Michael 
Angelo, and styled a Holy Family, though the exact meaning of 
the subject has been often disputed. It appears to me, however, 
very clear, and one never before or since attempted by any other 
artist.* Mary is seated in the centre ; her Child is reclining on 
the ground between her knees ; and the little St John, holding his 
cross, looks on him steadfastly. A man coming forward, seems to 
ask of Mary, ‘ Whose sou is this ?’ she most expressively puts 

* National Oal. 23. * Siena Acati. * Ltiuvre, 439. * Royal Acodumy. 

^ Thitt freacu ia engraved in the Elruria PiUttrict. 
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aside Joseph with her hand, and looks up, as if answering, ‘ Not the 
son of an earthly, hut of a hcaveuly Father ! ’ There are five other 
figures standing behind, and the whole group is most significant. 

6. Albert Diirer. The Holy Family seated under a tree ; the 
Infant is about to spring from the knee of his mother into the 
outstretched arms of St. Anna ; Joseph is seen behind with his hat 
in his hand ; and to the left sits the aged Joachim contemplating 
the group. 

7. Mary appears to have just risen from herchair, the Child 
liends from her arms, and a young and very little angel, standing 
on tip-toe, holds up to him a flower — other flowers in his lap : — a 
beautiful old German print. 

8. Giulio Romano. {La Madonna del Bacino.') * The Child stands 
in a basin, and the young St. John pours water upon him from a 
vase, while Mary w'ashes him. St. Elizabeth stands by, holding a 
napkin ; St. Joseph, behind, is looking on. Notwithstanding the 

* Drea<Iea Qal. 

M M 
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homeliness of tlie action, there is here a religious and mysterious 
significance, prefiguring the Baptism. 

9. N. Poussin. Mary, assisted by angels, washes and dresses her 
Child.* 

10. V. Salimbeni. An interior. Mary and Joseph are occupied 
by the Child. Eliznlxith is spinning. More in front St John is 
carrying two puppies in the lappet of his coat, and the dog is leap- 
ing up to him.’ This is one out of many instances in which the 
painter, anxious to vary the oft-repeated subject, and no longer 
restrained by refined taste or. religious veneration, has fallen into 
a most offensive impropriety. 

11. Ippolito Andreasi. Mary, seated, holds the Infant Christ 
between her knees; Elizabeth leans over the back of her chair; 
Josei)h leans on his staff behind the Virgin ; the little St. John and 
an angel present grapes, while four other angels are gathering and 
bringing them. A branch of vine, loaded with grapes, is lying in 
the foreground. Christ looks like a young Bacchus ; and there is 
something mannered and fantastic in the execution.® With this 
domestic scene is blended a strictly religious symbol, ‘/ am the tine.' 

12. Murillo. Mary is in the act of swaddling her Child (Luke ii. 
7), while two angels, standing near him, solace the Divine Infant 
with heavenly music.'* 

13. Rubens. Mary, seated on the ground, holds the Child, with a 
charming maternal expression, a little from her, gazing on him with 
rapturous earnestness, while he looks up with responsive tenderness 
in her face. His right hand rests on a cross presented by St. John, 
who is presented by St. Elizabeth. Wonderful for the intensely 
natural and domestic expression, and the beauty of the execution.® 

14. D. Hopfer. Within the porch of a building, Mary is seated 
on one side, reading intently. St. Anna, on the other side, holds 
out her arms to the Child, who is sitting on the ground between 
them : an angel looks in at the open door behind.® 

15. Rembrandt. {Le Menage du Menuisier.) A rustic interior. 
Mary, seated in the centre, is suckling her Child. St. Anna, a fat 
Flemish grandame, has been reading the volume of the Scriptures, 

■ O.M. of Mr. Hope. * Florence, Pitli Pal. ’ Louvre, 38. 

* Madrid Gal. * Florence, Pitti PaL * Barlach, viii. 483. 
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and bends forward in order to remove the covering and look in the 
Infant’s face. A cradle is near. Joseph is seen at work in the 
background.' 

16. Le Brun. {The Benedicite.) Man,', the Child, and Joseph are 
seated at a frugal repast. Joseph is in the act of reverently saying 
grace, which gives to the picture the title by which it is known.* 



It is distinctly related, that Joseph brought up his foster-Son as a 
carjienter, and that Jesus exercised the craft of his reputed father. 
In the Church pictures, we do not often meet with this touching and 
familiar aspect of the life of our Saviour. But in the small deco- 
rative pictures painted for the rich ecclesiastics, and for private 
oratories, and in the cheap prints which were prepared for distribution 
among the people, and became especially popular during the religious 
reaction of the seventeenth century, we find this homely version of 
the subject perpetually, and often most pleasingly, exhibited. The 
greatest and wisest Being who ever trod the earth was thus repre- 
sented, in the eyes of the ])oor artificer, as ennobling and sanctifying 
labour and toil ; and the quiet domestic duties and affections were 
here elevated and hallowed by religious associations, and adorned by 
all the graces of Art. Even where the artistic treatment was not 
first-rate — was not such ns the painters — priests and poets as well as 
painters — of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would have lent 
to such themes — still, if the sentimeut nud significance were but 
intelligible to those especially addressed, the purpose was accom- 
plished, and the effect must have been good. 

I have before me an example in a set of twelve prints, executed 
in the Netherlands, exhibiting a sort of history of the childhood of 
Christ, and his training under the eye of his mother. It is entitled 
Jesu Christi dei Domini Saicatoris nostri In/antia, ‘ Tlie Infancy of 
our Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ; ’ and the title-page is sur- 
rounded by a border composed of musical instruments, spinning- 

* Louvro. 

® Lotivre, Ecole Franrnise, 57. There is a celebrated engraving by Edelinck. 
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w heels, distalfs, and other implements of female industry, intermixed 
with all kinds of masons’ and carpenters’ tools. To each print is 
appended a descriptive Latin verse ; Latin being chosen, I suppose, 
because the publication was intended for distribution in different 
countries, and especially foreign missions, and to be explained by 
the priests to the people. 

1. The figure of Christ is seen in a glory surrounded by cherubim, &c. 

ti. The Virgin is seated on the hill of Sion. The Infant in her 
lap, with outspread arms, looks up to a choir of angels, and is singing 
with them. 

3. Jesus, slumbering in his cradle, is rocked by two angels, while 
Mary sits by, engaged in needlework.* 

4. The interior of a carpenter’s shop. Joseph is plying his work, 
while Joachim stands near him. The Virgin is measuring linen, and 
St. Anna looks on. Two angels are at play with the Infant Christ, 
who is blowing soap-bubbles. 

5. While Mary is preparing the family meal, and watching a pot 
which is boiling on the fire, Joseph is seen behind chopping wood : 
more in front, Jesus is sweeping together the chips, and two angels 
are gathering them up. 

6. Mary is reeling off a skein of thread ; Joseph is squaring a 
I>lank ; Jesus is picking up the chips, assisted by two angels. 

7. Mary is seated at her sjunuing-wheel ; Joseph, assisted by 
Jesus, is sawing through a large beam ; two angels looking on. 

8. Mary is spinning with a distaff ; behind, Joseph is sawing a 
beam, on which Jesus is standing above; and two angels are lifting 
a plank. 

f>. Joseph is seen building up the framework of a house, assisted 



1 Thu Latin stanz.i beneath ia rem.arkahle for its elegance, and bec.ause it has been trans- 
lated by Coleridge, who mentions that he found the print and the verse under it in a little 
inn in Germany. 



Dormi, Jeau, mater ridet, 

Quo) tarn dulcem somnem videt, 
Dormi, Jeau, blandulo I 
Si non dormis, mater plorat. 
Inter fila cantons orat, 

Blande, veni, somnule ! 



Sleep, sweet babe ! my cares beguiling, 
Mother sits beside thee smiling ; 

Sleep, my darling, tenderly ! 

If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 
Singing as her wheel she tumeth : 

‘ Come, soft slumber, balmily ! ’ 
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by an angel ; Jesus is boring a hole with a large gimlet ; an angel 
helps him ; Mary is winding thread. 

10. Joseph is busy roofing in the house ; Jesns, assisted by the 
angels, is carrying a beam of wood up a ladder ; below, in front, 
Mary is carding wool or flax. 

11. Joseph is building a boat, assisted by Jesus, who has a 
hammer and chisel in his hand : two angels helji him. The Virgin 
is knitting a stocking ; and the new-built house is seen in the back- 
ground. 

12. Joseph is erecting a fence round a garden ; Jesus, assisted by 
the angels, is fastening the palings together ; while Maiy is weaving 
garlands of roses. 

Justin Martyr mentions, as a tradition of his time, that Jesus 
assisted his foster-father in making yokes and ploughs. In Ilolland, 
where these prints were published, the substitution of the boat- 
building seems very natural. St. Bonaventura, the great Franciscan 
theologian, and a high authority in all that relates to the life and 
character of Mary, not only describes her as a pattern of female 
industry, but alludes particularly to the legend of the distaff, and 
mentions a tradition, that when in Egyj>t, the Holy Family was so 
reduced by poverty, that Mary begged from door to door the fine flax 
which she afterwards spun into a garment for her Child. 

As if to render the circle of maternal duties, and thereby the 
maternal example, more complete, there are prints of Mary leading 
her Son to school. I have seen one in which he carries his horn- 
book in his hand. Such representations, though popular, were con- 
demned by the highest church authorities as nothing less than 
heretical. The Abbe Merj' counts among the artistic errors ‘ which 
endanger the faith of good Christians,’ those pictures which represent 
Mary or Joseph instructing the Infant Christ ; as if all learning, all 
science, divine and human, were not his hy intuition, and without 
any earthly teaching.* A beautiful Holy Family, by Schidone, is 
entitled, ‘ Tlie Infant Christ learning to read ; ’ ^ and we frequently 
meet with pictures in which the mother holds a book, while the Divine 
Child, with a serious intent expression, turns over the leaves, or points 
I V. TbiSologie des Feintres. ’ Bridgewater Qal. 
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to the letters ; but I imagine that these, and similar groups, repre- 
sent Jesus instructing Mary and Joseph, as he is recorded to have 
done. There is also a very pretty legend, in which he is represented 
as exciting the astonishment of the schoolmaster Zaccheus by his 
premature wisdom. On these, and other details respecting the in- 
fancy of our Saviour, I shall have to say much more when treating 
of the History of Christ. 
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The Dispute in the Temple. 

lud. La Duputa nel Tempio. Fr. Jdsus au milieu dee Ducteure. 



The subject which we call the dispute in the Temple, or ‘ Christ 
among the Doctors,’ is a scene of great importance in the life of the 
Redeemer (Luke ii. 41, 52). His appearance in the midst of the 
doctors, at twelve years old, wheu he sat ‘ hearing them and asking 
them questions, and all who heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and his answers,’ has been interpreted as the first mani- 
festation of his high character as teacher of men, as one come to 
throw a new light on the prophecies, — 
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For trailing cloiida of glory had he come 
From heaven, which waa his home ; 

and also as instructing us that those who are to become teachers of 
men ought, when young, to listen to the voice of age and experience ; 
and that those who have grown old may learn lessons of wisdom 
from childish innocence. Such is the historical and scriptural repre- 
sentotion. But in the life of the Virgin, the whole scene changes 
its signification. It is no longer the wisdom of the Son, it is the 
sorrow of the Mother which is the principal theme. In their journey 
home from Jerusalem, Jesus has disappeared ; he who was the light 
of her eyes, whose precious existence had been so often threatened, 
has left her care, and gone she knows not whither. ‘ No fancy can 
imagine the doubts, the apprehensions, the possibilities of mischief, 
the tremblings of heart, which the holy Virgin-mother feels thronging 
in her bosom. For three days she seeks him in doubt and anguish.’ ‘ 
At length he is found seated in the temple in the midst of the learned 
doctors, ‘hearing them and asking them questions.’ And she said 
unto him, ‘ Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, I and 
thy father have sought thee sorrowing.’ And he said unto them, 
‘ How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ? ’ 

Now there are two ways of representing this scene. In all the 
earlier pictures, it is chiefly with reference to the Virgin-mother ; it 
is one of the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary. Tlie Child Jesus sits 
in the temple, teaching with hand uplifted ; the doctors round him 
turn over the leaves of their great books, searching the law and the 
prophets. Some look up at the young inspired Teacher — he who was 
above the law, yet came to obey the law and fulfil the prophecies — 
with amazement. Conspicuous in front stand Mary and Joseph, and 
she is in act to address to him the tender reproach, ‘ I and thy father 
have sought thee sorrowing.’ In the early examples she is a principal 
figure, but in later pictures she is seen entering in the background ; 
and where the scene relates only to the life of Clirist, the • figures 
of Joseph and Mary are omitted altogether, and the Child-teacher 
becomes the central, or at least the chief, personage in the group. 



* Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ. 
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In a picture by Giovanni da Udine, the subject is taken out of the 
region of the actual, and treated altogether as a mystery. In the 
centre sits the young Redeemer, his hand raised, and surrounded by 
several of the Jewish doctors ; while in front stand the four fathers of 
the Church, who flourished in the interval between the fourth and 
sixth centuries after Christ ; and these, holding their hooks, point to 
Jesus, or look to him, ns to the source of their wisdom — a beautiful 
and poetical version of the true significance of the story, which the 
critics of the last century would call a chronological mistake.^ 

But those representations which come under our especial con- 
sideration at present, are such as rejiresent the moment in which 
Mary appears before her Son. The earliest instance of this treat- 
ment is a group by Giotto. (136) Dante cites the deportment of the 
Virgin on this occasion, and her mild reproach, ‘ con atto dolce di 
madre^ as a signal lesson of gentleness and forbearance.* It is as if 
he had transferred the picture of Giotto into his vision ; for it is as 
a picture, not an action, that it is introduced. Another, by Simon 

’ Venice Academy. - Piirgatorio, c. xv. 

N N 
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Menimi in the Itoscoe Collection at Liverpool, is conceived in a simi- 
lar spirit. In a picture hy Garofalo, Mary does not reproach lier 
Son, but stands listening to him with her hands folded on her bosom. 
In a large and fine composition by Pinturicchio, the doctors throw 
down their books before him, while the Virgin and Josei>h are enter- 
ing on one side. The subject is conspicuous in Albert Diirer’s Life 
of the Virgin, where Jesus is seated on high, as one having authority, 
teaching from a chair like that of a professor in a university, and 
surrounded by the old bearded doctors ; and Mary stands before her 
Son in an attitude of expostulation. 

After the restoration of Jesus to his parents, they conducted him 
home ; ‘ but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart.’ The return 
to Nazareth, Jesus walking humbly betw'een Joseph and Mary, was 
painted by Rubens for the Jesuit College at Antwerp, as a le.sson to 
youth. Underneath is the text, ‘ And he w'as subject unto them.’ ’ 



The Death of Joseph. 

Jlal. La Morto di San Giuaepjie. Fr. La Mort do St. Joeeph. Ger, joeefs T<xl. 



Between the journey to Jerusalem and the public appearance of 
Jesus, chronologers place the death of Joseph, but the exact date is 
not ascertained ; some place it in the eighteenth year of the life of 
our Saviour, and others in his twenty-seventh year, when, as they 
assert, Joseph was one hundred and eleven years old. 

I have already observed, that the enthusiasm for the character of 
Joseph, and his popularity as a saint and patron of power, date from the 
fifteenth century ; and late in the sixteenth century I find, for the first 
time, the death of Joseph treated as n separate subject. It appears that 
the supposed anniversary of his death (July 20) had long been regarded 
in the East as a solemn festival, and that it was the custom to read 
publicly, on this occasion, some homily relating to his life and death. 
The very curious Arabian work, entitled ‘ The History of Joseph the 

* It haH been called by mistake * The Return frum Kgypt.' 
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Carpenter,’ is supposed to Ik* one of tliese ancient homilies, and, in its 
original form, as old as the fourth century.* Here the death of Joseph 
is described with great detail, and with many solemn and pathetic cir- 
cumstances ; and the whole history Ls put into the mouth of Jesus, who 
is supposed to recite it to his disciples : he describes the pious end of 
Joseph ; he speaks of himself as being present, and acknowledged by 
the dying man as ‘ lledeemer and Messiah,’ and he proceeds to record 
the grief of ^lary : — 

‘ And my mother, the Virgin, arose, and she came nigh to me and 
said, “ 0 my beloved Son, now must the good old man die ! ” and I 
answered and said unto her, “ 0 my most dear mother, needs must 
all created beings die ; and death will have his rights, even over thee, 
beloved mother ; but death to him and to thee is no death, only the 
jmssage to eternal life ; and this body I have derived from thee shall 
al.'O undergo death.” ’ 

And they sat, the Son and the mother, beside Josejih ; and Jesus 
held his hand, and watched the last breath of life trembling on his 
lips ; and Mary touched his feet, and they were cold; and the daugh- 
ters and the sons of Joseph wept and sobbed around in their grief ; 
and then Jesus adds, tenderly, ‘ I, and my mother Mary, we wept, 
with them.’ 

Then follows a truly oriental scene, of the evil angels rising up 
with Death, and rejoicing in his power over the saint, while Jesus 
rebukes them; and at his prayer God sends down Michael, prince of 
the angelic host, and Gabriel, the herald of light, to t.ike possession 
of the departing spirit, enfold it in a robe of brightness, thereby to 
pre.serve it from the ‘ dark angels,’ and carry it up into heaven. 

This legend of the death of Joseph was, in many forms, popular in 
the sixteenth century ; hence aro.se the custom of invoking him ns 
intercessor to obtain a blessed and j>eaccful end, so that he became, 
in some sort, the patron saint of deathbeds; and it is at this time 
we find the first representations of the death of Joseph, afterwards 
a popular subject in the churches and convents of the Augustitie 

^ The Arabic MS. in the library at Pariti ta of the year 1209, ami the Co|>tic version as 
old as l‘M7. Kxtmctfl from tlu^M) wore 1>ecome current in the legends of the West about 
the fifteenth century. — See tho Kcu TostamentUchuu AjH>kry(iheD, edited in German by 
Dr K. F. Borberg. 
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oinon.s ami Carmelite friars, who had chosen him for their patron 
saint ; and also in family chapels consecrated to the memory or the 
repose of the dead. 

The finest example I have seen is by Carlo Maratti, in the Vienna 
Gallery. St. Joseph is on a couch ; Christ is seated near him ; and the 
Virgin stands by with folded hands, in a sad, contemplative attitude. 

I am not aware that the Virgin has ever been introduced into any 
representation of the temptation or the baptism of our Saviour. These 
subjects, so important and so picturesque, are reserved till we enter 
upon the Ilistory of Christ. 



The MAuniAGE at Cana in Galilee. 

Ital. Le Nozze di Cano. Fr. L«« Noce» de Cana. Gtr. Die Iloclizeit zu Cana. 

After his temptation and baptism, the first manifestation of the divine 
mission and miraculous power of Jesus was at the wedding feast at 
Cana in Galilee ; and those who had devoted themselves to the espe- 
cial glorification of the Virgin Mother did not forget that it was at 
her request this first miracle was accomplished; that out of her 
tender and sjunpathctic commiseration for the apparent want, arose 
her appeal to him — not, indeed, as requiring anything from him, but 
looking to him with habitual dependence on his goodness and power. 
She simply said, ‘ They have no wine I ’ He replied, ‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.’ The term woman, 
thus used, sounds harsh to us; but in the original is a term of respect. 
Nor did Jesus intend any denial to the mother, whom he regarded with 
dutiful and pious reverence ; it was merely an intimation that he 
was not }’et entered into the period of miraculous power. He anti- 
cipated it, however, for her sake, and because of her request. Such 
is the view taken of this beautiful and dramatic incident by the early 
theologians; and in the same spirit it has been interpreted by the 
painters. 

The Marriage at Cana appears very seldom iu the ancient represen- 
tations taken from the Gospel. All the monkish institutions then 
prevalent discredited marriage ; and it is clear that this distant cou- 
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sccration of the rite by the presence of the Saviour and his Mother 
did not find favour with the early patrons of Art. 

There is an old Greek tradition, that the Marriage at Cana was 
that of John the Evangelist. In the thirteenth century, when the 
passionate enthusiasm for Mary Magdalene was at its height, it was 
a popular article of belief that the Marriage which Jesus graced with 
his presence was that of John the Evangelist and Mary Magdalene ; 
and that immediately after the wedding feast, St. John and Mary, 
devoting themselves to an austere aud cliaste religious life, followed 
Christ, and ministered to him. 

As a scene in the life of Christ, the Marriage at Cana is of course 
introduced incidentally ; but even here, such were the monastic prin- 
ciples and prejudices, that I find it difficult to point out any very 
early example. In the ‘ Manual of Greek Art,’ published by Didron, 
the rules for the representation are thus laid down : — ‘ A table , 
around it Scribes and Pharisees ; one holds up a cup of wine, 
aud seems astonished. In the midst the bride and bridegroom 
are seated together. The bridegroom is to have “ grey hair and 
a round beard ” {chett’ux grii et harhe arrondie) ; both are to be 
crowned with flowers ; behind them, a servitor. Christ, the Virgin, 
and Josejih, are to be on one side, and on the other are six jars ; 
the attendants are in the act of filling them with water from leathern 
buckets.’ 

The introduction of Joseph is quite peculiar to Greek Art ; and the 
more curious, that in tlie list of Greek subjects there is not one from 
his life, or in which he is a conspicuous figure. On the other hand, 
the astonished ‘ ruler of the feast ’ (the Architriclind), so dramatic, 
and so necessary to the comprehension of the scene, is scarcely ever 
omitted. The apostles whom we may imagine to be present are 
Peter, Andrew, James, aud John. 

As a separate subject, the Marriage at Cana first became popular 
in the Venetian school, and thence extended to the Lombard and 
German schools of the same period, that is, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

The most beautiful representation I have ever seen is a fresco, by 
Luiui, in the Church of 13au Maurizio, at Milan. It belongs to a 
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coiivont of nuns; and I iniagine, from its introduction tlierc, that it 
had a mystic signification, and referred to a divine Sposalizio. In 
til is sen.se, the treatment is perfect There are just tlie numher of 
figure.s necessary to tell the story, and no more. It is the bride who 
is here the conspicuous figure, seated in the centre, arrayed in spot- 
less white, and represented as a mm about to make her profession ; 
for this is evidently the intended signification. The bridegroom is 
at her side, and near to the spectator. Christ and the Virgin are 
seated together, and apjiear to be conversing. A man presents a cup 
of wine. Including guests and attendants, there are only twelve 
figures. The only fault of this exquisite and graceful composition is 
the introduction of a cat and dog in front ; we feel that they ought 
to have been omitted, as giving occasion for irreverent witticisms.’ 

In contrast with this picture, and as a gorgeous specimen of the 
Venetian style of treatment, we may turn to the ‘ Marriage at 
Cana’ in the Louvre, originally painted to cover one side of the 
refectory of the convent of San (Jiorgio Mnijijiorc at Venice, whence 
it was carried off by the French in 179(5. This immense picture 
is about thirty-six feet iii length, and about twenty feet in height, 
and contains more than a hundred figures above life-size. In 
the centre Christ is seated, and beside him the Virgin-mother. 
Both heads are merely commonplace, and probably jiortraits, like 
those of the other personages at the extremity of the table. On the 
left are seated the bride and bridegroom. In the foreground a 
company of mu.sicians arc performing a concert; behind the table is 
a balustrade, wliere are seen numerous servants occupied iu cutting 
up the viands and serving dishes, with attendants and spectators. 
The chief action to be represented, the astonishing miracle performed 
by him at whose command ‘ the fountain blushed into wine,’ is here 
quite a secondary matter ; and the value of the picture lies in its 
magnitude and variety as a composition, and the portraits of the 
historical characters and remarkable personages introduced — Francis 
I., his queen Eleanora of Austria, Charles V., and others. Iu the 
group of musicians in front we recognise Titian and Tintoretto, old 
Bassano, and Paolo himself. 

1 TLiis beautiful fresco, wbicli is seldom seen, being behind the altar, was in a very iuiihkI 
condition when I saw it last, in 1855. 
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The Marriivge nt Cana, ns n refectory siiliject, had been unknown 
till this time : it became jHipular, anil Paolo afterwards repeated it 
several time.s. The most lieautifid of all, to my feeling, is that in 
the Dresden Gallery, where the ‘ ruler of the feast,’ holding up the 
gliLSs of wine witli admiration, seems to exclaim, ‘ Tliou hast kept 
the good wine until now.’ In another, which is nt Milan, the Virgin 
turns round to the attendant, and desires him to obey her Son — 
‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it I ’ 

As the Marriage at Cana belong.s, as a subject, rather to the history 
of Christ than to that of the Virgin his Mother, I shall not enter into 
it further here, but proceed. 



After the marriage at Cana in Galilee, which may be regarded as 
the commencement of the miraculous mission of our Lord, we do not 
hear anything of his Mother, the Virgin, till the time apjiroached 
when he was to close his ministry by his death. She is not once 
referred to by name in the Gospels until the scene of the Crucifixion. 
We arc indeed given to understand, that in the journeys of our 
Saviour, and particularly when he went up from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem, the women followed and ministered to him ; * and tho.se who 
have written the life of the Virgin for the edification of the people, 
and those who have translated it into the various forms of Art, have 
taken it for granted that She, his Mother, could not have been 
absent or indifferent where others attended with affection and zeal : 
but 1 do not remember any scene in which she is an actor, or even a 
conspicuous figure. 

Among the carvings on the stalls at Amiens, there is one which 
rejiresents the passage (Matt. xii. 4G) wherein our Saviour, preaching 
in Judea, is told that his mother and his brethren stand without. 
‘But he answering, said to him that told him, “ Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren ? And he stretched forth his hand towards 
his disciples, and said, “ Behold my mother and my brethren ? ” ’ 
Tlie composition exhibits on one side Jesas standing and teaching 
his disciples ; while on the other, through an open door, we perceive 
the Virgin aud two or three others. This representation is very rare. 

* Matt, xxvii. 55 ; Luke viit. 2. 
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The date of these stalls is the sixteenth century ; and such a group 
in a series of the life of the Virgin could not, I think, have occurred 
iu the fifteenth. It would have been quite inconsistent with all 
the religious tendencies of that time, to exhibit Christ as preaching 
Tcifhi7i, while his ‘ divine and most glorious ’ Mother was standing 
nithout. 

The theologians of the Middle Ages insist on the close and mystical 
relation which they assure us existed between Christ and his Mother : 
however far separated, there was constant communion between them ; 
and wherever he might be — in whatever acts of love, or mercy, or 
benign wisdom occupied for the good of man — there was also his 
Mother, present with him in the spirit. I think we can trace the 
impress of this mysticism in some of the productions of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. For example, among the frescoes hy Angelico 
da Fiesole in the cloisters of SL Mark, at Florence, there is one of 
the Transfiguration, where the Saviour stands glorified with arms 
outspread — a simple and sublime conception — and on each side half- 
figures of Moses and Elias : lower down appear the Virgin and 
St. Dominick. There is also in the same series a fresco of the Last 
Supper as the Eucharist, in which the Virgin is kneeling, glorified, 
on one side of the picture, and appears as a partaker of the rite. 
Such a version of either subject must be regarded as wholly mystical 
and exceptional, and I am not acquainted with any other instance. 

Lo Spas I MO. 

* O what avails me uuw that honuiir high, 

To have conceived of Go<h and that aalute, 

** Hail, highly favoured among women blest ! *’ 

While 1 to sorrows am no less atlvanced, 

And fears os eminent, above the lot 
Of other women by the birth 1 bore.* 

‘ This is my favoured lot, 

My exaltation to afflictions high.* 

Milton. 

In the Passion of our Lord, taken in connection with the life of the 
Virgin-mother, there arc three scenes in which she is associated with 
the action as an important, if not a principal, personage. 
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We are told in the Gospel of St. John (chap, xvii.), that Christ 
took a solemn farewell of his disciples : it is therefore supposed that 
he did not go up to his death without taking leave of his Mother — 
without preparing her for that grievous agony by all the comfort that 
his tender anil celestial pity and superior nature could bestow. This 
parting of Christ and his Mother before the Crucifixion is a modern 
subject. I am not acquainted with any example previous to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. The earliest I have met with is 
by Albert Durer, in the series of the Life of the Virgin, but there 
are probably examples more ancient, or at least contemporary. In 
Albert Durer’s composition, Mary is sinking to the earth, as if 
overcome with atfliction, and is sustained in the arms of two women ; 
she looks up with folded hands and streaming eyes to her Son, who 
stands before her ; he, with one hand extended, looks down upon her 
compassionately, and seems to give her his last benediction. I 
remember another instance, by Paul Veronese, full of that natural 
affectionate sentiment which belonged to the Venetian school.* In 
a very beautiful picture by Carotto of Verona, Jesus kneeh before his 
Mother, and receives her benediction before he departs : this must be 
regarded as an impropriety, a mistake in point of sentiment, con- 
sidering the peculiar relation between the two personages ; but it is 
a striking instance of the popular notions of the time respecting the 
high dignity of the Virgin-mother. I have not seen it repeated.* 



It appears from the Gos])cl histories, that the women who had at- 
tended upon Christ during his ministry failed not in their truth and 
their love to the last. In the various circumstances of the Passion of 
our Lord, where the Virgin-mother figures as an important personage. 



' Florence Oal. 

• Verona, San Bernardino. It la worth remarking, with regard to thia picture, that the 
Intendant of the Convent rebukeil the artiat, declaring that he had maile the Saviour 
ehow loo little reverence for bin Mother, seeing that be knelt to her on one knee only. — 
See the anecdote in Vatari, vol. i. p. 651. FL EiUt. 1838. 

0 O 
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certniu of tliese women are represented as always near her, and sustain- 
ing her with a tender and respectful sympathy. Three are mentioned 
by name — Mary JIagdalene ; ilary, the wife of Cleophas ; and Mary, 
the mother of James and John, Martha, the sister of Mary Mag- 
dalene, is also included, as I infer from her name, which in several 
instances is inscribed in the nimbus encircling her heath I have in 
another place given the story of Martha, and the legends which in 
the fourteenth century converted her into a very important character 
in Sacred Art,* These women, therefore, form, with the Virgin, the 
group of f.te female figures which are generally included in the 
scriptural scenes from the Life of Christ, 

Of course, these incidents, and more especially the ‘ Procession to 
Calvary’ and the ‘ Crucifixion,’ belonged to another series of subjects, 
which I shall have to treat hereafter in the History of our Lord ; but 
they are also included in a series of the Ilosary as two of the mysti- 
cal SoKUOWS ; and under this point of view 1 must draw attention to 
the peculiar treatment of the Virgin in some remarkable examples, 
which will serve as a guide to others. 

The Procession to Calvary (// Portamento del Croce) followed a 
path leading from the gate of Jerusalem to Mount Calvary, which 
has been kept in remembrance and sanctified as the Via Dolorosa; 
and there is a certain spot near the summit of the hill, where, according 
to a very ancient tradition, the Virgin-mother, and the women her 
companions, i>laced themselves to witness the sorrowTul procession ; 
where the Mother, beholding her Divine Son dragged along, all 
bleeding from the scourge, and sinking under his cross, in her ex- 
treme agony sank, fainting, to the earth. This incident gave rise to 
one of the mournful festivals of the Passion Week, under the title, 
in French, of Notre Dame da Spasmear da Pumoison% in Italian Jm 
M adonna dello S]>asimo, or 11 Pianto di ]\faria ; and this is the title 
given to some of those representations in which the affliction of Mary 
is a prominent part of the tragic interest of the scene. She is some- 
times sinking to the earth, sustained by the women or by St. John ; 
sometimes she stands with clasped hands, mute and motionless with 

^ First Series o£ Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. 
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exco.s3 of anguish ; sometimes she stretches out her arms to her Sou, 
ns Jesus, sinking under the weight of his cross, turns his benign 
eyes upon her, and tlie others who follow him : ‘ Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me ! ’ 

This is the moment chosen by Raphael in that sublime composi- 
tion celebrated under the title ^Lo Spasimo di Sicilia;’^ so called 
because it was originally painted for the high altar of the church of 
the Sicilian Olivetans at Palermo, dedicated to the Madonna dello 
Spasimo. It was thence removed, by order of Philip IV. of Spain, 
early in the seventeenth century, and is now placed in the gallery at 
Madrid. Here the group of the five women forms an important part 
of the picture, occupying the foreground on the right. The expres- 
sion in the face of the Mother, stretching forth her arms to her Son 
with a look of appealing agony, has always been cited as one of the 
great examples of Raphael’s tragic power. It is well known that in 
this composition the attitude of Christ was suggested by the con- 
temporary engraving of Martin Schoen ; but the prominence given 
to the group of women, the dramatic propriety and i)athetic grace in 
the action of each, and the consummate skill shown in the arrange- 
ment of the whole, belong only to Raphael.* In Martin Schoeu’s vivid 
composition, the Virgin, and the women her companions, are seen 
far off in the background, crouching in the ‘hollow way’ between 
two cliffs, from which spot, according to the old tradition, they beheld 
the sad procession. We have quite a contrary arrangement in an 
early composition by Lucas van Leyden. The procession to Calvary 
is seen moving along in the far distance, while the foreground is 
occupied by two figures only, Mary in a trance of anguish sustained 
by the weeping St. John. 

In a very fine ‘Portamento della Croce,’ by Gaudenzio Ferrari, one 

' Madrid Ool. 

’ The veneration at all timea entertained for tliia picture waa probably enhanced by a 
remarkable fact in ita biatory. Raphael painted it tuwarda the close of the year 1517, and 
when hniahed, it was embarked at the port of Ustia, to be cousiipieil to Palermo. A storm 
came on, the vessel foundered at sea, and all was lost except the case containing this pic- 
ture, which was Boated by the currents into the Bay of Uenoa ; and, on being landed, the 
avondrous masterpiece of Art was taken out unhurt. The Oenoese at first refused to give 
it up, insisting that it had been preserved and flouted to their shores by the miraculous in- 
terposition of the Blessed Virgin herrelf ; and it required a positive mandate from the pope 
Udore they would restore it to the OUvetau fathers. — Sec Paaamnt't Jlujittl, i. 2U2. 
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of the soldiers or executioners, in repulsing the sorrowful Mother, 
lifts up a stick as if to strike her — a gratuitous act of ferocity, which 
shocks at once the taste and the feelings, and, without adding any- 
thing to the pathos of the situation, detracts from the religions dignity 
of the theme. It is like the soldier kicking our Saviour, which I 
remember to have seen in a version of the subject, by a much later 
painter, Daniele Crespi. 

Murillo represents Christ as fainting under the weight of the 
cross, while the Virgin sits on the ground by the wayside, gazing 
on him with lixed eyes and folded hands, and a look of unutterable 
anguish.* 

The Ecce Homo, by Correggio, in our National Gallery, is treated 
in a very peculiar manner with reference to the Virgin, and is, in 
fact, another version of Lo Spasimo, the fourth of her ineffable sor- 
rows. Here Christ, as exhibited to the i>eople by Pilate, is placed 
in the distance, and is in all respects tlie least important part of 
the picture, of which we have the real subject in the far more pro- 
minent figure of the Virgin in the foreground. At sight of the agony 
and degradation of her Son, she closes her eyes, and is on the point 
of swooning. The judhos of expression in the half-unconscious face 
and helpless, almost lifeless hands, which seem to seek suj>port, is 
particularly fine. 



The CuuciKixioN. 



* Vunmi «taba«, optim.i Mater, juxta crueeiii Filii tui, non solum corpore, so<l mentis 
coiietaiitia.* 



This great subject belongs more particularly to the Life of Christ. 
It is, I observe, always omitted in a series of the Life of the Virgin, 

* This picture, rcmark.aljle for the iutonsc eiprossiun, was in tlie Collection of Lord 
Urford, and sold in June ISftd. 
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unless it be the Rosary, in which the ‘ Vigil of the Virgin by the 
Cross ’ is the fifth and greatest of the Seven Sorrows. 

We cannot fail to remark, that whether the Crucifixion be 
treated as a mystery or as an event, Mary is always an important 
figure. 

In the former case she stands alone on the right of the cross, and 
St. John on the lcft.‘ She looks up with an expression of mingled 
grief and faith, or bows her head ujjon her clasped hands in resigna- 
tion. In such a position she is the idealised Mater Dolorosa, the 
Daughter of Jerusalem, the personified Church mourning for the 
great Sacrifice ; and this view of the subject I have already discussed 
at length. 

On the other hand, when the Crucifixion is treated as a great 
historical event, as a living scene acted before our eyes, then the 
position and sentiment given to the Virgin are altogether different, 
but equally fixed by the traditions of Art. That she was present, 
and near at hand, we must presume from the Gospel of St. John, 
who was an e3'e-witness ; and most of the theological writers infer 
that on this occasion her constancy and sublime faith were even 
greater than her grief, and that her heroic fortitude elevated her 
equally above the weeping women and the timorous disciples. This 
is not, however, the view which the modern painters have taken, 
and even the most ancient examples exhibit the maternal grief for 
a while overcoming the constancy. She is standing indeed, but in 
a fainting attitude, as if about to sink to the earth, and is sustained 
in the arms of the two Maries, assisted sometimes, but not gene- 
rally, by St. John ; Mary Madalene is usually embracing the foot of 
the cross. With very little variation this is the usual treatment 
down to the beginning of the sixteenth century. I do not know 
who was the first artist who placed the Mother j>rostrate on the 
ground ; but it must be regarded as a fault, and as detracting from 
the high religious dignity of the scene. In all the greatest examples, 
from Cimabne, Giotto, and Pietro Cavallini, down to Angelico, 

’ It has been a question with the learned whether the Virgin Mary, with St. John, ought 
not to stand on the left of the cross, in allusion to PhaIui cxlii. (always interpreted as 
prophetic of the Passion of Christ) ver. 4 : */ looixd on my riffhl handy and hthcldy but there 
wat none who would Imov me.' 
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Masaccio, and Andrea Mantegna, and their contemporaries, Mary 
is uniformly standing. This group (137), from a famous picture 
by Andrea Mantegna, will give an idea of the general mode of treat- 
ment. 

In a Crucifi-xion by Martin Schoen, the Virgin, partly held up in 
the arms of St. John, embraces with fervour the foot of the cross: 
a very rare and exceptional treatment, for this is the proper place 
of Mary Magdalene. In Albert Durer’s composition, she is just in 
the act of sinking to the ground in a very natural attitude, as if 
her limbs had given way under her. In Tintoretto’s celebrated 
Crucifixion, we have an example of the Virgin placed on the ground, 
which, if not one of the earliest, is one of the most striking of the 
more modern conceptions. Here the group at the foot of the cross 
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is wonderfully dramatic and expressive, but certainly the reverse 
of dignified. Mary lies fainting on the earth ; one arm is sustained 
hy St. John, tlic other is round the neck of a woman who leans 
against the bosom of the Virgin, with eyes closed, as if lost in grief. 
Mary Magdalene and another look up to the crucified Saviour, and 
more in front a woman kneels wrapped up in a cloak, and hides her 
face.^ 

Zaui has noticed the impropriety here, and in other instances, 
of exhibiting the ‘ Grandissima Donna' as prostrate, and in a state 
of insensibility; a style of treatment which, in more ancient times, 
would have been inadmissible. The idea embodied by the artist 
should be that wliich Bishop Taylor has painted in words : — ‘ By 
the cross stood the holy Virgin Mother, upon whom old Simeon’s 
prophecy was now verified ; for now she felt a sword passing through 
her very soul. She stood without clamour and womanish noises ; 
sad, silent, and with a modest grief, deep ns the waters of the abyss, 
but smooth as the face of a pool ; full of love, and patience, and 
sorrow, and hope!’ To suppose that this noble creature lost all 
power over her emotions, lost her consciousness of the ‘ high afflic- 
tion ’ she was called to sufler, is quite unworthy of the grand ideal 
of womanly perfection here placed before us. It is clear, however, 
that in the later representations, the intense expression of maternal 
anguish in the hymn of the Stabat Mater gave the key to the pre- 
vailing sentiment. And as it is sometimes easier to faint than to 
endure, so it was easier for certain artists to express the pallor and 
prostration of insensibility, than the sublime fiiith and fortitude 
which in that extremest hour of trial conquered even a mother’s 
unutterable woe. 

That most affecting moment, in which the dying Saviour recom- 
mends his Mother to the care of the best beloved of his disciples, I 
have never seen worthily treated. There are, however, some few 
Crucifixions in which I presume the idea to have been indicated; as 
where the Virgin stands leaning on St. John, with his sustaining 
arm reverently round her, and both looking up to the Saviour, whose 
dying face is turned towards them. There is an instance by Albert 
Durer ; ® but the examples are so few as to be exceptional. 

* Venice, S. Itocco. ’ The woodcut in the ‘Large Pawion.’ 
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138 l>6»o(mt from the CroM, a. d. 1803. (Ducclu di Siona.) 



The Descent fuom the Cross, and the Deposition, are two 
separate themes. In the first, according to the antique formula, the 
Virgin should stand; for here, as in the Crucifixion, she must be 
a.ssociated with the principal action, and not, by the excess of her 
grief, disabled from taking her part in it. In the old legend it is 
said, that when Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus wrenched out 
the nails which fastened the hands of our Lord to the cross, St John 
took them away secretly, that his Mother might not see them — ’’affin 
que la Vierqe Maria ne les teit q>as, eraintc que le caeur ne lui amolist.' 
And then, while Nicodemus drew forth the nails which fastened his 
feet, Joseph of Arimathea sustained the body, so that the head and 
arms of the dead Saviour hung over his shoulder. And the afllicted 
Mother, seeing this, arose on her feet, and she took the bleeding 
hands of her Son, as they hung down, and clasped them in her own, 
and kissed him tenderly. And then, indeed, she sank to the earth, 
because of the great anguish she suffered, lamenting her Son, whom 
tlie cruel Jews had murdered.* 

' ‘ Tant qu’il n‘y a ctcur ai dur, ni entemlcmciit iVhomine qui n’y dcust penser. 

‘ Laase, mon contort! m’nniour ct ma joyo, que lea Juif* ont f.-uct mourir h grand tortet miih 
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The first action described in tliis legend (the alHicted Slother 
embracing the arm of her Son) is precisely that which was adopted 
by the Greek masters, and by the early Italians who followed them, 
Nicolo Pisano, Cimabue, Giotto, Puccio Capanna, Duccio di Siena, 
and others from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. But in later 
pictures, the Virgin in the extremity of her grief has sunk to the 
ground. In an altar-piece by Cigoli, she is seated on the earth, 
looking out of the picture, as if appealing, ‘Was ever sorrow like 
unto Miy sorrow?’ while the crown of thorns lies before her. This is 
very beautiful; but even more touching is the group in the famous 
‘ Descent from the Cross,’ the masterpiece of Daniel di Volterra:* 
here the fainting form of the Virgin, extended on the earth, and the 
dying anguish in her face, have never been exceeded, and are, in fact, 
the chief merit of the picture. In the famous Descent at Antwerp, 
the masterpiece of llubens, Mary stands, and supports the arm of her 
Son as he is let down from the cross. This is in accordance with the 
ancient version ; but her face and figure are the least effective part of 
this fine picture. 

In a beautiful small composition, a print, attributed to Albert 
Diirer, there are only three figures. Joseph of Arimathca stauds on a 
ladder, and detaches from the cross the dead form of the Saviour, who 
is received into the arms of his Mother. This is a form of the Mater 
Dolorosa, which is very uncommon, and must be regarded as excep- 
tional and ideal, unless wc are to consider it as a study and an 
incomidete gToup. 



The Dei’osition is properly that moment which sncceeds the 
Descent from the Cross ; when the dead form of Christ is deposed or 
laid upon the ground, resting on the lap of his Mother, and lamented 
by St. John, the Magdalene, and others. The ideal and devotional 



cause pour ce qu’ll leur monstrait leurs faultt*s et enseignoit Icur saulvement I 0 felons et 
inauvaiH Juifz, ne iife|Kirgnez pas! puisque votta crucitieiS muu enfant criicif'tea rooy — mov 
qui suis aa tlolenle mere, et me tuez craucune mort affiu que je meure avec luy 3 ** * v. The 
old French I^tjendf * Vie dc X lArt- iMtme la tjhrieHiC Vierye Marie,* 

* Uonie, Triuith di Monte, 

V V 
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form of tliis subject, styled a Tieti, may be intended to represent one 
of those festivals of the Passion 'Week which commemorate the par- 
ticipation of the holy Virgin Mother in the snfteriugs of her Son.* I 
have already spoken at length of this form of the Jlater Dolorosa ; 
the historical version of the same subject is what we have now to 
consider, but only so far as regards the figure of the Virgin. 

In a Deposition thus dramatically treated, there are always from 
four to si.\ or eight figures. The principal group consists of the 
dead Saviour and his Mother. She generally holds him embraced, 
or bends over him contemplating his dead face, or lays her cheek to 
his with an e.xpression of unutterable grief and love: in the anticpic 
conception she is generally fainting ; the insensibility, the sinking 
of the whole frame through grief, which in the Crucifixiou is 
misplaced, both in regard to the religious feeling and the old tradition, 
is here quite proper.* Thus she appears in the genuine Greek and 
Greco-ltalian productions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
as well ns in the two finest examples that could be cited in more 
modern times. 

1. In an exquisite composition by Raphael, usually' styled a Pietii, 
but properly a Deposition, there are si.x figures ; the extended form 
of Christ ; the Virgin swooning in the arms of Mary Salome and 
Mary Cleoi>has ; Mary Magdalene sustains the feet of Christ, w’hile 
her sister Martha raises the veil of the Virgin, as if to give her air; 
St. John stands by with clasped hands; and Joseph of Arimathea 
looks on the sorrowing group with mingled grief and pity.® 

2. Another, an admirable and celebrated composition by Annibal 
Caracci, known Us the four Maries, omits Martha and St, John. The 
attention of Mary Magdalene is fixed on the dead Saviour; the other 
two Maries are occupied by the faiuting Mother.'* On comparing this 



* *C’est ce que Ton a juge a propos d’appeler 7>i ComjxiwiVn de la Yierge, autremeui 
Notre Dame de PiliV.’— Vide JBaiUct, * Lea Fetes Mobiles/ 

* Tlio reason given is curious: — *Parhe quondo Oe»u jmrem toimentuto cit$€ndo Wiv, it 
dolort ti partita frti la $antitsima madre e tuif ma quando poi e*/li era mviio, tutto il dolo)*c 
rinuiurixt per la seoneolala madre* 

* TUU wonderful drawing (there is no picture) was in the collection of Count 

Fries, and then belonged to Sir T. Lawrence. There is a good engraving bjr AgricoLi, 

* Castle Howard. 
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with Raphael’s conception, we find more of common nature, quite as 
much patlios, but in the forms less of that pure poetic grace, which 
softens at once, and heightens the tragic effect. 

Besides Joseph of Arimatliea, we have sometimes Nicodemus ; 
as in the very fine Deposition by Perugino, and in one, not less 
fine, by Albert Diirer. In a Deposition by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from the dead, stands near his sister 
Martha, 

In a picture by Vandyck, tlie Mother closes the eyes of tlie dead 
Redeemer; in a picture by Rubens, she removes a thorn from his 
w'ounded brow : — both natural and dramatic incidents very charac- 
teristic of these dramatic painters. 

There are some fine examples of this subject in the old German 
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8chool. In spite of ungraceful forms, quaint modern costumes, and 
worse absurdities, we often find vwtifs, unknown in the Italian 
school, most profoundly felt, though not always happily expressed. 
I remember several instances in which the Madonna does not sustain 
her Son ; but kneeling on one side, and with clasped hands, she 
gazes on him with a look, jiartly of devotion, partly of resignation ; 
both the devotion and the resignation ])redominnting over the 
maternal grief. I have been asked, ‘ why no painter has ever yet 
represented the Great Mother as raising her hands in thankfulness 
that her Son had drunk the cup — had finished the work appointed 
for him on earth?’ This would have been worthy of the religious 
significance of the moment; and I recommend the theme to the 
consideration of artists.* 



The Entombmekt follows, and when treated as a strictly historical 
scene, the Virgin Jlothcr is always introduced, though here as a less 
conspicuous figure, and one less important to the action. Either 
she swoons, which is the ancient Greek conception ; or she follows, 
with streaming eyes and clasped hands, the pious disciples who bear 
the dead form of lier Son, as in Kaphael’s wonderful picture in the 
Borghese Palace, and Titian’s, hardly less beautiful, in the Louvre, 
where the compassionate Jlagdalene sustains her veiled and weeping 
figure ; — or she stands by, looking on disconsolate, while the beloved 
Son is laid in the tomb. 

All these fine and important themes belong properly to a series of 
the History of Christ. In a series of the Life of the Virgin, the incidents 
of the Passion of our Lord are generally otnitted ; whereas, in the cycle 
of subjects styled the Hosary, the Bearing of the Cross, the Cruci- 
fiuxiou, and the Deposition, are included in the fourth and fifth of the 
‘ Sorrowful Mysteries.’ I shall have much more to say on these subjects 

* In the mnst moilem Dei<«sition I have seen (one of inRiiito beauty, and new in 
arrangement, by Paul Uelaruche), the Virgin, kneeling at some dUtance, and a bttle 
above, contemplates her de.Td Son. The exprea.ion and attitude arc th>«e of intenisu 
anguiah, and only anguish. It U the bereaved .Mother : it i* a craving desolation, which is 
in the highest degree human and tragic ; but it is not the truly religious conception. 
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when treating of the artistic representations from the History of 
Christ. I will only add here, tliat tlieir frequency as separate sub- 
jects, and the pre-eminence given to the figure of the Virgin as the 
Mother of Pity, are very suggestive and aifectiug when we come to 
consider their intention as well as their significance. For, in the first 
place, they were in most instances the votive offerings of those wlio 
liad lost the being most dear to them, and thus appealed to the 
divine compassion of her who had felt that sword ‘ pierce through 
her own heart also.’ In this sense they were often suspended as 
memorials in the chapels dedicated to the dead, of which I will 
cite one very beautiful and touching example. There is a votive 
Deposition by Giottino, in which the general conception is that 
which belonged to the school, and very like Giotto's Deposition iu 
the Arena at Padua. The dead Christ is extended on a white shroud, 
and embraced by the Virgin ; at his feet kneels the JIagdalene, 
with clasped hands and flowing hair ; !Mary Salome kisses one of 
his hands, and ilartha (as I suppose) the other ; the third Mary, 
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with long hair, and head drooping with grief, is seated in front to 
the riglit. In the background, in the centre, stands St. John, bend- 
ing over the group in profound sorrow; on his left hand Joseph of 
Arimathea stand.s with the vase of ‘ spices and ointments,’ and the 
nails ; near him Xicodemus. On the right of St. John kneels a 
beautiful young girl, in the rich Florentine costume, who, with a 
sorrowful earnestness and with her hands crossed over her bosom, 
contetnplates the dead Saviour. St. llomeo (or San Itemigio) patron 
of the Church in which the picture was dedicated, lays his hand 
jiaternally on her bead ; beside her kneels a Benedictine nun, who 
in the same manner is presented by St. Benedict. These two females, 
sisters, perhaps, are the bereaved mourners who dedicated the picture, 
certainly one of the finest of the Giottesque .school.' 

Secondly, we find that the associations left in the minds of the 
people by the expeditions of the Crusaders and the pilgrimages to 
the Holy Sepulchre, rendered the Deposition and the Entombment 
particularly j)opular and impressive as subjects of art, e%’en down to a 
late period. ‘ Ce que la vaillante epee des ayeux avail glorieusement 
defendu, le ciseau des enfans aimait a le reproduire, leur piete k 
riionorer.’ I think we may trace the.se associations in many examples, 
particularly in a Deposition by Raphael (1-H), of which there is a 
fine old engraving. Here, in the centre, stands a circular building, 
such as the church at Jerusalem was always described ; in front of 
which are seen the fainting Virgin and the mournful women ; a 
grand and solemn gioup, but poetically rather than historically 
treated. 

In conclusion, I must notice one more form of the Mater Dolorosa, 
one of the dramatic conceptions of the later schools of art : as far us 
I know,, there exist no early examples. 

In a picture by Guercino,^ the Virgin and St. Peter lament the 

* It now in the gallery of the Uffizii, at Florence. In the Florentine e<lition of Vawri 
the name of the church in which thiit picture woe originally placed is called San liomto, 
who is St. Uemi (or Uemigio), bishop of Heims. Tlie paiiiter^ Giottino, the greatest and 
the most interesting, {Personally, of the Giottesque artists, was, ns Vasari says, *of a melan- 
choly temperament, and a lover of solitude;' ‘more desirous of glory than of gain;* 
‘ contentetl with little, and thinking more t»f serving and gratifying others than of him* 
self;* ‘taking small care for himself, and perpetually engro.vied by the works he had 
undertaken.* He died of cousumptlou, in at the age of thirty-two. ^ LoiiVre. 
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death of the Saviour. The Mother, with her clasped hands resting 
on her knees, appears lost in resigned sorrow ; she mourns her Son. 
Peter, weeping as with a troubled grief, seems to mourn at once 
his Lord and Master, and his own weak denial. This picture has 
the energetic feeling and utter want of poetic elevation which 
generally characterised Guercino. 

There is a similar group hy Ludovico Caracci in the Duomo at 
Bologna. 

In a picture hy Tiarini, the Madre Addolorata is seated, holding in 
her hand the crown of thorns ; Mary Magdalene kneels before her, and 
St. John stands by — both expressing the utmost veneration and sym- 
pathy. These and similar groups are especially to be found in the later 
Bologna school. In all the instances known to me, they have been 
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painted for the Dominicans, and evidently intended to illustrate the 
sorrows of the Rosary. 

In one of the services of the Passion Week, and in particular 
reference to the maternal anguislj of the Virgin, it was usual to read, 
as the Ej)istle, a selection from the first chaj)ter of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, eloquent in the language of desolation and grief. The 
painters seemed to have filled their imagination w ith the images there 
jjresented ; and frequently in the ideal Pietd the daughter of Jerusalem 
‘ sits solitary, with none to comfort her.’ It is the contrary in the 
dramatic version; the devotion of the women, the solicitude of the 
aftectionate Magdalene, and the filial reverence of St. John, whom 
the scriptural history associates with the Virgin in a manner so 
affecting, are never forgotten. 

In obedience to the last command of his dying Master, John the 
Evangelist — 

* He, into whofw? keepinj^, from the crow. 

The migkty charge was given — ' 

Dantk. 

conducted to his own dwelling the Mother to whom he was hence- 
forth to he as a son. This heautiful subject, ‘ John conducting the 
Virgin to his home,’ was quite unknown, ns far as I am aware, in the 
earlier schools of art, and appears first in the seventeenth centurj-. 
An eminent instance is a fine solemn group by Zurharan.' Christ 
was laid in the sepulchre by night, and here, in the grey dawn, John 
and the veiled Virgin are seen as returning from the entombment, 
and walking mournfully side by side. 

We find the peculiar relation between the Mother of Christ and St. 
Join), as her adopted son, expressed in a very tender and iileal 
manner, on one of the wings of an altar-piece, attributed to Taddeo 
Gaddi." Mary and St. John stand in front; he holds one of her 
hands clasped in both his owm, with a most reverent and affectionate 
expression. Christ standing between them, lays one hand on the 
shoulder of each: the sentiment of this group is altogether very 
unusual, and very remarkable. 

’ MtiiiicU. • Berliu Gal., Iso. 1081. 
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PART IV. 

life of t|)e Ftrgm iflarp from tl)e Besurrection 
of our LoiO to tI)E aosumptton. 

1. THE APPARITION OF CHRISP TO HIS MOTHER. 

2 . THE ASCE.N'SION. 

3. THE DESCENT OF THE HOI.V GHOST. 

4. THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN. 

5. THE A.SSUMPTION AND CORONATION. 
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The Apparition of Christ to his Mother. 

The enthusiastic and increasing veneration for the Madonna, the hu ge 
place she filled in the religions teaching of the ecclesiastics and the 
religious sentiments of the people, are nowhere more apparent, nor 
more strikingly exhibited, than in the manner in whicli she was 
associated with the scenes which followed the Passion ; — the manner 
in which some incidents were suggested, and treated with a peculiar 
reference to her, and to her maternal feelings. It is nowhere said 
tliat the Virgin Mother was one of the Maries wlio visited the tomb 
on the morning of the resurrection, and nowhere is slie so rejiresented. 
But out of the human sympathy with that bereaved and longing heart, 
arose the beautiful legend of the interview between Christ and his 
Mother after he had risen from the dead. 

There existed a very ancient tradition (it is mentioned by St. 
Ambrose in the fourth century, as being then generally accej)ted by 
Christians), that Clirist, after his return from Hades, visited his 
Mother even before he appeared to Mary Magdalene in the garden. 
It is not indeed so written in the Gospel ; but what of that ? The 
reasoning which led to tlie conclusion was very simple. He whose 
last earthly thought was for his Mother would not leave her without 
that consolation it was in his power to give ; and what, as a son, it 
was his duty to do (for the humunii]/ of Christ is never forgotten by 
those who most intensely believed in his dicinity), that, of course, he 
did do. 

Tlie story is thus related: — Mary, when all was ‘finished,’ retired 
to her cliambcr, and remained alone with her grief — not wailing, not 
repining, not hopeless, but waiting for the fulfilment of the promise. 
Open before her la}' the volume of the jirophecies ; and she prayed 
earnestly, and she said, ‘ Thou didst promise, 0 my most dear Son ! 
tliat tlioii wouldst rise again on the third day. Before yesterday was 
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the day of darkness and bitterness, and, behold, tliis is the third day. 
Iteturn then to me thy Mother; 0 my Son, tarry not, but come!’ And 
Avhile thus she prayed, lo! a bright company of angels, who entered 
waving their palms and radiant with joy ; and they surrounded her, 
kneeling and singing the triumphant Easter hymn, Cccli l(Ptare, 

Alleluia! ‘ And then came Christ, partly clothed in a white garment, 
having in his left hand the standard with the cross, as one just returned 
from the nether world, and victorious over the powers of sin and death. 
And with him came the patriarchs and prophets, whose long-impri- 
soned spirits he had released from Hades.* All these knelt before the 
Virgin, and saluted her, and blessed her, and thanked her, because 
through her had come their deliverance. But, for all this, the Mother 
was not comforted till she had heard the voice of her Son. Then he, 
raising his hand in benediction, spoke, and said, ‘ I salute thee, 0 
my Mother!’ and she, weeping tears of joy, responded, ‘ Is it thou 
indeed, my most dear Son ? ’ and she fell uj>on his neck, and he 
embraced her tenderly, and showed her the wounds he had received 
for sinful men. Then he bid her be comforted and weep no more, for 
the pain of death had passed away, and the gates of hell had not 
])revailed against him. And she thanked him meekly on her knees, 
for that he had been pleased to bring redemption to man, and to 
make her the humble instrument of his great mercy. And they sat 
and talked together, until he took leave of her to return to the garden, 
and to show himself to Mary Magdalene, who, next to his glorious 
Mother, liad most need of consolation.* 



’ * Regina Coeli l©tAre, Alleluia! 

Quia quern meriiiati portare, Alleluia! 

Keeurrexit eicut dixit, Alleluia ! 

Ora pro noLw Deum, Alleluia ! * 

* The legend of the ‘ Descent into Hades * (or Limbo), often treated in art, Trill bo given 
at length in the History of our Lord. 

* I have given the legend from various sources; but there is something quite untranslatable 
and |>erfectly beautiful in the naivete of the old Italian version. After describing the celestial 
music of the angels, the rejoicing of the liberated ivatnarchs, and tbe appearance of Christ, 
aUffjrOf e htUo e UtUo lucido^ it thus proceeds : * Quando tfia lo ridde^ ffli undo incontro tUa 
ancora con Ic braecia aptrtc, t tmmortita per V alltfjrtzza, II hevaUtto Oitdi V ahhmccio 
tencrcuimnmfntCf ed clUi gli rfiW ; ** A ki^Jigliuolo mio cordialUtimo^ sei tu rn'amente il min 

6 pur m' inganua I’affttto f *’ “ /o #o«o il tuo /gliuolo^ madre mia dolcissima,'* disac il 
“ casino hormat It tuc lagritnf, non fare ch^ to ti rtda piu di mala roglia. Gia son 
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Tlie pathetic sentiment, and all the supernatural and mystical ac- 
companiments of this beautiful myth of the early ages, have been very 
inadequately rendered by the arti.sts. It is always treated as a plain 
matter-of-fact scene. The Virgin kneels ; the Saviour, bearing his 
standard, stands before her ; and where the delivered patriarchs are 
introduced, they are generally either Adam and Eve, the authors of the 
fall, or Abraham and David, the progenitors of Christ and the Virgin. 
The patriarchs are omitted in the earliest instance I can refer to, 
one of the carved panels of the stalls in the Cathedral of Amiens, 
also in the composition by Albert Diirer, not included in his life of 
the Virgin, but forming one of the series of the Passion. Guido 
has represented the scene in a very fine picture, wherein an angel 
bears the standard of victory, and behind our Saviour are Adam 
and Eve.* 

Another example, by Guercino,’ is cited by Goethe as an instance 
of that excellence in the expression of the natural and domestic affec- 
tions which characterised the painter. Mary kneels before her Son, 
looking up in his face with unutterable affection ; he regards her with 
a calm, sad look, ‘as if within his noble soul there still remained the 
recollection of his suffering and hers, outliving the jiangs of death, 
the de.scent into the grave, and which the resurrection had not yet 
dispelled.’ This, however, is not the sentiment, at ouce affectionate 
and joyously triumphant, of the old legend. I was pleased with a 
little picture in the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna, where the risen 
Saviour, standing Iwfore his Mother, points to the page of the book 
before her, as if he said, ‘ See you not that thus it is written ?’ (Luke 
xxiv. 4fi.) Behind Jesus is St. John the Evangelist liearing the 
cup and the cross, as the cup of sorrow and the cross of pain, not the 
mere emblems. There is another example, by one of the Caracci, in 
the Fitzwilliam Collection at Cambridge. 

A picture by Albano of this subject, in which Christ comes flying 
or floating on the air, like an incorporeal being, surrounded by little 



^niti li tuoie U miVt trttriffU e doinri tnnieme/** Erano nhrune layrime ne ffU orchi 

della Vert/itift , . , , e per la tjraude allrtjrezza non jr>o/era pro ferire parola alcttna , , . . 
nM fjuando al ^i^ne poU parlare, lo ringrazio per }Ktric di tutto il genert hmnano^ fter ht 
retlenzione, of*emta e fatta^ per tuito gtneridmenU.' — v, 11 Per/eUo I^gendario. 

^ DrciuUn Gal. * Cathedral^ Ctinto. 
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tluttering clicrubiiu, very much like Ciijiids, is an example of all that 
is most false and objectionable in feeling and treatment.' 

The popularity of this scene in tlie Bologna school of art arose, I 
think, from its being adopted as one of the subjects from the Ilosary, 
the first of ‘ tlie five Glorious Mysteries ; ’ tlierefore esi)ecially affected 
by the Dominicans, the great patrons of the Caracci at that time. 



The Asceksiox, though one of the ‘ Glorious Mysteries,’ was also 
accounted as tlie seventh and last of the sorrows of the Virgin, for 
she was then left alone on earth. All the old legends represent her 
as present on this occasion, and saying as she followed with uplifted 
eyes the soaring figure of Christ, ‘ My Son, remember me when thou 
comest to thy kingdom I leave me not long after thee, my Son!’ 




141* The Aitccuaiuu oi Cbrist iu tiio Viiviu uud liie AjnMtlus. (Uiotlo.) 



In Giotto’s composition in the chapel of the Arena, at Padua, she is 

* Florence, Pilti I'al. 
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by Inr the most proniineut figure. In almost all the late pictures of 
the Ascension, she is introduceil with the other Claries, kneeling on 
one side, or placed in the centre among the apostles. 



Tue Descent of the Holy Ghost is a strictly scriptural subject. 
I have heard it said that the introduction of JIary was not authorised 
by the scripture narrative. I must observe, however, that, without 
any wringing of the text for an especial purpose, the passage might 
be so interpreted. In the first chapter of the Acts (ver. 14), after 




143 Dcticiil ol tUu Uoly Ol.o.t, (11. HuUilii«Uuvk.l 

enumerating the apostles by name, it is added, ‘ These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the women and 
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Mary tlie mother of Jesu.-!, and with his brethren,’ And in the 
commencement of the second chapter the narrative thus proceeds : 
‘And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were a/l with 
one accord in one place.’ The word ail is, in the Concordance, 
referred to the previous text (ver. 14), as including Mary and the 
women : thus they who were constant in their love were not refused 
a participation in the gifts of the Spirit. Mary, in her character 
of the divine Mother of Wisdom, or even Wisdom herself,* did 
not, perhaps, need any accession of intellectual light; but we 
must remember that the Holy Spirit was the Comforter as well 
as the giver of Wisdom ; therefore, equally needed by those, 
whether men or women, who w'ere all equally called upon to carry 
out the ministry of Christ in love and service, in doing and in 
suffering. 

In the account of the apostles I have already described at length 
the various treatment and most celebrated examples of this subject, 
and shall only make oue or two observations with especial reference 
to the figure of the Virgin. It was in accordance with the feelings 
and convictions prevalent in the fifteenth century, that if Mary were 
admitted to be present, she would take the principal place, as Queen 
and Mother of the Apostles {Regina et Mater Apostolorutn). She 
is, therefore, usually placed either in front, or in the centre on a 
raised seat or dais ; and often holding a book (as the Mater Sapien- 
tia ) ; and she receives the divine effusion either with veiled lids 
and meek rejoicing ; or with uplifted eyes, as one inspired, she pours 
forth the hymn, Veni, Sancte Spiritus. 

I agree with the critics that, us the Spirit descended in form of 
cloven tongues of fire, the emblem of the Dove, almost always intro- 
duced, is here superfluous, and, indeed, out of place. 



I must mention here another subject altogether apocryphal, and con- 
fined to the late Spanish and Italian schools : the Virgin receives the 
sacramental wafer from the hand of St. John the Evangelist. This is 

* Tlie sublime culogimn of WisUom (Pror. viU. 22), i«, in the Komaii Catholic Church, 
applied to the Virgin Mary. See ante, p. 51. 
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frequently misunderstood, and styled the Communion of Mary Magda- 
lene. But the long hair and uncovered head of the Magdalene, and 
the episcopal robe of St. Maximin, are in general distinguishable 
from the veiled matronly head of the Virgin-mother, and the deacon’s 
vest of St. John. There is also a legend that Mary received 
baptism from St. Peter ; but this is a subject I have never met with 
in Art, ancient or modern. It may possibly exist. 



I am not acquainted with any representations taken from the sojourn 
on earth of the Blessed Virgin from this time to the period of her 
death, the date of which is uncertain. It is, however, generally sup- 
posed to have taken place in the forty-eighth year of our era, and 
about eleven years after the Crucifixion, therefore in her sixtieth year. 
There is no distinct record, either historical or legendary, as to the 
manner in which she passed these years. There are, indeed, floating 
traditions alluded to by the early theological writers, that when the 
first persecution broke out at Jerusalem, Mary accompanied St. John 
the Evangelist to Ephesus, and was attended thither by the faithful 
and affectionate Mary Magdalene. Also that she dwelt for some 
time on Mount Carmel, in an oratory erected there by the prophet 
Elijah, and hence became the patroness of the Carmelites, under the 
title of Our Lady of Mount Carmel {La Madonna del Carmine or 
del Carineld). If there exist itny creations of the artists founded on 
these obscure traditions, which is indeed most probable, particularly 
in the edifices of the Carmelites in Spain, I have not met with them. 

It is related that before the apostles separated to obey the com- 
mand of their divine Master, and preach the gospel to all the nations 
of the earth, they took a solemn leave of the Virgin Mary, and 
received her blessing. This subject has been represented, though 
not by any distinguished artist. I remember such a picture, 
apparently of the sixteenth century, in the Church of S. Maria-in- 
Capitolio at Cologne, and another, by Bissoni, in the San Giustina 
at Padua.* 

‘ Sacred and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 183. 

R R 
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The Death and Assumption of the Virgin. 

Lat. Donnitio, Pausatio, Tranaitus, Anaumptio, B. Virginia, hal. 11 Tranaito di Maria, 
II SoDDo della Beata Virgine. L’AaauD7.ionc. Fr. La Mort de la Vierge. L’Aaaomp- 
tioD. Gtr. Das Absterben der Maria. Mariii Himmelfahrt. August 13, 15. 



We approach the closing scenes. 

Of all the representations consecrated to the glory of the Virgin, 
none have been more popular, more multiplied through every form of 
Art, and more admirably treated, than her death and apotheosis. 
The latter in particular, under the title of the ‘ Assumption,’ became 
the visible expresion of a dogma of faith then universally received 
— namely, the exaltation and deification of the Virgin in the body 
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as well as in the spirit. As such it meets us at every turn in the 
edifices dedicated to her ; in painting over the altar, in sculpture over 
the portal, or gleaming upon us in light from the shining many- 
coloured windows. Sometimes the two subjects are combined, and 
the death-scene (// Tramito di Maria) figured below, is, in fact, only 
the transition to the blessedness and exaltation figured above. But 
whether separate or combined, the two scenes, in themselves most 
beautiful and touching — the extremes of the mournful and the 
majestic — the dramatic and the ideal — offered to the mediroval artists 
such a breadth of space for the exhibition of feeling and fancy as no 
other subject afforded. Consequently, among the examples handed 
down to us, are to be found some of the most curious and important 
relics of the early schools, while others rank among the grandest pro- 
ductions of the best ages of art. 

For the proper understanding of these, it is necessary to give the 
old apocryphal legend at some length ; for, although the very curious 
and extravagant details of this legend were not authorised by the 
Church as matters of fact or faith, it is clear that the artists were 
permitted thence to derive their materials and their imagery. In 
what manner they availed themselves of this permission, and how far 
the wildly poetical circumstances with which the old tradition was 
gradually invested, were allowed to enter into the forms of Art, we 
shall afterwards consider. 



The Legend of the Death and .\sscMPnoN of the most Globiods V iboin Mabt. 

Mar; direlt in the house of John upon Mount Sion, looking for the fuIBlment of the 
promise of cleliTeranco; and she spent her days in visiting those places which had been 
hallowed by the baptism, the sufferings, the burial, and resurrection of her divine Son, 
but more particularly the tomb wherein he was laid. And she did not this as seeking the 
living among the dead, but for consolation and fur remembrance. 

And on a certain day, the heart of the Virgin, being filled with’ an inexpressible longing 
to behold her Son, melted away within her, and she wept abundantly. And, lo ! an angel 
appeared before her clothed in light ns with a garment. And be saluted her, and said, 
• Hail, O Mary ! blessed by him who hath given salvation to Israel ! I bring thee here a 
branch of palm gathered in paradise ; command that it bo carried before thy bier in the 
day of thy death ; fur in three days thy soul shall le.ave thy body, and thou shalt enter 
into Taradise, where thy Son awaits thy coming.' Mary, answering, said, ‘ If I have found 
grace in thy eyes, teU me first what is thy name ; and grant that the apostles my brethren 
may be reunited to me before I die, that in their presence I may give up my soul to God. 
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Also, I pray thee, that my soul, when delivered from my body, may not be afiHghted by 
any spirit of darkness, nor any evil angel be allowed to have any power over me.’ And 
the angel said, ‘ Why dost thon ask my name ? My name is the Great and the ^yonderfuL 
And now doubt not that all the apostles shall be reunited to thee this day ; for he who in 
former times transported the prophet Habakkuk from Judea to Jerusalem by the hair of 
his head, can ns easily bring hither the apostles. And fear thou not the evil spirit, for hast 
thou not bruised his head and destroyed his kingdom ! ’ And having said these words, the 
angel departed into heaven; and the palm branch which he had left behind him shed light 
from every leaf, and sparkled as the stars of the morning. Then Mary lighted the lamps 
and prepared her bod, and waited until the hour was come. And in the same instant 
J uhn, who was preaching at Ephesus, and Peter, who was preaching at Antioch, and all 
the other apostles, who were dispersed in different parts of the world, were suddenly 
caught up as by a miraculous power, and found themselves before the door of the habita- 
tion of Mary. When Mary saw them nil assembled round her, she blessed and thanked 
the Lord, and she placed in the hands of St. John the shining i>alm, and desired that he 
should bear it before her at the time of her burial. Then Mary, kneeling down, made 
her prayer to the Lord her Son, and the others prayed with her ; then she laid herself 
down in her bed and composed herself for death. And John wept bitterly. And about 
the third hour of the night, as Peter stood at the head of the bed and John at the foot, 
and the other apostles around, a mighty sound filled the house, and a delicious perfume 
filled the chamber. And Jesus himself appeared accompanied by an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, patriarchs, and prophets: all these surrounded the bed of the Virgin, 
singing hymns of joy. And Jesus said to his mother, ‘Arise, my beloved, mine elect ! 
come with me from Lebanon, my espoused I receive the crown that is destined for thee ! ‘ 
And Mary, answering, said, ‘ My heart is ready ; for it was written of me that I should do 
thy will ! ' Then all the angels and blessed spirits who accompanied Jesus began to sing 
and rejoice. And the soul of Mary left her body, and was received into the arms of her 
Son, and together they ascended into heaven. ‘ And the apostles looked up, saying, ‘0 
most prudent Virgin, remember us when thou comest to glory ! ’ and the angels who 
received her into heaven sang these words, ‘ Who is this that cometh up from the wilder- 
ness leaning upon her Beloved! she is fairer than all the daughters of Jerusalem.' 

But the body of Mary remained upon the earth ; and three among the virgins prepared 
to wash and clothe it in a shroud ; but such a glory of light surrounded her form, that ' 
though they touched it they could not see it, and no human eye beheld those chaste and 
sacred limbs unclothed. Then the apostles took her up reverently and placed her upon a 
bier, and John, carrying the celestial palm, went before. Peter sang the 114th Psalm, '/a 
txitu Itratl de Egypto, domus Jacob de populo harbaro’ and the angels followed after, also 
singing. The wicked Jews, hearing these melodious voices, ran together ; and the high- 
priest, being seized with fury, laid his hands upon the bier intending to overturn it on the 
earth ; but both his arms were suddenly dried up, so that he could not move them, and 
he was overcome with fear ; and he prayed to bt. Peter for help, and Peter said, ' Have 



1 In the later French legend, it is the angel Michael who takes charge of the departing 
soul. ' Ecct Dominiu venit cum multitudlnc aiigelorum; et JiSsus-Christ vint cn grande 
compaignie d'anges ; entre lesquels estoit Sainct Michel, et quand la Vierge Marie Is veit 
elle dit, “Benoist soit Jdsus-Christ car il ne m'a pas oubliiie." Quand die cut ce dit die 
reudit I’esprit, lequel Sainct Michel print.’ 
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faith in Jesus Cbriet, and his Mother, and thou shalt be healed;' and it was so. Then 
they went on and laid the Virgin in a tomb in the Valley of Jehoshaphat.^ 

And on the third day, Jesus said to the angels, * What honour shall I confer on her who 
was my mother on earth, and brought me forth ? * And they answered, * Lonl, suffer not 
that body which was thy temple and thy dwelling to see cun uptiuu ; but place her beside 
thee on thy throne in heaTen.* And Jesus consented ; and the Archangel Michael brought 
unto the Ijord the glorious soul of our Lady. And the Lord said, * Rise up, my dove, my 
undefiled, for thou shalt not remain in tho darkness of the grave, nor shalt thou see cor- 
ruption ; and immediately the soul of Mary rejoined her body, and sbo arose up glorious 
from the tomb, and ascended into heaven surrounded and welcomed by troops of angeU, 
blowing their silver trumpets, touching their golden lutes, singing, and rejoicing as they 
sang, 'Who is she that riseth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible os an army with banners ? ' (Cant. vi. 10. ) 

t But one among the apostles was absent ; and when ho arrived soon after, he would not 
believe in the resurrection of the Virgin ; and this apostle was the same Thomas, who had 
formerly been slow' to believe in the resurrection of the Lord ; and he desired that the tomb 
should be opened before him ; and when it was opened it w*as found to be full of lilies and 
roses. Then Thomas, looking up to heaven, beheld the Virgin bodily, in a glory of light, 
slowly mounting towards heaven ; and she, for the assurance of his faith, flung down to 
him her girdle, the same which is to this day preserved in tho cathednil at Prato. And 
there were present at the death of the Virgin Mary, besides the twelve apostles, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Timotheus, and Hierotheus; and of the women, Mary Salome, Mary 
Cleophas,* and a faithful handmaid whose name was Savia. 

Tills legend of the Death and Assumption of the Virgin has afforded 
to the artists seven distinct scenes. 

1. Tlie Angel, bearing the palm, announces to Mary her apjiroach- 
ing Death. The announcing angel is usually supposed to be Gabriel, 
but it is properly Michael, ‘ the angel of death.’ 2. She takes leave 
of the Apostles. 3. Her Death. 4. She is borne to the Sepulchre. 
5. Her Entombment. 6. Her Assumption, where she rises triumph- 
ant and glorious, ‘like unto the morning’ quasi aurora consurqens ’). 
7. Her Coronation in heaven, where she takes her place beside her 
Son. 

In early Art, particidarly in the Gothic sculpture, two or more of 
these subjects are generally grouped together. Sometimes we have 
the death-scene and the entombment on a line below, and, above these, 
the coronation or the assumption, as over the portal of Notre-Dame 
at Paris, and in many other instances; or we have first her death, 

1 Or OethBemone. I murt observe here, thst in the genuine oriental legend, it is 
Michael the Archangel who hews off the hands of the audacious Jew, which were after- 
wards, at the intercession of St. Peter, reunited to his body. 

* According to the French legend, Mar}' Magdalene and her sister Martha were also present. 
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145 The Angel Announces to tbo Virgin bor appruAcbiog Death. (Sculpture. Orcaguo.) 

above this her assumption, and, above all, her coronation ; as over 
the portal at Amiens and elsewhere. 



I shall now take these subjects in their order. 

The Angel announcing to Mary her approaching Death has 
l>een rarely treated. In general, Mary is seated or standing, and the 
angel kneels before her, bearing tlie starry palm brought from 
Paradise. In the frescoes at Orvieto, and in the bas-relief of 
Orcagna ’ (145) the angel comes flying downwards with the palm. 

' On the beautiful shrine in Or-San-Michele, at Florence. 
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la the next sketch (146), which is from a prcdclla by Fra Filippo 
Lippi, the angel kneels, reverently presenting a taper, •* which the 
Virgin receives with majestic grace ; St. Peter stands behind. It 
was the custom to place a taper in the hand of a dying person ; 
and as the palm is also given sometimes to the angel of the incar- 
nation, while the taper can have but one meaning, the significance 
of the scene is here fixed beyond the possibility of mistake, though 
there is a departure from the literal details of the old legend. 
There is in the Munich Gallery a curious German example of this 
subject by Hans Schauffelein.* 

I See Also tbe woodcut of the archangel bearing the starry palm. First Series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art, 3rd edit. p. 124. 
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The Death of the Virgin is styled in Byzantine and old Italian 
Art the Sleep of the Virgin, II Sonno della Madonna; for it was an 
old superstition, sub-sequently rejected as heretical, that she did not 
really die after the manner of common mortals, only fell a.sleep till 
her resurrection. Therefore, perhaps, it is, that in the early pictures 
we have before us, not so much a scene or action, as a sort of 
mysterious rite ; it is not the Virgin dead or dying in her bed ; she 
only slumbers in preparation for her entombment; while in the later 
pictures, we have a death-bed scene with all the usual dramatic and 
pathetic accessories. 

In one sense or the other, the theme has been constantly treated, from 
the earliest ages of the revival of Art down to the seventeenth century. 

In the most ancient examples which are derived from the Greek 
school, it is always represented with a mystical and solemn simplicity, 
adhering closely to the old legend, and to the formula laid down in 
the Greek Manual. 

Tliere is such a picture in the Wallerstein Collection at Kensington 
Palace. The couch or bier is in the centre of the picture, and Mary 
lies upon it wrapped in a veil and mantle with closed eyes and hands 
crossed over her bo.som. The twelve apostles stand round in attitudes 
of grief ; angels attend bearing tapers. Behind the extended form 
of the Virgin is the figure of Christ; a glorious red seraph with 
expanded wings hovers above his head. He holds in his arms the 
soul of the Virgin in the likeness of a new-born child. On each side 
stand St. Dionysius the Areopagite, and St. Timothy, Bishop of 
Ephesus, in episcopal robes. In front, the archangel Michael bends 
forward to strike ofi" the hands of the high priest Adonijah, who had 
attempted to profane the bier. (This last circumstance is rarely 
expressed, except in the Byzantine pictures; for in the Italian legend, 
the hands of the intruder wither and adhere to the bed or shrine.) 
In the picture just described, all is at once simple, and formal, and 
solemn, and supernatural ; it is a very perfect example in its way of 
the genuine Byzantine treatment. There is a similar picture in the 
Christian Museum of the Vatican. 

Another (the date about the first half of the fourteenth century, 
as I think), is curious from the introduction of the women.* The 

’ At present in the Collection of Mr. Bromley, of Wootten. 
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Virgin lies on an embroidered sheet held reverently by angels ; at 
the feet and at the bead other angels bear tapers ; Christ receives 
the departing soul, which stretches out its arms; St. John kneels in 
front, and St. Peter reads the service ; the other apostles are behind 
him, and there are three women. The execution of this curious 
picture is extremely rude, but the heads very line. Cimabue painted 
the Death of the Virgin at Assisi. There is a beautiful e.xample by 
Giotto, where two lovely angels stand at the head and two at the 
feet, sustaining the pall on which she lies ; another most exquisite 
by Angelico in the Florence Gallery ; another most beautiful and 
pathetic by Taddeo Bartoli in the Palazzo Publico at Siena. 

Tlie custom of representing Christ as standing by the couch or 
tomb of bis mother, in the act of receiving her soul, continued down 
to the fifteenth century, at least with slight deviations from the 
original conception. The later treatment is quite dififerent. The 
solemn mysterious sleep, the transition from one life to another 
became a familiar death-bed scene with the usual moving accom- 
paniments. But even while avoiding the supernatural incidents, 
the Italians gave to the representation much ideal elegance ; fur 
instance, in the beautiful fresco by Ghirlandajo.^ 

In the old German school we have that homely matter-of-fact 
feeling and dramatic expression, and defiance of all chronological 
propriety, which belonged to the time and school. The composition 
by Albert Durcr, in bis series of the Life of the Virgin, has great 
beauty and simplicity of expression, and in the arrangement a 
degree of grandeur and repose which has caused it to be often copied 
and reproduced as a picture, though the original form is merely that 
of a woodcut.* In the centre is a bedstead with a canopy, on which 
Mary lies fronting the spectator, her eyes half closed. On the left 
of the bed stands St. Peter, habited as a bishop ; he places a taper 
in her dying hand ; another apostle holds the asperge with whieh to 
sprinkle her with holy water; another reads the service. In the 



* Florence, S. MAri.vNovclla. 

’ There U one such copy in the Sutherland Gallery ; and another in the Munich Gallery, 
Cabinet viu. 161. 
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foreground is a priest bearing a cross, and another with incense; and 
on the right, the other apostles in attitudes of devotion and grief. 

Another picture by Albert Durer, once in the Fries Gallery at 
Vienna, unites, in a most remarkable manner, all the legendary 
and supernatural incidents with the most intense and homely reality. 
It appears to have been painted for the Emperor Maximilian, as 
a tribute to the memory of his first wife, the interesting Maria 
of Burgundy. The disposition of the bed is the same as in the 
woodcut, the foot towards the spectator. The face of the dying 
Virgin is that of the young duchess. On the right, her son, after- 
wards Philip of Spain and father of Charles V., stands as the young 
St. John, and presents the taper; the other apostles are seen 
around, most of them praying ; St. Peter, habited as bishop, reads 
from an open book (this is the portrait of George a Zlatkonia, 
bishop of Vienna, the friend and counsellor of Maximilian) ; behind 
him, as one of the apostles, Maximilian himself, with head bowed 
down as in sorrow. Three ecclesiastics are seen entering by an 
open door, bearing the cross, the censer, and the holy water. Over 
the bed is seen the figure of Christ ; in his arms, the soul of the 
Virgin, in likeness of an infant with clasped hands; and above all, 
in an opening glory and like a vision, her reception and coronation 
in heaven. Upon a scroll over her head, are the words, ‘ Surge, 
propera, arnica mea ; rent de Libam, vctii ; coronaberis.' (Cant. iv. 
8.) Three among the hovering angels bear scrolls, on one of which is 
inscribed the text from the Canticles, est iata qum progreditur 
quasi aurora conaurgcns, pulchra ut luna, electa ut sol, terribilis 
ut castrorum odes ordinata?' (Cant. vi. 10); on another, '• Qpee 
eat iata quae aacendit de deserto deliciis ajfluena super dilectum 
mum? ' (Cant. viii. 6); and on the third, ‘ Qucc eat iata quce aacendit 
super dilectum suum ut tirgtda fumi?' (Cant. iii. 6.) This picture 
bears the date 1518. If it be true, as is, indeed, most apparent, that 
it was painted by order of Maximilian nearly forty years after the 
loss of the young wife he so tenderly loved, and only one year before 
his own death, there is something very touching in it as a memorial. 
The ingenious and tender compliment implied by making Mary of 
Burgundy the real object of those mystic texts consecrated to the 
glory of the Mater Dei, verges, perhaps, on the profane; but it was 
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not SO intended ; it was merely that combination of the pious, and 
the poetical, and the sentimental, which was one of the character- 
istics of the time, in literature, as well as in Art.^ 

The picture by Jan Schoreel, one of the great ornaments of the 
Boisseree Gallery,* is remarkable for its intense reality and splendour 
of colour. The heads are full of character ; that of the Virgin in 
particular, who seems, with half-closed eyes, in act to breathe away 
her soul in rapture. The altar near the bed, having on it figures of 
Moses and Aaron, is, however, a serious fault and incongruity in 
this fine painting. 

I must observe that Mary is not always dead or dying ; she is 
sometimes preparing for death, in the act of prayer at the foot 
of her couch, with the apostles standing round, as in a very fine 
picture by Martin SchaflFner, where she kneels with a lovely expres- 
sion, sustained in the arms of St. John, while St. Peter holds the 
gospel open before her.* Sometimes she is sitting up in her bed, 
and reading from the Book of the Scripture, which is always held by 
St. Peter. 

In a picture by Cola della Matrice, the Death of the Virgin is 
treated at once in a mystical and dramatic style. Enveloped in a 
dark blue mantle spangled with golden stars, she lies extended on a 
couch ; St. Peter, in a splendid scarlet cope as bishop, reads the 
service; St. John, holding the palm, weeps bitterly. In front, and 
kneeling before the couch or bier, appear the three great Dominican 
saints as witnesses of the religious mystery ; in the centre, St. 
Dominick ; on the left, St. Catherine of Siena; and on the right, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. In a compartment above is the Assumption.* 

Among the later Italian examples, where the old legendary acces- 
sories are generally omitted, there are some of jieculiar elegance. 
One by Ludovico Caracci, another by Domenichino, and a third by 
Carlo JIaratti, are treated, if not witli much of poetry or religious 
sentiment, yet with great dignity and pathos. 



> Heller’s Albrecht Durer, p. 261. 

’ Munich (70). The admirable lithograi>h by Strixiier is well kiiuwn. 
’ Munich Gal. * Kouie, Capitul. 
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I must mcution one more, because of its history and celebrity : 
Caravaggio, of whom it was said that he always painted like a ruflSan, 
because he was a ruffian, was also a genius in his way, and for a few 
months he became the fashion at Rome, and was even patronised by 
some of the higher ecclesiastics. He painted for the church of la 
Scala in Trastevere a picture of the death of the Virgin, wonderful 
for the intense natural expression, and in the same degree grotesque 
from its impropriety. Mary, instead of being decently veiled, lies 
extended with long scattered hair; the strongly-marked features 
and large proportions of the figure are those of a woman of the 
Trastevere.* The apostles stand around; one or two of them — I 
must use the word — blubber aloud : Peter thrusts his fists into his 
eyes to keep back the tears ; a woman seated in front cries and sobs ; 
nothing can be more real, nor more utterly vulgar. The ecclesiastics 
for whom the picture was executed were so scandalised, that they 
refused to hang it up in their church. It was purchased by the 
Duke of Mantua, and, with the rest of the Mantuan Gallery, came 
afterwards into the possession of our unfortunate Charles I. On the 
dispersion of his picturesfit found its w;ay into the Louvre, where it 
now is. It has been often engraved. 



The Aposti.es carry the body of the Virgin to the tomb. 
This is a very uncommon subject. There is a most beautiful example 
by Taddeo Bartoli," full of profound religious feeling. There is a 
small engraving by Bonasone, in a series of the Life of the Virgin, 
apparently after Pamiigiano, in which the apostles bear her on their 
shoulders over rocky ground, and apjiear to be descending into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat : underneath are these lines ; — 

Portm gU iiomini Banti in bu lo spalle 
A1 Sepolcro il corpo di Marin 
Di Jusaphat Della famoea valle. 

’ The face liaa a swollen look, and it was said that his model had been a common 
woman whose features were swelled by intoxication. (Louvre, 32.) 

* Siena, Pal. Publico. 
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There is another picture of this subject by Ludovico Caracci, at 
Parma. 



The Extojibment. In the early pictures, there is little distinction 
between this subject and the death of the Virgin. If the figure of 
Christ stand over the recumbent form, holding in his arms the eman- 
cipated soul, then it is the Tra?iisi(o — the death or sleep; but when a 
sarcophagus is in the centre of the picture, and the body lies extended 
above it on a sort of sheet or pull held by angels or apostles, it may be 
determined that it is the Entombment of the Virgin after her death. 
In a small and very beautiful picture by Angelico, we have distinctly 
this representation.' She lies, like one asleep, on a white pall, held 
reverently by the mourners. They prepare to lay her in a marble 
sarcophagus. St. John, bearing the starry palm, appears to address 
a man in a doctor’s cap and gown, evidently intended for Dionysius 
the Areopagite. Above, in the sky, the soul of the Virgin, sirrrounded 
by most graceful angels, is received into heaven. This group is dis- 
tinguished from the group below, by being jaiinted in a dreamy 
blueish tint, like solidified light, or like a vision. 



The AssiMPTiojf. The old painters distinguished between the 
Assumption of the soul and the Assumption of the body of the 
Virgin. In the first instance, at the moment the soul is separated 
from her body, Christ receives it into his keeping, standing in 
person either beside her death-bed or above it. But in the Assump- 
tion projierly so called, we have the moment wherein the soul of the 
Virgin is reunited to her body, which, at the command of Christ, 
rises up from the tomb. Of all the themes of sacred art, there is not 
one more complete and beautiful than this, in what it represents, 
and in what it suggests. Earth and its sorrows, death and the grave, 

' This picture, now in the possession of W. Fuller Maitland, Esq., was exhibited in the 
British Institution in the summer of 1852. It is engraved in the Etruria Bittrice. 
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are left below ; and the pure spirit of the Mother, again clothed in its 
unspotted tabernacle, surrounded by angelic harmonies, and sustained 
by wings of cherubim aud seraphim, soars upwards to meet her Son, 
and to be reunited to him for ever. 

We must consider this fine subject under two aspects. 

The first is purely ideal and devotional ; it is simply the expres- 
sion of a dogma of faith, ‘ Assumpta est Maria Virgo in Coelum,' The 
figtire of the Virgin is seen within an almond-shaped aureole (the 
mandorla), not unfrequently crowned as well as veiled, her hands 
joined, her white robe falling round her feet (for in all the early 
pictures the dress of tlie Virgin is white, often spangled with stars), 
and thus she seems to cleave the air upwards, while adoring angels 
surround the glory of light within which she is enshrined. Such are 
the figures which are placed in sculpture over the portals of the 
churches dedicated to her, as at Florence.’ She is not always standing 
and upright, but seated on a throne, placed within an aureole of liglit, 
and borne by angels, as over the door of the Campo Santa at Pisa. 
I am not sure that such figures are properly styled the Assumption; 
they rather exhibit in an ideal form the glorification of tlie Virgin, 
anotlier version of the same idea expressed in the Incoronata. She 
is here Maria Virgo Assumpta^ or, in Italian, L' Assnnta ; she has 
taken upon her the gloi-y of immortality, though not yet crowned. 

But when the Assumption is presented to us as the final scene of 
her life, and expresses, as it were, a progressive action — when she has 
left the empty tomb, aud the wondering, weeping apostles on the earth 
below, and rises ‘ like the morning ’ (‘ qua^i aurora surgens ') from 
the night of the grave, — then we have the Assumption of the Virgin 
in its dramatic and historical form, the final act and consummation 
of her visible and earthly life. As the Church had never settled in 
what manner she was translated into heaven, only pronouncing it 
heresy to doubt the fact itself, the field was in great measure left open 
to the artists. The tomb below, the figure of the Virgin floating in 
mid-air, and the opening heavens above, such is the general concep- 
tion fixed by the traditions of art ; but to give some idea of the 
manner in which this has been varied, I shall describe a few e.\amplcs. 

* The ‘ Santa Maria del Fiore,' — the Duomo. 
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1. Giunta Pisano, 1230.^ Christ and theVirgin ascend together in a 
seated attitude upborne by clouds and surrounded by angels ; his arm 
is round her. The empty tomb, with the apostles and others, below. 
The idea is here taken from the Canticles (ch. viii.), ‘ Who is this 
that ariseth from the wilderness leaning upon her beloved? ’ 

2. Andrea Orcagna, 1359.* The Virgin Mary.is seated on a rich 
throne within the Mandorla, which is borne upwards by four angels, 
while two are playing on musical instruments. Immediately below 
the Virgin, on the right, is the figure of St. Thomas, with hands 
outstretched, receiving the mystic girdle ; below is the entombment ; 
Mary lies extended on a pall above a sarcophagus. In the centre 
stands Christ, holding in his arms the emancipated soul ; he is 
attended by eight angels. St. John is at the head of the Virgin, 
and near him an angel swings a censer ; St. James bends and kisses 
her hand ; St. Peter rends as usual ; and the other apostles stand 
round, with Dionysius, Timothy, and Hierotheus, distinguished from 
the apostles by wearing turbans and caps. The whole most beauti- 
fully treated. 

I have been minutely exact in describing the details of this com- 
position, because it will be useful as a key to many others of the 
early Tuscan school, both in sculpture and painting; for example, 
the fine bas-relief by Nanni over the south door of the Duomo 
at Florence, represents St. Thomas in the same manner kneeling 
outside the aureole and receiving the girdle ; but the entombment 
below is omitted. These sculptures were executed at the time when 
the enthusiasm for the Sacratissima Cintola della Madonna prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of Tuscany, and Prato had 
become a place of pilgrimage. 

This story of the Girdle was one of the legends imported from the 
East. It had certainly a Greek origin ; * and according to the Greek 
formula, St. Thomas is to be figured apart in the clouds, on the right 
of the Virgin, and in the act of receiving the girdle. Such is the 
approved arrangement till the end of the fourteenth century ; after- 
wards we find St Thomas placed below among the other apostles. 

* Asaisi, S. Francesco. • Bas-relief, Or-San-Michele, Florence. 

’ It may be found in the Greek Menologium, iiL p. 225. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLT GIRDLE. 

An account of the As.«umption would be imperfect without some 
notice of the western legend, which relates the subsequent history of 
the Girdle, and its arrival in Italy, as represented in the frescoes of 
Agnolo Gaddi at Prato.* 

The chapel della Sacratissima Cintola was erected from the designs 
of Giovanni Pisano about 1320. This ‘most sacred’ relic had long 
been deposited under the high altar of the principal chapel, and 
held in great veneration; but in the year 1312, a native of Prato, 
whose name was Musciatino, conceived the idea of carrying it off, 
and selling it in Florence. The attempt was discovered ; the un- 
happy thief suffered a cruel death ; and the peojde of Prato resolved 
to provide for the future custody of the precious relic a new and 
inviolable shrine. 

The chapel is in the form of a parallelogram, three sides of which 
are painted, the other being separated from the choir by a bronze 
gate of most exquisite workmanship, designed by Ghiberti, or, 
as others say, by Brunelleschi, and executed partly by Simone 
Donatello. 

On the wall, to the left as we enter, is a series of subjects from the 
Life of the Virgin, beginning, as usual, with the Rejection of Joachim 
from the temple, aud ending with the Nativity of our Saviour. 

The end of the chapel is filled up by the Assumption of the Virgin, 
the tomb being seen below, surrounded by the apostles ; and above 
it the Virgin, as she floats into heaven, is in the act of loosening her 
girdle, which St. Thomas, devoutly kneeling, stretches out his arms 
to receive. Above this, a circular window exhibits, in stained glass, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, surrounded by a glory of angels. 

On the third wall to the right we have the subsequent History of 
the Girdle, in six compartments. 

St. Thomas, on the eve of his departure to fulfil his mission as 
apostle in the far East, entrusts the precious girdle to the care of 

' NotizU ittoriche iatorno alia lacratitsima Cintola di Marin Verjiae, ehe li conttrea 
nclla Cilti di Prato, dal DoHort GiuKppc Bianchini di Prato, 1795. 
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one of his disciples, who receives it from his hands in an ecstasy of 
amazement and devotion. 

The deposit remains, for a thousand years, shrouded from the eyes 
of the profane ; and the next scene shows us the manner in which it 
reached the city of Prato. A certain Michael, of the Dogomari 
family in Prato, joined, with a party of his young townsmen, the 
crusade in 1096. But, instead of returning to his native country after 
the war was over, this same Michael took up the trade of a merchant, 
travelling from land to land in pursuit of gain, until he came to the 
city of Jerusalem, and lodged in the house of a Greek priest, to 
whom the custody of the sacred relic had descended from a long line 
of ancestry ; and this priest, according to the custom of the oriental 
church, was married, and had ‘ one fair daughter, and no more, the 
which he loved passing well,’ so well, that he had entrusted to her 
care the venerable girdle. Now it chanced that Michael, lodging 
in the same house, became enamoured of the maiden, and not being 
able to obtain the consent of her father to their marriage, he 
had recourse to the mother, who, moved by the tears and entreaties 
of the daughter, not only permitted their union, but bestowed on 
her the girdle as a dowry, and assisted the young lovers in their 
flight. 

In accordance with this story, we have, in the third compartment, 
the Marriage of Michael with the Eastern Maiden, and then the 
voyage from the Holy Land to the shores of Tuscany. On the deck 
of the vessel, and at the foot of the mast, is placed the casket con- 
taining the relic, to which the mariners attribute their prosperous 
voyage to the shores of Italy. Then Michael is seen disembarking 
at Pisa, and, with his casket reverently carried in his hands, he re- 
enters the paternal mansion in the city of Prato. 

Tlien we have a scene of wonder. Michael is extended on his bed 
in profound sleep. An angel at his head, and another at his feet, 
are about to lift him up ; for, says the story, Michael was so jealous 
of his treasure, that not only he kindled a lamp every night in 
its honour, but fearing he should be robbed of it, he placed it under 
his bed, which action, though suggested by his profound sense of its 
value, offended his guardian angels, who every night lifted him from 
his bed and placed him on the bare earth, which nightly infliction 

T T 
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this pious man endured rather tliau risk the loss of his invaluable 
relic. But after some years Michael fell sick and died. 

In the last compartment we have the scene of his death. The 
bishop Uberto kneels at his side, and receives from him the sacred 
girdle, with a solemn injunction to preserve it in the cathedral church 
of the city, and to present it from time to time for the veneration of 
the people, which injunction Uberto most piously fulfilled ; and we 
see him carrying it, attended by priests bearing torches, in solemn 
procession to the chapel, in which it has ever since remained. 

Agnolo Gaddi was but a second-rate artist, even for his time, yet 
these frescoes, in spite of the feebleness and general inaccuracy of 
the drawing, are attractive from a certain naxte grace ; and the 
romantic and curious details of the legend have lent them so much 
of interest, that, as Lord Lindsay says, ‘ when standing on the spot 
one really feels indisposed for criticism.’^ 

The exact date of the frescoes executed by Agnolo Gaddi is 
not known, but, according to Vasari he was called to Prato after 
1348. An inscription in the chapel refers them to the year 1390, 
a date too late to be relied on. The story of Michele di Prato I 
have never seen elsewhere ; but just as the vicinity of Cologne, 
the shrine of the ‘ Three Kings,’ had rendered the adoration of 
the Magi one of the popular themes in early German and Flemish 
Art, so the vicinity of Prato rendered the legend of St. Thomas a 
favourite theme of the Florentine School, and introduced it wher- 
ever the influence of that school had extended. The fine fresco by 
Mainardi, in the Baroncelli Chapel, is an instance ; and I must cite 
one yet finer, that by Ghirlandajo in the choir of S. Maria-Novella ; 
in this last-mentioned example, the Virgin stands erect in star- 
bespangled drapery and closely veiled. 

^ M. Rio is more poetical. ‘ Comme jVntendaU raconter cette It^gendo pour la premiere 
fois, il mo somblait qiie le tableau r<5fldcbissait udo partie de la pucsie qu'ello ronforme. Cot 
amour d’outre mer aux aventures chevaleresques d'une croisade, cette reliquo pn5cicuse 
donnde pour dot b une pauvre fille, la diSvotion des deux dpoux pour ce gage rdvdrd de leur 
bonheur, leur ddpart clandostin, leur navigation prospdro avec des dauphins qui leur font 
cortdge k la surface des eaux, leur arrivde h Prato et lea miracles rdpdtds qui, joints h une 
maladie mortclle, arrachdrent enhn de la bouche du moribond une ddclaration publique h 
U suite de laquelle la ceinture sacrde fut ddposde dans la catbddralc, tout ce melange de 
passion romanesque et de pidU5 nuivo, avail eflfacd pour moi les imperfoctions techniques 
qui auraicnt x>u frapper unc observateur de sang-froid/ 
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We now proceed to other examples of the treatment of the As- 
sumption. 

3. Taddeo Bartoli, 1413. He has represented the moment in which 
the soul is reunited to the body. Clothed in a starry robe she 
appears in the very act and attitude of one rising up from a reclining 
position, which is most beautifully expressed, as if she were partly 
lifted up upon the expanded, many-coloured wings of a cluster of 
angels, and partly drawn up, as it were, by the attractive power of 
Christ, who, floating above her, takes her clasped hands in both his. 
The intense, yet tender ecstasy in her face, the mild, spiritual 
benignity in his, are quite indescribable, and fix the picture in 
the heart and the memory as one of the finest religious concep- 
tions extant.* 

I imagine this action of Christ taking her hands in both his, must 
be founded on some ancient Greek model, for I have seen the same 
motif in other pictures, German and Italian ; but in none so tenderly 
or so happily expressed. 

The following example is from the early German school. 




147 AMumptioo. (I. Mekenau. Munich.) 

4. Domenico di Bartolo, 1430. A large altarpiece. Mary seated 

* Siena, Palazzo Publico. 
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on a throne, within a glory of encircling cherubim of a glowing red, 
and about thirty more angels, some adoring, others playing on musi- 
cal instruments, is borne upwards. Her hands are joined in prayer, 
her head veiled and crowned, and she wears a white robe, embroi- 
dered w'ith golden flowers. Above, in the opening heaven, is the 
figure of Christ, young and beardless (d C antique), with outstretched 
arms, surrounded by the spirits of the blessed. Below, of a diminu- 
tive size, as if seen from a distant height, is the tomb surrounded by 
the apostles, St. Thomas holding the girdle. This is one of the 
most remarkable and important pictures of the Siena school, out of 
Siena, w'ith which I am acquainted.^ 

5. Ghirlandajo, 1475. The Virgin stands in star-spangled drapery, 
with a long white veil, and hands joined as she floats upwards. She 
is sustained by four seraphim.* 

6. Raphael, 1516. The Virgin is seated with the horns of a cres- 
cent moon, her hands joined. On each side an angel stands bearing 
a flaming torch ; the empty tomb and eleven apostles below. This 
composition is engraved after Raphael by an anonymous master (Ae 
Maltre au de.) It is majestic and graceful, but peculiar for the time. 
The two angels, or rather genii, bearing torches on each side, impart 
to the whole something of the air of a heathen apotheosis. 

7. Albert Diirer. The apostles kneel or stand round the empty 
tomb ; while Mary, soaring upwards, is received into heaven by her 
Son ; an angel on each side. 

8. Gaudenzio Ferrari, 1525. Mary, in a white robe spangled 
W'ith stars, rises upwards as if cleaving the air in an erect position, 
with her hands extended but not raised, and a beautiful expression 
of mild rapture, as if uttering the words attributed to her, ‘ My heart 
is ready; ’ many angels, some of whom bear tapers, around her. One 
angel presents the end of the girdle to St. Thomas ; the other apostles 
and the empty tomb lower down.® 

9. Correggio. Cupola of the Duomo at Parma, 1530. Thi.s is, per- 
haps, one of the earliest instances of the Assumption applied as a 
grand piece of scenic decoration ; at all events, we have nothing in 
this luxuriant composition of the solemn simplicity of the older con- 

‘ Berlin Qal., 1122. * Florence, S. Irtiria-Xovella. 

* Yercelli, S. Chrietoforo. 
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ception. In the highest part of the Cupola, where the strongest 
light falls, Christ, a violently foreshortened figure, precipitates himself 
downwards to meet the ascending Madonna, who, reclining amid 
clonds, and surrounded by an innumerable company of angels, extends 
her arras towards him. One glow of heavenly rapture is diffused over 
all ; but the scene is vast, confused, almost tumultuous. Below, all 
around the dome, as if standing on a balcony, appear the apostles. 

10. Titian, 1540 (about). In the Assumption at Venice, a picture 
of world-wide celebrity, and, in its way, of unequalled beauty, we 
have another signal departure from all the old traditions. The noble 
figure of the Virgin (144) in a flood of golden light is borne, or 
rather impelled, upwards with such rapidity, that her veil and 
drapery are disturbed by the motion. Her feet are uncovered, a cir- 
cumstance inadmissible in ancient Art; and her drapery, instead 
of being white, is of the usual blue and crimson, her appropriate 
colours in life. Her attitude, with outspread arms — her face, not 
indeed a young or lovely face, but something far better, sublime 
and powerful in the expression of rapture — the divinely beautiful 
and childish, yet devout, unearthly little angels around her — the 
grand apostles below — and the splendour of colour over all — 
render this picture an enchantment at once to the senses and the 
imagination ; to me the effect was like music. 

11. Palma Vecchio, 1535.‘ The Virgin looks down, not upwards, 
as is usual, and is in the act of taking off her girdle to bestow it on 
St. Thomas, who, with ten other apostles, stands below. (148) 

12. Annibal Caracci, 1600.® The Virgin amid a crowd of youthful 
angels, and sustained by clouds, is placed across the picture with 
extended arms. Below is the tomb (of sculptured marble) and 
eleven apostles, one of whom, with an astonished air, lifts from the 
sepulchre a handful of roses. There is another picture wonderfully 
fine in the same style by Agostino Caracci. This fashion of varying 
the attitude of the Virgin was carried in the later schools to every 
excess of affectation. In a picture by Laufranco, she cleaves the air 
like a swimmer, which is detestable. 

13. Rubens painted at least twelve Assumptions with characteristic 
verce and movement. Some of these, if not very solemn or poetical, 

* Venice .tcad. * Bologna Gal. 
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US La Madonna dolla Cintota. (Tbe Virgin preacnU her Oinile to St Thomas.) 



convey very liappily the idea of a renovated life. The largest and 
most splendid as a scenic composition is in the Musee at Brussels. 
More beautiful, and, indeed, quite unusually poetical for Rubens, la 
the small Assumption in tlie Queen’s Grallery, a finished sketch for 
the larger picture. The majestic Virgin, arrayed in white and blue 
drapery, rises with outstretched arms, surrounded by a choir of 
angels; below, the ai>ostles and the women either follow with upward 
gaze the soaring ecstatic figure, or look with surprise at the flowers 
which spring within the empty tomb. 

In another Assumption by Rubens, one of the women exhibits the 
miraculous flowers in her apron, or in a cloth, I forget which ; but 
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the whole conception, like too many of his religious subjects, borders 
on the vulgar and familiar. 

14. Guido, as it is well known, excelled in this fine subject — I 
mean according to the taste and manner of his time and school. His 
ascending Madonnas have a sort of aerial elegance, which is very 
attractive ; but they are too nymph-like. We must be careful to 
distinguish in his pictures (and all similar pictures painted after 
1615) between the Assumption and the Immaculate Conception ; it 
is a diflerence in sentiment which I have already pointed out. The 
small finished sketch by Guido in our National Gallery is an Assump- 
tion and Coronation together ; the Madonna is received into heaven 
as Regina Angelorum. The fine large Assumption in the Munich 
Gallery may be regarded as the best example of Guido’s manner of 
treating this theme. His picture in the Bridgewater Gallery, often 
styled an Assumption, is an Immaculate Conception. 

The same observations w'ould apply to Poussin, with, however, 
more of majesty. His Virgins are usually seated or reclining, and 
in general we have a fine landscape beneath. 

The Assumption, like the Annunciation, the Nativity, and other 
historical themes, may, through ideal accessories, assume a purely 
devotional form. It ceases then to be a fact or an event, and 
becomes a vision or a mystery, adored by votaries, to which attendant 
saints bear witness. Of this style of treatment there are many 
beautiful examples. 

1. Early Florentine, about 1450.^ The Virgin, seated, elegantly 
draped in white, and with pale-blue ornaments in her hair, rises 
within a glory sustained by six angels ; below is the tomb full of 
flowers, and in front, kneeling, St. Francis and St. Jerome. 

2. Ambrogio Borgognone, 1500.* She stands, floating upwards in 
a fine attitude : two angels crown her ; others sustain her ; others 
sound their trumpets. Below are the apostles and empty tomb ; at 
each side, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine ; behind them, St. Cosimo 
and St. Damian ; the introduction of these saintly apothecaries 
stamps the picture as an ex-voto — perhaps against the plague. It 
is very fine, expressive, and curious. 

> Coll, of Fuller Maitland, Esq. > Milan, Brera. 
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3. F. Granacci, 1530.* The Virgin, ascending in glory, presents 
her girdle to St. Thomas, who kneels ; on each side, standing as 
witnesses, St. John the Baptist, as patron of Florence, St Laurence, 
as patron of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the two apostles, St. 
Bartholomew and St. James. 

4. Andrea del Sarto, 1520.“ She is seated amid vapoury clouds, 
arrayed in white ; on each side adoring angels ; below, the tomb 
with the apostles, a fine solemn group ; and in front, St Nicholas, 
and that interesting penitent saint, St Margaret of Cortona.® The 
head of the Virgin is the likeness of Andrea’s infamous wife; other- 
wise this is a magnificent picture. 



The Corokation of the Virgin follows the Assumption. In some 
instances this final consummation of her glorious destiny supersedes, 
or rather includes, her ascension into heaven. 

As I have already observed, ‘ it is necessary to distinguish this 
scenic Coronation from the mystical Incoronata, properly so called, 
which is the triumph of the allegorical church, and altogether an 
allegorical and devotional theme ; whereas the scenic Coronation is 
the last event in a series of the Life of the Virgin. Here we have 
before us, not merely the court of heaven, its argent fields peopled 
with celestial spirits, and the sublime personification of the glorified 
Church exhibited ns a vision, and quite apart from all real, all 
human associations ; but we have rather the triumph of the human 
mother — the lowly woman lifted into immortality. The earth and 
its sepulchre, the bearded apostles beneath, show us that, like her 
Son, she has ascended into glory by the dim portal of the grave, and 
entered into felicity by the path of pain. Her Son, next to whom 
she has taken her scat, has himself wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and set the resplendent crown upon her head ; the Father blesses 
her ; the Holy Spirit bears witness ; cherubim and seraphim welcome 
her, and salute her as their queen. So Dante — 

* At their joy 

And carol smiles the Lovely One of heaven, 

That joy is in the eyes of all the bleat,' 

* In the Casa RuccellaL (1) Engraved in the Etruria Pitlrict. 

’ Florence, Pitti PaL ’ Legends of the Monastic Orders. * v. an/c, p. 14. 
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Thus, then, we must distinguish : — 

1. The Coronation of the Virgin is a strictly devotional subject 
where she is attended, not merely by angels and patriarchs, but by 
canonised saints and martyrs, by fathers and doctors of the Church, 
heads of religious orders in monkish dresses, patrons and votaries. 

2, It is a dramatic and historical subject when it is the last scene 
in a series of the life of the Virgin ; when the deathbed, or the tomb, 
or the wondering apostles, and weeping women are figured on the 
earth below. 

Of the former treatment I have spoken at length. It is that most 
commonly met with in early pictures and altarpieces. 

With regard to the historical treatment, it is more rare as a 
separate subject, but there are some celebrated examples, both in 
church decoration and in pictures. 

1. In the apsis of the Duomo at Spoleto, we have, below, the 
death of the Virgin in the usual manner, that is, the Byzantine con- 
ception treated in the Italian style, with Christ receiving her soul, 
and over it the Coronation. The Virgin kneels in a white robe, 
spangled with golden flowers; and Christ, who is here represented 
rather as the Father than the Son, crowns her as Queen of Heaven. 

2. The composition by Albert Diirer, which concludes his fine 
series of woodcuts, the ‘ Life of the Virgin,’ is very grand and 
singular. On the earth is the empty tomb ; near it the bier ; around 
stand the Twelve Apostles all looking up amazed. There is no 
allusion to the girdle, which, indeed, is seldom found in northern Art. 
Above, the Virgin floating in the air, with the rainbow under her 
feet, is crowned by the Father and the Son, while over her head 
hovers the Holy Dove. 

3. In the Vatican is the Coronation attributed to Raphael. That he 
designed the cartoon, and began the altarpiece, for the nuns of Monte- 
Luce, near Perugia, seems beyond all doubt ; but it is equally certain 
that the picture as we see it was painted almost entirely by his pupils 
Giulio Romano and Gian Francesco Penni. Here we have the tomb 
below, filled with flowers ; and around it the Twelve Apostles ; John 
and his brother James, in front, looking up; behind John, St Peter; 
more in the background, St. Thomas holds the girdle. Above is the 
throne set in heaven, whereon the Virgin, mild and beautiful, sits 

u u 
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beside her Divine Son, and with joined hands and veiled head, and eyes 
meekly cast down, bends to receive the golden coronet he is about 
to place on her brow. The dove is omitted, but eight seraphim, 
with rainbow-tinted wings, hover above her head. On the right, a 
most graceful angel strikes the tambourine ; on the left, another, 
equally graceful, sounds the viol ; and, amidst a flood of light, hosts 
of celestial and rejoicing spirits fill up the background. 

Thus in highest heaven, yet not out of sight of earth, in beatitude 
past utterance, in blessed fruition of all that faith creates and love 
desires, amid angel hymns and starry glories, ends the pictured life 
of Mary, Mother of our Lord. 




The Coronation of tLe Virgin, lAtSpoleto. F. Filippo Lippt.) 
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Entombment of Christ, 202 
Entombment of the Virgin, 31G. 317 
Ephesus, General council of, 5Q 
Este, Be.atrico <!’, portrait of, 1Q2 
Este, Itiabtdla d*, reference to, 9Z 
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Evode, St., patriarch of Antioch, 155 
Exarch of Ravenna, relic of Ids ivory throne, 
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Flight into Egvpt, 228. Traditions concern- 
ing, 232-237 

‘ Flos Sanctorum,' extract from, 210 
Forman, Helena, wife of Rubens, 151 
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Franoeschi, Andrea de’, Titian’s friend, 15:1 
Francis Rosso’s Nativity painted for, 198. 
Portrait of, 278 

Francisco, daughter of Murillo, 50 
Franciscans, their theory of the Immaculate 
Conception, 146. Pictures of the Virgin 
for, 34^ 8^ 9^ H 90, 

Gabriel the Archangel, in the Annunciation, 
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Gaston de Foix, his ]>ortrait by Cotignola, 53 
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Germanus, St., his account of the Greek 
tradition of the Virgin, 155 
Geraon, his poem on St. Joseph, 257 
Giovanni TT., tyrant of Bologna, 101 
Ginlle, legend of the, 320 
Goethe, reference to, 301 
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* Gospel of Infancy,’ 234 
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Hallam's ‘ Literature of Europe,* 129 | 

Holy Family, Virgin Mary^ttetne^inVie j 
Lifeof. The titledeacriptiveof the dnmcMtie t 
life of the Virgin, 239. Domeafir anddrt'o- 
tional treatment of the subject, 250. Ex- | 
amplci, 250. Two figures, the Mother ! 
and Child, 252. Three figures and exam- i 
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Five and six figures, 2C0. Pictures 
illustrating early childhood of Christ, 
2fi3 

Holy Qhost, descent of, treatment by artists, 
and its relation to the life of the Virgin, 
303 

Honorius IIL, Pope, 95 

Iconoclasts, allusion to the, fil 
Immaculate Conception. See Conception 
Inooronata, 1*, ^ 

Innocents, massacre of the, 228 
Isaiah, in a picture of the Virgin, 1Z5 
Isis and Homs, 

James, king of Aragon, 8Q 
Jeremiah the prophet, in pictures of the 
Virgin, 175 
Jerome, St,, 20G 
Jesuits, 2d. 

Joachim and Anna, legend of, 137. Signi- 
fication and derivation of the name Autui, 
Veneration of Anna dcri%'ed from the 
East, 138. Pictures illustrative of the 
legend, 141, lifi 

Job the patriarch, in pictures of the Virgin, ZS 
John IV. and TbecKlorus, Popes, ^ 6 
Joseph, legend of, 274. See Saints 
Joseph and the Virgin Mary, marriage of, 

infi-lG2 

Josephus, extract from, 152 

Judith, maid of Anna, 144. Ii5 

Julius, cemetery of, 159 

Justin Martyr, tradition related by him, 211 

Kenyon, Mr., his translation of the Gipsy 
l^end of the Madonna, 245 
Kugler'a * Handbook,’ references to, 10, 17, 
24. 25. 63. 161. 253 

Lanst, 3^ 53 

* Last Judgment,' mosaic in the cathc<lral of 
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Lindsay, Lord, his work on * Christian Art,* 
referred to, ^ 322 
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referred to, 101. 202 
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Lucreria, wife of A. del Sarto, 149 
Luke, St., notices of, 12^ 115. IIG. 1C9 
Ludovico il Moro, 101- 

Madonna. See Virgin and Child 
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Mailre Pia, ^ 125 

Magi, journey of the, 202. Legend, 210-214. ! 

How represented in works of Art, 214-222 j 
Malvasia, reference to, 195 
Marriage at Cana, 276 
Marriage of the Virgin, 156, 162 
Martyrs, their appearanoe in pictures of the 
Virgin, 82 

Mary Stuart, first planter of sycamores in 
Scotland, ‘2:19 
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Family, 222 

Mater Amabilis, 114, 118 
Mater Dolorosa, 35-41 
Maximilian, Emperor, 314 
Me<lici Family, patron saints of, 22i Portraits 
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Mercy, Order of, ^ 
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Milton, quoted, 178, 210, 280 
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Otley’s ‘History of Engraving,* references 
to, ^203 

Pacheco, his rules for artists, 46 
‘ Paradise lx)st,' referred to and quoted, 178, 
210, 280 

Paschal ^ Poi>o, 62 

Passavant’s ‘Kaphael,* referred to. 10. 25, 
283 

Postora, la Dirina, 33 
Patron Saints :—of Mantua, 97, 202; of the 
Medici Family, of Milan, ; of 
Motlena, 99 ; of Philip the Goo<I, 20 ; of 
Provence, lOti ; of Siena, 89, 9^ of V enice, 
78. 81. 90. 107. 130. 131. 218 
Paul V. and the Immaculate Conception, 45 
Pesaro Family, chapel of the, 107, 108 
Philip the Good, picture of the ‘Coronation* 
painted for, ISL Portrait of, 218 
Pieti, the, of M. Angelo, 3^ of Raphnol, 
38; of Francia, 39; of Angelico, 30; of 
Guido, 40 

Piffereri of the Campagna, 209 
Pius IX., his ordinance on the Immaculate 
Conception, 45 

Plague and pestilence, pictures oommemora' 
tive of, 08 

‘Pollio* of Virgil, suggested by the prophecy 
of the Sibyl Tiburtina, 197 
Predestination of Mary, pictures of the, 51 
PresenUtiuo of the Virgin, legend of the, 150 
I Presentation of Christ, 223 

Prophets, their ap]>earaDce in pictures of the 
Virgin, 18 

* Protevangelion,* quote<l, 151, 159, 176, 198, 
205 

Ptolemy Philadelphus and tho Septuagint, 
historical notice of, 224 
Purification of the Virgin, 223 

Raboteur, le, A. Caracci’s picture of, 259 

Raphael leading Tobias, M 

Raphael and Tubit, 131 

Ren<5, Duke of Anjon, 106, 173 

Return from l^pt, 245 

Ridolfi, reference to, 153 

Rio, M., quoted, 322 

Kiposo (Repose) of the Holy Family, 238. 
The legend, 242 
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Rosario, Madonna del. Ua 
Rosary, references to, 282, 284. 292. 296. 
:i02 

Ra<!sitir8 ‘ Sturia della Pittura,* reference to. 

Saints, list of, that appear in pictares of the 
Madonna : — 

A<lrian. 2!l 
Agatha, 0]^ 105 
Agnes. 19^ 88, 10^ m 
Ambrose, 47. 87. 98. 102. 321 
Andrew, 80. 1*1 

Anna, Mother of the Virgin, 80, 131. 137. 
146. 149, 155. ICO. 177. 259. 26X, 262. 
2<>5 et srq, 

Anselm, 41 
Antonino, 112 

Antony of Padua, 16. 22, 82. 03. 94, 106. 
101 

Apollonia, 8^ 105 

Aquinas, ThomAS, 19,^ 315 

Augustine, 19^ 21. 22. 47. 87. 93. 102, 202, 

307 

Rarbam. 22. 89^ 90^ 100. 105, 110, 129 
Rartholomew*. 328 
Benedict, 19, 9^ 133, 294 
Bernard, 2^ 47^ 9J 
Bernardino, 22 
Bernardo, Cardinalo, 22’ 

Bonaventura, 2^ 94 
Bruno, 93 

Catherines, the two, 19, ^ ^ 82. 8^ 
90. 92. 95. 99. 105. 106, IWh 127, 132, 
202. 31.5 

Cecilia, 19,^ 77^ 10.5 
Charlemagne, 19 
Charles Borromco, 41 
Christina, 22 
Christopher, QQ 
Clara, 1^8^24 
Cosimo, 327 
I’osmo, 2t^ 92i 100 

Cypmn, 41 
f'yril, 4i 

Damian. 26, ^ ^ 32Z 

Dionysius the Arcopagite, 312. 317. .319 

Doninio, 6 

Dominick. 17. 22. 33, ^ 94, 96. 100. 110, 
127, 133. 280, 315 
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Saints— confinuerf 
Dorothea, 105, 130. 131 
EliraWth, ^ ^ 140, 186-192. 

260. 263. 294 rt sr?. 

Elizabeth of Hungaiy, 91. 94 
Kleazar of Toulouse, 94 
Florian, lOQ 

Francis, B^17,^4L^9LMi2!L29. 

100. 104. 107. 127. 133, 172. 202. 321 
Gabriel, M 
Geminiano, ^ 101 

George, 20, 82. 90. 92. 99^ 100. 107. 109. 
112. 127 

Gregory, ^ ^ 102 
Helena, 202 
Hierotheiis, 319 
Hilarius, 4Z 
Ignatius, 100 
Ildefmiso, 4^ 48 
Ives of Bretagne, 94 
James, 9^ 328, 321> 

Jerome, 21,2^1^82,^^9^102. 
104. 109. 112. 131. 140. 159. 173, 203. 
32Z 

Joachim, father of the Virgin, 80, 81. 
140-146, 149-155. 177. 259. 261. 263. 
2f>5 

John the Baptist, 4,6,^16,^70,79,82, 
89, 91-94. 97, 101, 104, 109. 113. 
122-126, 129 fl seq.y 1Z3 ft sc?., 2C2. 
263. 328 

John the Evangelist, 6, 16, 21, 22, 3^ 40. 
78. 86. 89. 106. no. 202. 261. 2<i2. 263. 
282. 285-287. 289. 290. gJ3, 295. 296. 
313. 314, 315. 317. 329 
John Damascene, 48 
John Gualbcrto, 22 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin, 80, 81^^ 113, 
127, m 14^ 146, 158-162. 170, 178. 
188 et iteq. 

Julian of Bimini, 22 
Justina, ^ 92 

T^urence, IB^ 112, 146. 328 

Ijeonard, 91 

Longinus, 9^ 202 

Louis of France, 94 

Louis of Toulouse, ^ ^ 146 

Lucia, 90, 105 

Luke, 12, 21, 78, 169 

Margaret, 10, 132, 173, 327 
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Sainta — continued 
Mark. 7^ ^ L£i 
Martha. 10ft 
Martin, ftl 

Mary Magilalone, ID 
Matthew. ^ IS 
Maurice, ^ OL IDD 
Michael. 7^ ^ ^ ^ 

Monica. D3 

Kicliolaa. 19. 22. 91. ^ 9ft, 106. 325 
Oiiiobuono. Hi 
Origcn. 4Z 

Paul, 5. 7. 16. 24. C2. 84. 85. 93. 133. 173 
Peter, 

9:1. 99. 107. 109. 139. 140, 294. 311. 315. 
31^a2ii 

Peter Martyr, 19. 22. 95. lOl. Hi 
Petrouiua, ;Uj^ 100. i:it3 
Philip. 2D 
Philip Benoszi, ID 
Proculus, ^ 100 
Ranicri, 7 
Renti, IIDI 
Keparata, 2D 
Koch, ^ 9L 99, IDD 
Komuahlo, Qli 
Scholaatica, DD 
Sehaatian, ^ ^ ^ IDQ 
Stephen, 2j^ D2 
Theresa, IDfl 
Thomas, ^ ^ 3211 
Timothy. 312. m 
Ursula. 1^ lifi 
Venaiitius. D 
Xavier, Francis, 100 
Zacharias, 11^ 188-192, 201 
Zenobio, 22 
Sauna zzaro. 190 
Sansevcrini, family of, 191 
Savonarola, death of, 192 
Scuola or IJrothcrhood of Cliarity, 3D 
Servi, Serviti, pictures for the, 1^ ^ 146, 
ins 

Sforza Family, historical portraits of. ^ IQl 
Shepherds, adoration of the, 209. 210 
Sibyls, their relation to Sacretl Art, 197. See 
Introduction 

Sibyl Tibiirtina and Au^stus, 197 

Simeon, legend of. 221 

Sij^tus IV., Pinturicebio's Coronatioo for, 



VIA 

22. His decree for celebrating the festival 
of the Immaculate Conception, lA Insti- 
tutes a festival in honour of St. Joseph, 

2DZ 

Sorbonne, the, IS 
Spasimo, Lo, 280 

Sposalizio. See Marrio/jc of the Uirf/in 
‘ Stollcs d'Auiieus,’ referrcil to. 170. 194 
Stirling's * Artists of Spain,' referred to and 
quoted, 4^ ^ 95, aud note 
■ Sycamore tree, 239 

Tasso, Ilernardo, hi* |w>rtrait, 191 
Taylor. Jeremy, quoted, 194, 197, 200, 204. 
226. 252. 272. 287 

Theodosius IL, Em|>eror, his persecutiou of 
Kestorius, DD 

Titqmlo, Ginerra, her portrait, D3 
Theseus and Hippolyta, 72 
Thieves, the Two, legend of the, 234 
Three Kings. See Magi 
Tieck, no 
Tobias, ^ 131 
Torrecremata. Cardinal, 173 

I Vallombrosian Monks, pictures for the, 22, 

I 6D 

Vasari, quoted, ^ 66, 1^ 198, 202. 

281.294. 322 

Vierge au Lapin, of Titian, 1:10 
Vierge aux Cerises, of Annibul Caracci, 2.58 
Villegas' * Flos Sanctorum,' 15 
Virgin without the Child, early worshiji of, 
3t Accomi«anied by Greek and Egyptian 
types, 4. Characters under which she is 
early exhibited, L The Virgin, separate 
from her Son, rarely mot with in modern 
Art, ID 

Virgin with the Child— her maternal cha- 
racter, 57-134. Images and pictures in- 
troduced in the reign of Constantine, .58. 
Egyptian influences, 58. Votive Matlon- 
nas, public and family, ^ 9L H.alf- 
length flgiires of the, 108, As the Mater 
Ainabilis, 114. As the Madre Pia, 12.5. 
Pastoral ‘Mailonnas, 127. ('oucluding re- 
marks suggested by a review of the sub- 
ject, 134 

Virgin Mary, life of, illustrated by historical 
legends, 135-162. Sec Joachim and A nna 
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Virgin Mary, scenes in the life of ; fi*om the j 
Annunciation to the return from Egypt, | 
163-245. The Atmuncistion, 165-185. The 
Visitation, 186-193. Dream of Joseph, \ 
193-195. The Nativity. 197-308. Adorn- | 
tion of the shephenls, 209, 210. Adora- i 
tion of the Magi. 210-222. Purification I 
of the Virgin, presentation and circumci- 
sion of Christ, 223-228. The flight into 
Egypt, 228-23<i. The Repose of the Holy 
Family, 238-245. Poetical legend of the 
Riposo, 242-245. The return from Egypt, 
245 

Virgin Mary, historical scenes in the life of, 
from the sojourn in Egypt to the crucifix- 
ion, 247-296. The Holy Family, 249-270. 
The dispute in the Temple, 271-274. The 
death of Joseph, 274, 275. The marriage 
at Cana in Galilee, 276-279. Ministry of 
Christ, 279, 280. Lo Spnsimo, 280-282. 
The i)roccssion to Calvary, 282-284. The I 



WBI 

crucifixion, 284-2S7. The descent from 
the Cross, 288, 2S9. The deposition, 290- 
292. The entombment, 292-296 
Virgin Mary, the life of, from the resurrec- 
tioQ of our Lord to the assumption, 29<- 
328. The apparition of Christ to his 
Mother, 299-302. The Ascension, 302, 
303. The descent of the Holy Ghost. 
303-305. Tl»e death of the Vii^gin, 30.- 

316. Her bo<Iy canned by the Apostles 
to the tomb, 316, 317. Her entombment, 

317. Her assumption, 317. Her corona- 
tion, 328-330 

Virgo Sapientissima, 9 
Visitation, the, 186-193 

Wilkie, Sir David, bis estimate of the 
* Miscricordia di Lucca,’ 33 
Wright’s ‘Chester Mysteries,’ reference to, 
215 
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